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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


In the Editorial Foreword to Volume 46 of the Journal, details were given of the pro- 
posed programme of work to be carried out by the Society in the season 1960-1 as its 
part in the archaeological salvage operations connected with the High Dam scheme in 
Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia. A combination of adverse factors, however, prevented 
any work being done at Qasr Ibrim, and the full season was spent by Professor Emery’s 
party and Professor R. A. Caminos at Buhen. The staff at Buhen consisted of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Emery, Mr. A. Mills of University College, London, and Mr. R. 
Deane of the University of Sydney. For the early part of the season the staff of the 
sondage survey (mentioned below) were also employed at Buhen. A full preliminary 
report of the season’s work will ultimately appear in Kush. For readers of the Journal 
Professor Emery has supplied the following note: 


With the exception of the area underneath the temple of Hatshepsut, the fortress of Buhen has 
been completely explored and excavated. 

The excavations were reopened on November 6, in the south-east corner of the fortifications, 
with the object of ascertaining the extent of the spur-wall which projects from the main rectangle 
of the fortress along the river-bank from north to south, This wall, of which little remains but the 
foundations, extends for a distance of 21 metres where it ends with a large square tower. 

On the completion of our work on the spur-wall we turned our attention, once more, to the 
interior of the fortress, and from November 15 to December 11 we cleared the remaining area of 
the town in squares H8, 18, and J8. Although the area was much denuded the general plan of the 
streets of the Middle Kingdom houses was ascertainable, and the fact was established that the town 
had been built on a series of lateral terraces to overcome the natural uneven slope of the ground 
towards the river. Most of the buildings were houses of some size and importance during the 
Middle Kingdom, but when rebuilt and reoccupied in the New Kingdom they had been divided 
up into smaller dwellings, and at an even later date some of them had been used as workshops and 
foundries. Small slag-heaps were a common feature in this vicinity. 

As the work progressed towards the south-east part of the town it became increasingly evident 
that we were moving into a more or less barren area, which had been denuded by wind-erosion, 
Test trenches soon showed that the whole of this part of the area had been completely obliterated 
and that the present ground-surface was almost certainly below the original foundation-level. 
However, sufficient evidence remained for us to ascertain the general street-system. Over the 
whole town-area excavated this season we found numerous pieces of inscribed masonry mostly of 
New Kingdom date, but there was no trace of any building to which they may have belonged. 

On December 12 we commenced the excavation of the southern defences, which included the 
main wall, lower ramparts, and ditch. Outside the main wall at the south-west corner we found a 
large building of late New Kingdom date which had been built over the Middle Kingdom ditch, 
and over the early New Kingdom roadway which was constructed over the lower defences when 
the fortress was rebuilt after its re-occupation. The removal of this late New Kingdom structure 
and the foundations of the roadway, considerably delayed the progress of the work, but we were 
greatly compensated by the stratified deposits which lay below it. In no other part of the excavations 
was Buhen’s history of nearly 1,000 years so plainly recorded. 

The southern fortifications, although not so well preserved as those on the western side of the 
town, were intact, as far as the foundations were concerned, and full details of their design were 
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ascertainable. Here again, we have the main wall with projecting rectangular towers, a lower rampart 
with fire-step, loopholes, and round bastions which project at intervals into the ditch. ‘The ditch, 
at the river-end, turns a short distance to the south, flanking what appears to have been a spur-wall 
of similar design and dimensions to that discovered at the north-east corner of the fortress last 
year. Unfortunately, the area was much denuded by wind-erosion, and only the stone foundations 
of the spur-wall had survived. No gate of any sort existed in the southern defences. 

The excavation of this area continued until January 21, and on February 5 we turned our atten- 
tion to the corresponding defences on the north side of the fortress. Work was started at the north- 
east corner which had been partly excavated last year. The length of the spur-wall, running from 
north to south, was confirmed, and then all available labour was concentrated on the clearance of 
the ditch, main wall, and lower ramparts, as far down as the New Kingdom level. As with the west 
and south defences, after the reoccupation in the early Eighteenth Dynasty, the main wall with its 
projecting towers had been strengthened by the construction of an outer skin-wall, about one 
metre thick. The loopholed parapet had also been removed and replaced by a rather ragged retaining 
wall to hold back the deposit of sand and rubble which had accumulated over the lower ramparts 
during the late Second Intermediate Period, when Buhen was apparently an unoccupied ruin. 

The New Kingdom restoration of the ruined Middle Kingdom walls was more extensive than in 
other parts of the fortifications. It would appear that only four of the projecting towers of the Middle 
Kingdom walls were still standing when Buhen was reoccupied, and these towers were rebuilt by the 
restorers in their first effort to strengthen the walls. But in most cases they had not built them firmly 
on the stumps of the original structures, but had rested their foundations on the rubble and sand deposit 
above them. In consequence of this the restored towers were found to be insecure and they were 
therefore encased in the skin-walls which were the main feature of the New Kingdom restoration. 

After measurement and photography the New Kingdom restorations were removed, and the 
original Middle Kingdom structure was revealed, including the usual round bastions which pro- 
jected from the lower ramparts into the ditch. 

The remaining period of our season, from March 16 to March 27, was devoted to a general 
examination of the New Kingdom walls and ditch which form an irregular perimeter round the en- 
larged town for a distance of more than 1,300 metres, Although the massive walls of the later fortress 
had in most cases been reduced by wind-erosion to only the barest traces, often less than one brick 
thick, sufficient remained to show the full details of the original plan, and the location of the towers 
and gateways. Further excavation around the big gatehouse, discovered last year in the great salient 
on the west side of the perimeter, have revealed many new features of architectural importance. 


Professor Caminos, who joined Professor Emery’s camp on November 16, 1960, 
devoted the whole season until March 23, 1961, to the recording of the scenes and 
inscriptions in the two temples at Buhen. Very little remains of the Temple of Isis, but 
the work at the Temple of Horus was very rewarding. This latter temple, built originally 
by Hatshepsut and added to and modified by later rulers, is noteworthy for the wealth of 
colour preserved on the scenes and also for the important series of inscriptions set up by 
the Viceroys of Cush. One important discovery made during the season was the identi- 
fication of a new Viceroy, named Hr-m-ttri who served in the reign of Meneptah Hetep- 
hima‘et; the name is confirmed by texts found within the fort. Professor Caminos also 
discovered evidence that a pair of columns was erected in the Temple of Horus by 
Taharga who, furthermore, dedicated an altar there. It has elsewhere been claimed that 
the temple contained nothing later than the Twentieth Dynasty (so Maclver-W oolley, 
Buhen, Text vol., p. 17). The Temple of Horus stands within the walls of the fortress and 
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it is thought to have been built on the site of a Middle Kingdom temple. As Professor 
Emery points out, the temple-area is the only part of the fortress precinct that has not 
been examined by excavation. According to the recommendation of the UNESCO 
Consultative Committee, the temple is to be moved to ground above the level of the 
High Dam lake, and when this move is accomplished it will be possible to excavate the 
area and to establish whether there was a Middle Kingdom temple on the site. 

A third enterprise was started during the early months of 1961, under the leadership 
of Mr. H. S. Smith of Christ’s College, Cambridge. He reports: 


The Sondage Survey of Egyptian Nubia undertaken by the Society on behalf of the Egyptian 
Antiquities Service was commenced on January 14, 1961, at Adendan on the Sudanese frontier; 
the season's work was closed on March 26 at Korosko, approximately roo miles to the north. The 
party consisted of Mr. H. 5. Smith, Mr. D. O'Connor, of Sydney University and University 
College, London, and Mr, M. A. P. Minns of Pembroke College, Cambridge. A houseboat and 
tug with crew were kindly lent by the Egyptian Service of Antiquities, who sent Ali Hassan, In- 
spector of Antiquities at Mallawi, to accompany the expedition, Maps and air photographs were 
provided by the Documentation Centre for the Monuments of Nubia at Cairo. The party, accom- 
panied by fifteen workmen, walked the whole of the unexplored area of both banks of the Nile from 
Adendan to Korosko, with the exception of those areas conceded to other institutions, and parts 
shown by air photographs to be completely barren. Over seventy cemeteries and over twenty settle- 
ments of the Dynastic, Roman, and Christian periods were discovered, for the most part in a heavily 
plundered condition. As a result of trial excavations four of these sites were recommended to the 
Director-General of Antiquities as being worthy of investigation on a larger scale. Other sites were 
examined by the sondage method and the results carefully recorded for eventual publication by the 
Society. The party also noted such prehistoric and epigraphic sites as they encountered, though these 
were not within the Survey's terms of reference. A preliminary report of the Society’s work will appear 
in due course in Annales du Service des Antiquités de l' Egypte. tis hoped that the survey of the remain- 
ing area of Egyptian Nubia northward to Shellal can be completed in the coming season, 1961-2. 


The Society has good reason to be proud of the work it has already done and which 
it plans in the future to do on sites threatened by flooding in Egyptian and Sudanese 
Nubia. The publicity lavished on the archaeological problems created by the High Dam 
scheme in Nubia has, however, tended to obscure the probable effects of the planned 
perennial irrigation of Egypt on sites north of the dam which now are only partially 
affected by water. The raising of the general level of the water-table which will be one 
of the ultimate effects of the new irrigation scheme, will render many sites, marginal 
on the present cultivated area, or only slightly raised above the present level of the 
water-table, continuously waterlogged and therefore inaccessible to excavation. Some 
experts believe that most of the Delta will eventually be lost to archaeology. It may be 
necessary, therefore, for the Society to switch part of its effort in the near future to 
places in Egypt proper that are threatened in this way. Possibly the greatest archaeo- 
logical problems created by the building of the High Dam are yet to be faced. 


Among those whose deaths during the past year we must unhappily recall here, 
British Egyptologists will especially mourn Canon Drioton who, as Director-General 
of the Egyptian Antiquities Service during a particularly difficult period, always 
showed himself a true friend of the Society and a sure adviser of its representatives 
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working in Egypt. Professor Cerny has contributed the following short appreciation: 


The death of Chanoine Etienne Drioton, though not totally unexpected owing to his long and 
grave ill health, has been a sad shock to his many friends and fellow Egyptologists. These will be 
gratefully remembering the encouragement and generous help he was always ready to give during 
his long career, especially while Director-General of the Department of Antiquities of Egypt. The 
range of Drioton’s Egyptological interests was wide, and his ready and brilliant pen has left hardly 
any aspect of Ancient Egypt untouched, though religion, archaeology, and Coptic art were his 
favourites. The study of the inscriptions at Madamiid led him to the inscriptions of the Graeco- 
Roman Period and to cryptography, a field which had been lying fallow since the pioneering work 
of Dévéria and Sethe. With Egyptian cryptography Drioton’s name will be permanently connected. 

Wealso record the sad losses of Professor Maurice Alliot, the French Egyptologist, best 
known for his work on the texts in the Temple of Edfu, and of Dr. Douglas E. Derry, 
the anatomist, who contributed accounts of mummies and other human remains 
to many excavation-reports and who wrote many articles in this Journal and elsewhere. 

An event in which Egyptologists everywhere have rejoiced, in particular members 
of the Society, was the granting on June 16, 1961, of the degree of Doctor of Letters 
honoris causa to Miss Rosalind Moss by the University of Oxford. No tool of Egypto- 
logical scholarship is so widely used or so highly esteemed as Topographical Biblio- 
graphy, of which Miss Moss has been the guiding genius for many years. It is particularly 
fitting that she should thus be honoured by her own university to which, by way 
of the Griffith Institute, she has added so much lustre. The Public Orator of the 
University, Mr. A. N. Bryan-Brown, in presenting Miss Moss for the degree, very 
appropriately associated with her name that of Mrs. Burney, her assistant and intrepid 
companion for the last thirty years: 

Multi, credo, Aegyptum petierunt cognoscendae antiquitatis; nemo uberiorem doctrinae messem 
quam haec hospita atque amica nostra percepit. Socictati olim Mulierum Oxoniae privatim Studen- 
tium ascripta, cum perscienter scrutata esset quid de immortalitate apud insulas Oceani Pacifici 
crederetur, Baccalaurei in Scientia gradum est assecuta, tum auctoritate viri strenui Francisci 
Griffiths ad res Aegyptias allecta maximum munus agegressa est. iam coeperat femina doctissima 
Bertha Porter amplam scientiae molem congerere ex qua conficerentur indices ectyporum Aegypti 
antiquae, picturarum, inscriptionum signis sacerdotalibus sculptarum, adiecta locorum expositione, 
illa rude iam donata huic rem peragendam reliquit. intra quinque et viginti exinde annos apparu- 
erunt septem illa volumina, honorifica Prelo nostro, huic vero vel honorificentissima; iamque 
emendatrix indefessa editionem alteram incipit emittere. nec modo australem Consociatae Arabum 
Reipublicae partem visitat, sed ubicumque museum aliquod publicum vel thesaurus privatus 
exempla servat, haec omnia nulla haesitatione odoratur. Neoptolemis scilicet saepius fit via vi; 
huic propter doctrinam reverendae, propter comitatem acceptissimae non Oceanus non vellum 
illud ferreum ullo modo obsistit. suarum virium opumque prodiga, nulla ostentatione maxime 
eficax, adeuntibus praesens auxilium largitur, ubivis legentibus instrumentum ad scientiam 
comparandam unicum praebuit. qua denique est modestia, nec practermitti velit hoc loco fidam 
adiutricem Ethel Burney, nec diutius suas laudes perpeti. 


Readers of Volume 46 of the Journal may have noticed that on page 87 the same 
word is twice spelt ‘barque’, and twice ‘bark’, an unfortunate confusion for which the 
author of the article should carry no blame. In future the spelling ‘bark’ will be accepted 
as standard for the fournal, and so too, ‘kiosk’ and ‘disk’. We offer our apologies to 
Mr. H. M. Stewart. 
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THE STELA OF MERER IN CRACOW 
By JAROSLAV CERNY 


STELAE of the First Intermediate Period with biographical inscriptions of some 
length are not too numerous and any addition to our stock should be welcome. The 
limestone stela MNK-—XI-999 of the Czartoryski Collection of the National Museum 
(Muzeum Narodowe) at Cracow has so far passed unnoticed. My attention to it was 
kindly drawn by Miss Moss and Magistra Julia Lisowska, the Keeper of the Collec- 
tion, has most obligingly provided the excellent photograph here reproduced on pl. I 
as well as permission from the Director of the National Museum to publish it in 
the Fournal, 

The stela measures 87 cm. in length and 52-5 cm. in height, the thickness of the stone 
being 6 cm. Its condition is perfect and numerous traces of colour are extant in the 
inscriptions and in the representation. It was acquired outside Poland by Prince 
Wladyslaw Czartoryski and sent to Cracow towards the end of 1890 or at the beginning 
of 1891. 

The inscription is arranged in an initial horizontal line along the upper edge of the 
stela, followed by ten further vertical lines in its right half; it ends in two vertical lines 
between the figures of the owner and his wife, and a last line almost at the extreme left 
of the stela. A horizontal line above the representation gives the name and titles of the 
deceased’s wife. 

The scene represents the owner and his wife standing turned towards the right, and 
being offered a cup and the hind leg of an ox by two servants. No description of the 
details is necessary since they can be clearly seen on the photograph. 

The forms of the signs of the inscription point clearly to the First Intermediate 
Period as its date. ‘The text contains a number of new expressions and phrases as can 
be found easily enough by even a perfunctory search in Father Janssen’s repertory of 
Old and Middle Kingdom biographical expressions.' It is therefore understandable 
that in the notes to the translation I am unable to adduce much illustrative material 
except for references to the Worterbuch. The translation is not always easy and the 
following attempt at one is intended more as a challenge to others.* For the reader’s 
convenience the inscription is also given in a drawing (kindly made by the Editor 
with line numbering ; the forms of the signs have been reproduced as carefully as possible 
because of their great palaeographic interest. 

Translation 

(1) A boon which the king (and) Anubis, he who is upon his mountain, he in Ut, the lord of the 
Sacred Land in all his beautiful and pure places, give. Invocation-offerings for the revered one, the 
sole friend, butler and overseer of 

1 J. Janssen, De traditioneele Egyptische autobiografie vddr het Nieuwe Rijk, 2 vols., Leiden, 1946. 

2 Tam much indebted to Gardiner and to the Editor for helpful suggestions and criticism, though they must 
not be held responsible for any of my renderings. 
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(2) the slaughterers of the entire House of Khuu, Merer. (He) says: I was a pure one to slaughter 
and (to) offer 

(3) in two temples on behalf of the ruler; I offered for* thirteen rulers. Never was there any 
shortcoming in me: I did not steal. 

(4) I did not spit in the eyes of a good man, of one who spoke or of one who knew, of one who 
... or of one who bent (his) arm to me.® I did what the great ones liked and 

(5) what the inhabitants of the Residence* praised, a character beloved of his associates.¢ I was 
first in front and reached* the honoured state. 

(6) I approved of the example (?)' of my father and never struck the living person of a com- 
mander so that my name should be good with all men. 

(7) I never lied against a living person—an abomination to Anubis. I also feared to become a 
kt sect® of this town. I acquired! 

(8) cattle, I acquired people, I acquired fields, I acquired copper.! I fed my brothers and sisters, 

(9) I buried him who was dead and fed him who was alive wherever I alighted in this famine* 
which occurred. 

(10) I shut off all their fields and their mounds in town and in the country, I did not allow 

(11) their water to inundate for someone else as does an excellent commoner! so that his family 
may swim.™ 

(12) It happened that I caused Upper Egyptian barley to be given to the town and I transported 
for it" a great number of times.° I gave a heap of white Upper Egyptian barley and a heap of /imi,? 

(13) I measured out for every man as he wished. 

(14) His beloved wife, his own, the sole royal ornament, priestess of Hathor, Demyosnai, good of 
speech, who offers pure things, 

(15) Anmeot of bread*, all as it is desired by the companion of heart, all as it was desired" by the 
sister of the body, the praised one 

(16) of Hathor, lady of Denderah, Demyosnai." 


Notes 

(a) Teo drp-n, for ize drp-n(-in). 

(b) The words following érty are obscure and I do not understand = at all. Him 
n(-?) rmn is the expression recorded by Wb, 111, 231, 5 and the unique determination 
of k:m a clumsy hieroglyphic rendering of a hieratic form of {). 

(c) #20234! is a hapax and of doubtful reading. The | would suggest hn-pr, but I 
prefer to take it as the well-known word for /inw, ‘residence’, here determined by ¥\, 
since the people (of the Residence) seem to be meant. The parallels have here ndsw 
(Am. Journ. of Sem. Languages, 38, 57; Clére-Vandier, 1, 1.) A possible alternative is 
to take Amw as ‘(inside of the) house’ (Wb. 111, 370, 3), here = “household’ on account 
of determinatives. 

(d) The bird is more likely # than tyz, consequently the word is smzy (Wb. 111, 449, 
17) rather than smityw (Wb. 111, 450, 13); the first sign of the word is, however, not | 
but | (from the almost homophonous smyt, W6. 111, 444, 8 ff.). 

(e) Sbn is for sb(?)-n-i, with the n of the sdm-n-f-form written before the determinative 
as often. Correctly, e.g. Clére-Vandier, Textes de la premiére période intermédiaire, 
I, no. 1, 3:---2AJA—4&.... BESB 1 “) reached the honoured state... . 
and wrote for seven chiefs’. 
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(f) “Jee Ann is for dw hnn-n-i n. Hnn n, ‘to lean on, against’, ‘rely on’, ‘approve’, Wd. 
Il, 495, I- 

(g) Shm-ir(y)-f is a substantive of the now well-known formation (see Erman, Ag. 
Gr., 3rd ed., § 186, 3; 4th ed., § 186); examples in W5. rv, 250, 1 ff. 

(h) I cannot see any other way of understanding —"|%, than taking A? as the 
femine of Ay, ‘another’, and |§ for a writing of swt (old zzw?), ‘wheat’. Is At szvt, lit. 
‘another wheat’, an expression for ‘cockle’, an undesired weed found especially among 
wheat ? But this is probably a far-fetched and fantastic idea. 

(i) Wd. 1, go, 2 ff. does not give the meaning ‘acquire’ for iny, but see Ann. Serv. 15, 
207, 5; Clére-Vandier, 5, no. 7, 3; AZ 43, 47- 

(j) The sign is the copper-sign (0) coalesced with the determinative o. 

(k) For ts(zc) see Vandier, La famine dans I’ Eypte ancienne, 74 ff., and Mo‘alla, 220 
(Iv, 10) with note 2 on p. 224. 

(1) AZ ir nds (4 !y8) ikr, lit. (this being) ‘as (= what) an excellent commoner 
does’. For m of predication in this use, see Gardiner, Gr., § 162, 11 (d); for the perfec- 
tive sdm-f-form with present meaning after m, ibid., § 454, 4. 

(m) That is, have enough water by shutting water off so that it should not inundate 
for strangers (ky). The word for ‘family’ is mhwt (Wb. 11, 114, 7) the prefix m- being 
omitted, see Grapow, Uber die Worthildungen mit einem Prdfix m-, 26 and 10-13. 

(n) Yt-Sme is masculine, so that the feminine pronoun || must refer to niwt; under- 
stand therefore iw d:(-n-/) nvs. 

(0) rs: evidently is not the adjective which would have to stand after spw, but the 
substantive rss, ‘multitude’, Wb. 1, 229, 1 £. (‘multitude of times’). 

(p) o is chr, Wb. 1, 220, 10. —The ‘white’ variety of it-Snr has not been so far 
attested, but is not surprising since there was it dSr, ‘red barley’, Wb. 1, 142, 15, and also 


bdt hdt, ‘white spelt’, Wo. 1, 487, 3. 4.—I am unable to quote another instance for the 
cereal jimi, 


(q) chet, WH. 1, 1977, 2. 

(r) The reading Anmzt seems certain, the sign } being an adaptation of a hieratic 
form like j of |, for which see Miller, Hierat. Pal. 1, no. 585. An essentially identical 
form } is found in /inms in the MK stela no. 14450 of the University College, London. 
Hnmut is perhaps plural of knmt recorded by Wb. 111, 294, 10. 

(s) Note m mrt nbt here as against m mrrt nb(t) just before, which is probably more 
accurate and was intended also here. 

(t) Restore }p3)") and see WO. rv, 152, 2 f. 

(u) Not in Ranke, Personnennamen. Evidently to be read dmi-s-n(-i), (= ‘she has 
joined me’). 

There can be little doubt that the stela belongs to the First Intermediate Period. In 
its disposition it resembles considerably other stelae of that time especially that of 
Hekayeb (Brit. Mus. [167]) published by Polotsky in this Journal 16, pl. XXIX. On 
the other hand, it has so little in common with their phraseology, that it may have come 
from some so far unexploited locality in Upper Egypt. There seems to be no clue as to 
its provenance in the inscriptions, except for the ‘House of Khuu’ which the owner of 
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the stela served. Khuu evidently was one of those nomarchs among whom Upper Egypt 
was at that time divided. Only two persons of some importance bearing that name are 
known. One is the father of Dhutinakht,' an early nomarch of Beni Hasan (Hare nome). 
Merer served thirteen rulers, which in one lifetime means a swift succession. ‘This 
would be consistent with the general character of the time, but does not at all suit the 
Hare nome where the number of nomarchs is known? and where thirteen rulers would 
lead deep into the Twelfth Dynasty. To date our stela so late is quite impossible. 

A second Khuu was a nomarch of Edfu.3 Nothing in our stela seems to contradict 
identifying him with the founder of the ‘House of Khuu’, but it must be admitted that 
neither is there anything in it to support such an identification. 

Magistra Lisowska has also kindly supplied some details about the numerous 
traces of colour that remain on the stela, both on the figures and on the inscription. At 
her request Prof. Rudolf Kozlowski, Keeper General of the State Collections in the 
Castle of Wawel, made a chemical analysis of the pigments, for which I should here 
like to express my warm thanks. 

The principal colour is a red, traces of which are visible on the bodies of the men, 
on the objects they hold in their hands, and on many of the hieroglyphs. The red pig- 
ment consists of iron oxide, with the addition of a colourless substance which is 
characteristic of natural earthy pigments. There are also numerous traces of a yellow 
colour, which has faded in the course of time and now appears dirty. In this instance 
the yellow pigment consists of powdered calcium carbonate coloured yellow with an 
organic substance.* The yellow colour covers many hieroglyphs, as well as all the 
vertical dividing lines of the inscription and the line bordering three sides of the stela. 
There are few traces of white, namely, the eye of the large figure and the folds of his 
kilt, This white pigment consists of pure calcium carbonate, identical with the material 
of the yellow colour. 


t Anthes, Die Felseninschriften von Hatnub, pl. 6, a. 

2 See, for example, the table in Stock, Die erste Zwischenzeit Agyptens, 67. 

3 Alliot, Tell Edfou (Fouilles de l'IF AO, 1932), 2. 

* On this point Dr. J. R. Harris has kindly supplied the following information: ‘No yellow pigment of 
precisely this nature is known to me, though vegetal yellows were identified by John (Minutoli, Reise, pp. 335- 
6), and an intense yellow of late date examined by Wagenaar (Pharm. Weekblad 7o [1933], pp. 594-992) 
was found to be ochre with traces of some organic material. A green pigment examined by John (Minutoli, 
Reise, p. 332) was a mixture of blue frit and a vegetable yellow, and a green plaster on a stick from the tomb 
of Tutrankhamiin owed its colour to a blue frit and a yellow that was unidentified, but was probably organic 
(Lucas, Materials*, pp. 175, 399). A pink pigment from a tomb painting of the Graeco-Roman period was 
identified by Russell (Petrie, Medum, p. 47) 95 madder on a base of gypsum’. 
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AN UNUSUAL STELA FROM ABYDOS 


By K. A. KITCHEN 


Tue object of this paper is briefly to make known an interesting little stela which 
belongs to the Egyptian collection of the School of Archaeology and Oriental Studies 
in the University of Liverpool. I am indebted to Professor Fairman for permission to 
publish it, for the photographs taken specially, and for helpful comments. 

This stela comes from Garstang’s excavations at Abydos in 1907. Unfortunately, no 
record of its precise archaeological context seems to have survived, but dockets on 
Garstang’s photographs! suggest that it came from either Tomb 303 or Tomb 305. It 
now bears the registration-number E.30 in the School’s collection. 


General description 

The stela is carved from a creamy limestone, the surface of which is now dulled and 
grey, with a dark, yellowish discoloration on the reverse, upper right-hand part. It was 
found broken in two and has lost the top right and bottom left corners. The obverse 
of the stela is 51-0 cm. high and 35-0 cm. wide, but the reverse is only 50-5 cm. high 
and 34-5 cm. wide because the edges of the stone do not make right angles with its 
faces, The thickness is generally 5-o cm., increasing to 5-5 cm. at the top left corner. 
Traces of colour show that the hieroglyphs were once filled with green paint, and that 
at any rate the men’s bodies were painted red-brown while the collars of both men and 
women were painted with the same deep green as the hieroglyphs, No other colouring 
has survived, 

Obverse (pl. IT and fig. 1) 

The front of the stela is dominated by a large rankh-sign of which the loop has been 
cut right through the thickness. Above the rankh were two symmetrical scenes showing 
the owner kneeling and making offering to Wepwawet. ‘The right-hand scene is wholly 
lost except for the end of a text which must have read: [Making offering to Wepwawet 
of Lower Egypt,| by the regulator of a phylé, Ameny. Doubtless, too, the missing jackal- 
figure was labelled Wepwawet of Lower Egypt. The basis of these restorations is the 
well-preserved, corresponding left-hand scene where the god’s figure is called Wepwawet 
of Upper Egypt. Over and behind his kneeling worshipper, we read: Making offering to 
Wepwawet of Upper Egypt (in retrograde hieroglyphs), by the regulator of a phylé, 
Ameny (vertical columns). The representation of Wepwawet in the form of twin jackals 
for North and South is quite well known on Middle Kingdom stelae.* 

On either side of the cankh stands the owner of the stela, hands uplifted in worship. 
His head and the exposed parts of the body retain their red-brown paint and his collar 

' Kept in the School of Archaeology at Liverpool. The photos are negatives A.117-120, 644, 797, 798. The 
photographs reproduced on pls. II and ITI of this article are from negatives A.797, 798. 

* Typical are Cairo 20101, 20143, 20399, 20557, and 20761 in Lange-Schiifer, Grab- u. Denksteine, 
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is still a faded dark green. Over a short kilt he wears a long, transparent tunic extending 
from the waist to half-way down the calf of the leg, with a point in front. Above and im 
front of the well-preserved left-hand figure there is inscribed: Fourfold adoration of 
Wepwawet by the regulator of a phylé of Abydos, Amenysonb, begotten of Waremsha. 
Amenysonb and its abbreviation Ameny are Middle Kingdom names so common as to 
require no comment.' However, the name of his father, We-m-§:, seems to be new. It 
would appear to mean ‘the Sole (or, Unique) One is my fate’, §:(-7), a suggestion which 


t Ranke, Personennamen, 1, 31, 13 and 32, 2. 
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I owe to Professor Fairman. Perhaps the Thirteenth Dynasty name Wa‘temkau! would 
afford a parallel, if it may be taken to mean ‘the Sole One is (my) sustenance’, but this 
cannot be pressed. Names compounded with §:(y), ‘fate’, seem to be very rare.* 

Near Amenysonb’s feet and seated before offerings is /is mother, the lady of the house 
Nebt-i6t, justified, bearing a name very common in the Middle Kingdom and Second 
Intermediate Period.3 In the damaged register below her, and likewise facing left, there 
squat fer son, the priest Si-Anhur* and her daughter, Nebt-co(?)-neheh, her figure being 
incised in the base of the rankh. Ranke records’ two examples of a Middle Kingdom 
name Nbi-nhh to which the name of Amenysonb’s sister almost corresponds. The — 
read here between ¢ of Nét and m of nhh is certainly badly formed, but it hardly seems 
possible to dismiss it as merely an accidental gash and scratch. There may have been 
another squatting figure (facing right) at the extreme left end of this register, now 
wholly lost, traces of whose uplifted hand and lotus-bloom can just be discerned at the 
left of the offerings and below s?-s. Below the figures of Amenysonb’s brother and sister 
sits another brother; of his inscription, only the head of a s#-bird survives. In front of 
this head there are traces which may just possibly be the end of a —. If so, then the lost 
epigraph would be just like that for Si-Anhur: [er son, the pries]t® Si-[. . . .], possibly 
the other Si-Anhur shown on the reverse, if the latter is not merely the first Si-Anhur 
depicted twice. If the m be rejected, then read: s[-s. . .], i.e., simply /ifer son, .. .]. The 
rest of this sub-register is lost at the left, and also the whole left half of the bottom 
register; of this, there is only a sign md and an unidentifiable trace. 

At the right side, everything is lost above Amenysonb’s waist. Below the arm of the 
rankh, two squatting women face one another. Looking right is his sister, the lady of the 
house Rensonb;? facing left, there sits Ais sister Khu-naib-si.8 In the register below, also 
facing left, there sits the lady of the house, Nenni. Rensonb and Nenni are both more 
likely to have been married sisters than wives of Amenysonb., For another possible hint 
that Amenysonb was unmarried, see below (reverse), on Senb-Ameny-Nebidt. It is 
also noticeable that no children of Amenysonb are recorded, only brothers and sisters, 
which would further suggest that Amenysonb was perhaps single. Facing the older 
Nenni squats her daughter Nenn(i).° Finally, in the bottom register another couple 
face one another over a low, footed platter of offerings: the doorkeeper of the temple, 
Serankhenptah,'° and ius wife Tittu." 'Their relationship to Amenysonb is unknown. All 
the seated figures on this side of the stela smell lotus-blooms. 


* Ranke, op. cit. 1, 76, 16, from Louvre C.12 (Sethe, Lesestiicke, 76) of another ‘regulator of a phylé of 
Abydos, Amenysonb’, of the reign of the Thirteenth Dynasty king Nekhatnematetrét Khendjer, _ 

* ‘The only two known to me are Tr-irit-(nt)-ps-fry, ‘the daughter of Fate’ (Greck period, Ranke, op. cit. 1, 
368, 19) and S+y-nn, ‘this is fate(?)’ (Late Period, Ranke, op. cit. 11, 318, 5). 

3 Ranke, op. cit. 1, 188, 7 for references. * Ibid. 1, 280, 26, a common M.K. name. 

5 Ibid. 1, 188, 24, ef. Clére, Revue d’Egyptologie, 3 (1938), 106 ad loc. 

* The — would be the uppermost of the three ——'s that serve as determinative to teeb, 

? Common M.K. name, cf. Ranke, op. cit. 1, 222, 26. 

® Hiv-nbto-si, ‘the Golden One protects her’, ibid. 1, 267, §, also M.K. 

* Again M.K.; ibid. 1, 205, 9 (Nai) and 204, 17 (Nn). t@ An O.K. and M.K. name, ibid. 1, 301, 2. 

" Compare Ttw or Tites (ibid. 1, 386, 1, M.K.), Titi (ibid, 378, 25, M.K.), Tt and Tei (ibid. 383, 21, M.K.), 
T(w)tw (ibid. 383, 23, M.K.-N.K.), and Tity (ibid. 1, 330, 20, N.K.). 
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The one remarkable feature of the obverse is the pierced cankh. Although several 
stelae with rectangular openings are known,' I have so far found only two other stelae 
that have an aperture formed with an rankh: the fine stela Vienna no. 32/I 9? and a poor 
stela from Tomb 78 at Abydos. Cairo 20353 has an cankh hollowed out but not pierced 
through,* which may have a quite different significance.5 Badawy has already suggested 
that the openings in such stelae were virtually false doors which provided the ba or soul 
of the deceased with a magical means of leaving and entering the burial-chamber at 
will; the ba of the deceased was the particular spirit-form of a person that enjoyed 
freedom of movement.® However, the use of the rankh form of aperture remains un- 
explained. Could it conceivably be connected with the epithet dri-cnh, ‘living soul’, and 
the facility of movement (egress and ingress) be the mark of having ‘life’? Moreover, 
since the stela published here is inscribed on both faces, it cannot have acted as a 
normal serdab-squint. It may be noted that Garstang’s excavations at Abydos revealed 
other stelae pierced with holes. In Tomb 6 two small holes were cut in a stela placed in 
a niche,’ and in Tomb 1043 an uninscribed stela, found im situ in a niche with no statue 
behind it, had a single hole centrally near the top.* 


Reverse (pl. III and fig. 2) 


This side is wholly given over to agricultural and domestic scenes. As ploughing 
precedes harvest, and baking and brewing depend on the latter, these scenes are here 
taken in a general sequence from the bottom upwards. 

In the bottom register, the priest of Onuris, S[i-Anhur?]? is ploughing, but both his 
oxen and his plough are lost. The Asiatic!® Sobkiry'' follows him, sowing seed from a 
bag.? 

Tn the register above, his brother, the priest Amenhotep'? drives a yoke of oxen that pull 
a sledge on rollers.'* This sledge appears to be carrying a chest having six compartments 


* Examples are: Cairo 20153, 20177, 20188, 20397, 20686, 20731, and 20748 in Lange-Schifer, op. cit. tv, 
pls. 14-16, 28, 52, 57- , " : 
2 Wreszinski, Aeg. Inschriften aus dem K.K. Hofmuseum in Wien, 1906, pl. i. 
3 Maclver and Mace, El Amrah and Abydos, 87 and pl. 43. 
4 er, op. cit. 1, 363, 4; 1V, pl. 26. 
sd =A pi vad as a receptacle for small libations, rather than represent an exit from, and entry to, 
the tomb. ; 
6 A. Badawy, ‘La Stéle funéraire égyptienne & ouverture axiale’, in Bull. Inst. Eg. 35, 117-39, especially 
129 ff., 137-9. ? Liverpool negatives A.7, A.ro. 5 Liverpool negative A.524. 
° After web n In there is a small trace of = fr(t) below in, and a tiny trace of the beak of a s?-bird to the 
right of the n above in. See hand-copy, fig. 2. 
. Not a winnower, kmew, as this is a ploughing scene; compare Louvre C.18 and Ermitage 1064 (references 
in n. 2, p. 17, below) where an ‘*m similarly participates in harvesting, cited by Posener, Syria, 34 (1957), 153. 
11 Well-known M.K. name, Ranke, op. cit. 1, 303, 22. 
12 Cairo 20725 (Lange-Schiifer, op. cit. 1v, pl. 54) shows oxen being used for ploughing, threshing, or the 
like. 
i i 1K. rs . Cit. I, 30, 12. There was perhaps 
13, Amenhotep is already a well-attested name in the M.K., refs. Ranke, op cit I, 30, 12 
a figure at the 6 right of this register, now lost, to whom Amenhotep was ‘brother’. The slight traces of 
carving to the right of Amenhotep’s epigraph are obscure. 
* Hardly bot though this possibility cannot be ruled out. Compare the wheeled funerary car of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty in Tylor, Tomb of Sebeknekht, 1896, pl. 2, and accepted as such by Davies, JEA 12 (1926), 
110-12, esp. 112. 
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labelled with the names of six rural food products that they contain. Some of the 
spellings are unusual, and there are no determinatives. The first item is pretty certainly 
nd, ‘flour, meal’, elsewhere associated with grain in texts.! The first sign is very badly 
formed, and the lower cross-stroke could perhaps be accidental; the w-chick ts mis- 
shapen. The second item is evidently intended to be bdt or bty, ‘emmer, spelt’. The 
peculiar spelling bdtt probably shows the change in pronunciation from d to t (6dt>dtt), 
the ‘historical’ d still being written together with the ¢ that indicates the contemporary 
pronunciation ;* the second t¢ is, of course, the feminine ending, written even if not 
pronounced (btt>bty). Next comes swt, written with the reed-sign sev. Normally, this 
spelling is reserved for stt, ‘meat’; but as all the other identifiable products here are 
vegetable ones, it may be possible that this set is another erratic spelling, this time for 
swt, ‘wheat’.3 I know of no other example where szt for wheat is written with the sign 
}.4 The fourth item is bnr, ‘dates’, which are commonly associated with bs which is 
our fifth item in a new spelling 53, another cereal of uncertain nature. Dates and bi» 
were regularly used together for beer-making.5 'The sixth and last substance I am totally 
at a loss to explain; it may be read éhry or possibly ity, neither making much sense.® 

This scene is difficult to explain, has few parallels anywhere, and is apparently 
unique for a stela. The products are doubtless those regularly grown by Amenysonb 
and his family on their land, but where are they being taken? Are they simply being 
transported from the fields and threshing-floors to a place of storage? Or does this load 
represent a definite proportion set aside as taxes payable to the local nome-administra- 
tion, or for temple dues, or for use as funerary offerings? ‘The only remotely similar 
scene of which I know is that preserved in the Old Kingdom chapel of Mereruka,? 
where two groups of three men each pull a sledge bearing three tall containers of un- 
specified produce. These are part of a large scene of the presentation of offerings to 
Mereruka. 

In the next register above is a conventional scene of harvesting, transport, and 
treading out of the grain. The priest of Abydos, Si-Anhur, justified, does the reaping, 
the priest Si-Anhur and the priest Wenemu® carry off the ears in a large basket, while 
Renef-resu? drives the oxen and a calf over the grain on the threshing-floor. 


! For nd, see Wb. m1, 370, and Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 227"-8*. For nd in lists of grain, compare On. 
Ram., nos, 255-62 (dty, emmer; bir, a cereal; brr, dates; swt, wheat; nd, flour; wgmw and bi, cereals), see 
Gardiner, op. cit. 1, 14-15 and 1, pl. 6; and in On. Am. seven kinds of bty, two obscure entries, then the series 
stot n sht, bf, bur, nd, mer, ibid. 11, 222° ff. and 11, pl. 12. 

2 Examples of this duplication are legion: r and i in ‘steri’ (swr>stwi), or f and p in ‘pfsi’ (fsi>psi), ete. 

3 Swt here occurs with nd, ddr, bf, and bnr just as in the onomastica cited above, n. 1; other examples could 
readily be adduced. 

4 Surely the word srt, ‘reeds’ (W%. tv, 58) cannot be intended here, among foodstuffs? 

’ For hf see Gardiner, op. cit. 1, no. 504, pp. 223*-5*. On use of bnr and bir together for beer see ibid., 
no. 505, pp. 225*%-7*. Nims, JEA 44, 63 suggests that bfr is malt. 

6 The form of the second sign would suit & slightly better than <, unless the latter has been carelessly 
chipped in cutting, but ihry is wholly unknown. If ity were to be read, one hardly dare suggest that we have 
here a wild spelling of it, barley. 

7 Duell et al., Mastaba of Mereruka, 11, pl. 115, bottom, to be followed by pl. 113 on the right. 

8 Wrmre in Ranke, op. cit. 1, 79, 14. 16. 17 (all M.K.); more likely than Kiko (ibid. 1, 336, 27, of Late 
Period). * A common M.K. name, ibid. 1, 223, 16. 
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The upper three registers are devoted to scenes of the preparation of food. In the 
lowest of these three, at the extreme left, there stands a tall, cylindrical mortar with 
pestle for crushing grain, unattended.' Above can be seen the sandalled feet of the 
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official (no doubt Amenysonb himself) who superintends these activities. The tip of 
his staff of office is also visible. In front of the mortar is the female Asiatic, Senb- 
Ameny-Nebtidt. This name was so long that from Ameny onwards it had to be squeezed 
in horizontally. It means: Ameny (and his mother) Nebtiot are well. In P.Brooklyn 


! For such mortars in use, see Davies, Five Theban Tombs, pl. 38, centre, and Davies~Gardiner, Antefoker, 
pl. 11, top right, and 11, bottom. 
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35-1446 there occur similarly constructed names given to Asiatic servants.’ As the 
name is compounded with those of Ameny(sonb) and his mother—not of a wife—it is 
possible, as already suggested above, that Amenysonb was unmarried or a widower 
and that his mother was thus head of the household. This servant grinds grain, perhaps 
that which has first been crushed in the mortar behind her.? The woman facing her 
whose name is half destroyed (. . . . sonb) may perhaps be mixing or kneading dough, 
ready for both baking and brewing.3 Then come very abbreviated scenes of the baking 
and brewing. The baker Wepwawet-n(i?)* puts dough into moulds to make tall, conical 
loaves, the filled moulds being stacked for baking.’ Behind him the brewer, the Asiatic 
Jri® strains the fermenting mash of liquid and dough (whose prior mixing is not shown)? 
into a large jar ready for decanting into other vessels.* Above him the Asiatic Sobkiry 
reappears, pouring the beer into jars,° several of which are shown as already stoppered. 

In what remains of the second register, another servant cuts up a slaughtered ox; 
various joints and ribs of meat are hung up behind him. The legend reads: cutting 
off '° a haunch for( 2) the regulator of a phrylé, Ameny. In the top register more food is being 
prepared. Beyond various items of food, an unnamed figure prepares meat on a slab," 
while in front of him his brother, the priest of Onuris, Wenemu boils a piece of meat on a 
skewer in a two-handled cauldron.'? In front of him, again, Wenemu’s ‘brother’ squats 
while roasting a duck that is now lost along with the top left corner and any other 
scenes upon it. 

Apart from the customary scenes of cutting up slaughtered oxen, roasting fowl, and 
milking cows (not shown here) to provide the meat and drink offerings so often shown 
being presented to the deceased, scenes of agriculture and domestic activity are not 


' See particularly Hayes, Papyrus of Late Middle Kingdom, 101: Snb-jmect-s, ‘her mistress is well’ and 
Snb-nb-f, ‘his master is well’, and similar expressions. 

* For this sequence of crushing, sieving (not shown here), and grinding grain see Antefoker, 15, pl. 11, upper 
register. 

4 Compare ibid, pl. 11, bottom right (a man). 

+ Wprortet-n is obscure in form and apparently unknown elsewhere. 

5 Cf. Antefoker, 14-15, pls. 12, 12A, 11, 118; Five Theban Tombs, pl. 38, bottom. 

* ‘This spelling seems unusual; for iri, perhaps cf. Ranke, op. cit. 1, 41, 23. 

7 For this intermediate stage in brewing, mixing in water, and leaving to stand and ferment see Winlock, 
Models from the Tomh of Mehetrée, 23-29 (6), pls. 22-23, 64 (6) and cf. Montet, Scénes de la vie privée, 253-4 
(Zosimus and modern Nubia). Lightly baked loaves were often crumbled into the mash, ef. Montet, loc, cit. 
Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries (1948), 17. 

® Cf. Five Theban Tombs, pl. 39, middle; Antefoker, pl. 11, bottom. 

® Decanting, Antefoker, 15, pl. 11, bottom, left half. For Asiatic servants engaged in reaping and brewing 
cf. Louvre C.18 and Ermitage 1064 (refs., p. 17, n. 2, below) in Posener, Syria, 34, 153, who also notes this 
employment for Asiatics in P.Hrooklyn, cf. Hayes, op. cit. ro4, 108, pl. 8, line 9: ‘‘Apra-Reshpu . . . brewer’. 
For thetApiru as vintagers, see Orientalta Suecana, 1 (1952), 5 ff. 

© Reading sh-t(w) fpf in (for m) mty-n-sr Imny, cf. Bouriant, Tomthe de Neferhotpou (Mém. Miss. fr. v, 9), 
pl. 3, second register from top, 5th line from left (= W’b. 1, 467, 5), that a haunch will be brought (cut off) 
for the man's ka; also Vandier, Mo'alla, 212, 257. For in written for n, cf. htp di nsto (n) Wsir ... . dn West of 
WTS 2 Teor hl fy ‘A boon... fo the Osiris INN’, Ree, de Trav. 34 (1912), 158, top B: ibid. 35 (1913), pl. vi, 
4—a poor photograph. 

"Cf. Antefoker, pl. 8. 


= Cf. ibid., pls. 8, 114; also Newberry, Beni Hasan, 0, pl. 36, top right, and Cairo 20725, second register 
from the top. 
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usually found on stelae. This stela is at once remarkable for including these scenes, 
especially that of the sledge, and yet for having no scene of the presentation of offerings 
to the deceased, the end to which one imagines all the rest to be subservient. For the 
inclusion of scenes like these on stelae, the few parallels include Cairo 20725,' Louvre 
C.18, and Ermitage 1064,? and Copenhagen 964;3 I have so far found no others. It 
would seem that such stelae probably act as substitutes for the scenes of similar 
activities normally found on the walls of tomb-chapels. As far as one can judge from 
Garstang’s photographs (cf. p. 13, nn. 7, 8 above) our stela was probably found in a 
brick mastaba apparently devoid of any other decoration.‘ 


Date 


This stela is of a Middle Kingdom style, typical especially of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Dynasties; it is scarcely possible to date it any more closely. The transparent 
tunic with pendent points worn by Amenysonb on the obverse finds a close parallel on 
the stela Cairo 20498,3 unfortunately not photographically reproduced by Lange- 
Schiifer. Less close parallels are afforded by the non-transparent tunics of this type 
shown on Cairo 20086 (no photograph)® and especially 20180 (typically Middle 
Kingdom), of one Wah-ka.’ 

Amenysonb, his brothers, female relations, and three Asiatic servants were attached 
to the worship of Osiris and Onuris in the Abydos district. Amenysonb himself is chief 
of a phylé in Abydos, a brother Si-Anhur is a wrb-priest of Abydos, while another 
brother, Wenemu, is a wb-priest of Onuris, god of This, and Setankhenptah is a 
doorkeeper of one of the temples of these gods. The scenes on the reverse of the stela 
present a pleasant picture of an undistinguished family whose priestly members spent 
their time cultivating their land when not doing their month’s duty in the temples. 


t Besides the ubiquitous offering-scene in the top register, this stela shows: slaughtering of an ox, cooking 
meat, roasting and preparing ducks, grinding of grain, putting dough in moulds, brewing, cattle (ploughing or 
threshing?—the scene is damaged), transport of grain, and baking (Lange-Schiifer, op. cit. 11, 356-7; Iv, 

1. 54). 
r Ae Louvre C.18, Boreux, BIFAO 30 (1939), 45-48 and pl. 3 of the article; for Ermitage 1064, Lourie, 
Mél. Maspero, 1, 907-8 and plate. Both of these appear to be parts of miniature chapels rather than true stelac. 
They therefore form the connecting link between the decorated tomb-chapel proper and a stela such as that 
published here and Cairo 20725 which bear scenes appropriate to, and as substitute for, a tomb-chapel. 
Louvre C.18 and Ermitage 1064 both have very similar scenes of harvesting and brewing (with two granaries 
in the Louvre example). ; , 

+ Koefoed-Petersen, Les Stéles égyptiennes, Copenhagen, pl. 16 a and b. Besides offering-scenes with musical 
accompaniment, this stela has scenes of brewing and of ships on a river well stocked with fish. 

4 M.K. tombs of this kind, consisting of a shaft and small brick mastaba with a stela set in one wall, have 
also been excavated at el-Haraga (Engelbach, Harageh, 3). It could be argued that Amenysonb’s stela, decorated 
on both sides, must have been free-standing, but in Egyptian eyes the scenes on the reverse would lose none 
of their efficaciousness even if they were turned inwards against a brick wall. ; 

$ Lange-Schiifer, op. cit. 1v, pl. 71, no. 225; cf. also Bonnet, Die dgyptische Tracht bis zum Ende des Neuen 
Reiches (Unt. vit, 1917), 24 with pl. 3, 13- 

¢ Schifer, op. cit. tv, pl. 75, no. 275- a 

7 sory pls. 15 int 75, no. Sai cules loc. cit., cites no other examples, and simply includes these in his 


M.K. section. 
$ Unless, of course, they are actually working on the temple estates or as tenants of the local nomarch. 
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It should come as no surprise to find this family of modest station employing three 
Asiatic servants, two men and a woman, in the light of the revelations provided by 
P.Brooklyn 35.1446 and of Posener’s subsequent study.' To this aspect of Egyptian 
life, also, this stela adds its mite of information. 


! See especially Hayes, op. cit. 99, 148-9; and Posener, Syria 34, 151-6: ‘these Asiatics could be reckoned 
by the dozen . . . (in the possession of) private people living in Upper Egypt’ (p. 1 56). 
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A FRAGMENT OF A PUNT SCENE 


By NINA M. DAVIES 


THE Tomb of Hepusonb (no. 67), First Prophet of Amiin in the reign of Hatshepsut, 
contains an interesting fragment which is all that remains of a scene of felling incense 
trees in Punt.' 





The tomb is a fairly large one with engaged pillars to right and left of the entrance; 
a passage leads to another chamber containing the bases of four round columns. The 
painting, on fine white plaster, is characteristic of the good execution of the period. 
With the exception of the two fragments here illustrated the scenes on the walls have 
been smashed into such small pieces and the queen’s cartouche and figure so entirely 
erased, that it is difficult to suppose that it was not intentional. The thousands of small 
fragments unearthed in the debris are brightly coloured, and it seems likely they were 
buried not long after the succeeding reign of ‘Tuthmosis III had begun. | 

It is fortunate that the Punt fragment (at 1 on plan) was spared, for it is of much 
interest since it shows the incense-trees being cut down in the country of their origin, 
the first of the sequence of events during the expedition (pl. IV). The background is 
pink desert dotted with red, blue, and white pebbles—the Egyptian’s conventional way 

' For the plan reproduced here I am indebted to Porter-Moss, Top. Bib, 1 (and ed.), part I, p. 124. See 


op. cit., p. 133, for the tomb, and for its location see Gardiner-Weigall, Top. Cat., pl. vi. For Hepusonb's cone 
see N. de G. Davies and Macadam, Corpus of Eg. Funerary Cones, no. 21. 
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of colouring the ‘Red land’, i.e. the desert. All scenes of Punt showing a landscape above 
the ships appear to have had similar backgrounds which correspond to the pebbly sand 
along the sea-shore. Whether it is Hepusonb himself who is supervising the felling of 
the trees or his deputy we cannot tell, but this dignitary leans on a long staff similar to 
that customarily carried by Egyptian officials when in contact with Puntites. ‘The two 
wood-cutters as well as the official are definitely Egyptians. Hepusonb, in his capacity 
of First Prophet of Amiin, would no doubt have been responsible for the adequate 
supply of the incense which was used in the temple-service of Amun, and this responsi- 
bility seems implied in the scenes on the walls of his tomb. 

The trees have yellow trunks and branches and green leaves, Below is shown a frag- 
ment of an Egyptian ship with a red mast and rigging. Since the sail is down we may 
deduce that it is anchored close to the shore and the trees are destined to be the cargo. 

The rest of the proceedings can be followed on the walls of the Punt colonnade at 
Deir el-Bahri.' There the incense-trees, similar to those in our fragment, are shown 
growing together with palms round the houses of the Puntites along the sea-shore. 
One tree has been uprooted and its roots encased in a basket of earth, perhaps to be 
planted out later in the temple-gardens of Deir el-Bahri.* It is slung by a rope on to a 
long pole carried by six men who look like Egyptians although they may belong to one 
of the negroid tribes who are in the company of the Puntites. Another picture in the 
temple shows Egyptian ships which have rigging similar to the one in Tomb 67, with 
the trees loaded on the decks and proceeding to Thebes with sails spread and oarsmen 
pulling. On arrival they are greeted by a figure resembling the man superintending the 
tree-felling in the Tomb of Hepusonb. He receives the precious cargo as an acceptable 
gift for Hatshepsut’s ‘father’, Amun. 

A little side-light on Hepusonb is provided by the text on a small limestone ostracon 
found by H. E. Winlock when clearing the forecourt of Hatshepsut’s temple.3 It is a 
list of offerings ‘brought by Amenhotpe, wife of the High Priest of Amin Hepusonb, 
which is destined for the temple of Amiin in Deir el-Bahri [Zeseru]’. Various items 
follow including ‘incense for fumigation, five pots’. This seems a personal contribution 
from Hepusonb’s family apart from the large amount which, in his official position of 
High Priest of Amin, he offered daily for the gratification of the god. 

The other fragment of any size in the tomb (at 3 on plan) is a scene of craftsmen, 
evidently chariot-makers (pl. V).* In the upper register they are cutting and bending 
wood or leather. A man stands on the right and is, perhaps, an overseer. Below, a part 
of a chariot can be seen and another man engaged on similar work. These makers of 
chariots in the royal workshops may also be connected with the supply of incense. A 
chariot is used by the Egyptian official who descends from it to meet the Puntites at 

t Porter—Moss, Top. Bib. m1, 115-17. 

2 See Winlock, Bull, MMA, part ii (1923-4), 5—6, and figs. 1 and 17. ‘The garden at the foot of the ramp of 
Hatshepsut’s temple, however, has only evidence of palm-stumps and papyrus plants, while Mentuhotpe's 
garden has tamarisks and sycomore-fig trees. 

1 Winlock, Bull. MMA, part ii (Dec. 1923-4), 20. 


4 For text of chariot-makers, see Sethe, Urk. tv, 488 (156) p. For the stela and other fragments of text in 
the tomb, op. cit. 487-8 (156) a. 
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the port of arrival (el-Quseir?), and also by the official who leads the convoy of asses 
bearing their products to Thebes (see Tombs 143 and 89). 

In the lowest register, a boy is shown facing a small standing monkey of the ‘green’ 
species which comes from Punt. 

On the north wall (at 2 on plan), is the remains of a stela.1 On the NW. wall the top 
of a kiosk is visible. Three hawk’s heads crowned with disks, an uraeus at the end, and 
a bull’s head below, are all that remain. 

In the passage (at 4 on plan), Hepusonb kneels before a stand of food-offerings with 
uplifted hands. On the lintel inside the entrance to the inner room is part of a kiosk, 
with two crowned hawks at either end of a sun-disk flanked by an uraeus on each side, 
surmounted by the ‘heaven’ sign. All the rest, probably including Hatshepsut'’s figure 
and cartouche, has been destroyed. There are attractive and well-preserved ceiling- 
patterns in the tomb.? 

Two other scenes in Theban tombs throw some additional light on the journey from 
Punt by its inhabitants and their arrival in Egypt and may be linked with the scenes 
in the Tomb of Hepusonb. The first is in Tomb no. 143.3 Neither the name of the owner 
of the tomb nor that of a king has survived, and the scenes on the walls are badly 
destroyed with the exception of that of the boats; but sufficient is left to make a restora- 
tion possible.* The Puntites are shown arriving in their own craft which look like rafts.5 
A triangular black sail is carrying them towards the shore while a man in the stern 
guides each raft with a large steering-oar. Bales of cow-hide are piled on deck and, in 
addition to the six men who man the boats, there are two women; one, in the upper 
boat, holds on to the mast and the other below is suckling a child. The pink desert, 
similar to that in the Tomb of Hepusonb, forms the background but the boats are set 
on blue water. Two chiefs have landed and are greeting the Egyptians who have come 
to meet them. In the upper register, the products of Punt are piled, including a tree 
like that in Tomb 67, while an official stands with a long staff surveying the goods to be 
bartered. In the register below, another official is shown holding out his hand towards 
a typically Egyptian collection of objects which are perhaps to be exchanged for those 
above. As in Tomb 89, the officer has his chariot and escort of soldiers. Loaded asses 
carry away the cargo from Punt including an incense-tree slung on a pole between the 
shoulders of two men. 

The second scene is that in the Tomb of Amenmosi (no. 89).° Here no ships are in 
evidence and the action takes place after the goods to be bartered have been landed by 
the Puntites. They bring panther-skins, two live panthers, bales of skins, and receptacles 


' These fragmentary indications are supplied from notes by Norman de G, Davies. 

2 Jéquier, Décoration égyptienne, pls. v [9], x [18]. Passage, pl. xxviii [43]. 

> For location of the tomb see Gardiner—-Weigall, Top. Cat., pl. x. 

* Partly published by N. de G. Davies in Bull, MMA, part ii (Nov. 1935), 46-49. See also Porter—-Moss, 
Top. Bib. 1 (and ed.), part i, p. 255; plan on p. 256; boats at 6 on plan. 

$ My painting of these Puntite rafts is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

6 For location of tomb sce Gardiner-Weigall, Top. Cat., pl. iii, a-B. For a description of the scene and a 
drawing see Davies, JEA 26, 136, and pl. xxv. See also Porter-Moss, Top. Bib. 1 (2nd ed.), part I, p. 181; 
plan, p. 176; scene at 14. 
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full of aromatic gum(?). Below, large heaps of the same substance, piled up on the 
ground, are shown being measured before the Egyptian scribes. In the two registers 
below the goods have been loaded on donkeys for the journey between el-Quseir(?) 
and Thebes. They are driven along by Egyptians through this waterless region ac- 
companied by their officer in a two-horsed chariot. The Puntites have now presumably 
returned home. 

In the Punt scenes at Deir el-Bahri we see two Puntites who have arrived bearing 
sacks on their shoulders and part of another man who holds an ebony log. He is 
followed by an ass which suggests that, as in Tombs 89 and 143, these cargoes were also 
loaded on asses for the journey to Thebes. The barter of goods, however, instead of 
taking place at a sea-port, is here shown being conducted in Thebes where the ‘Great 
Ones of Punt’ are presenting in person the products of their land to Hatshepsut, and 
the Egyptians have their goods laid out for exchange. The manner in which the pro- 
ducts of Punt were transported to Thebes is fraught with problems. If Egyptian ships 
based on el-Quseir brought the goods from Punt to that port, a long journey was then 
required through the desert to the Nile Valley as far as Koptos. The Egyptians were 
familiar with the route owing to their quarrying expeditions through the Wadi Ham- 
maméat, but a giraffe and a rhinoceros, as well as apes and panthers, shown at Deir 
el-Bahri, could scarcely have survived the journey, the first two at least needing green 
foliage for food. It is also unlikely that there would have been accommodation for such 
large beasts on the vessels during the sea voyage. If, however, the ships sailed along the 
coast up the Gulf of Suez to the latitude of Memphis, the Nile is then only a relatively 
short distance away. The cargoes could be carried overland to Memphis and then 
transferred to other boats for the journey up the river to Thebes. Even so animals of 
the size of giraffes and rhinoceroses must have been a problem. 

Another question worth consideration is how the pictures of the land of Punt with 
houses surrounded by trees and complete with ladders, house-dogs, and cattle, repre- 
sented in great detail, could be shown on the walls of the temple. At Deir el-Bahri 
one scene shows with meticulous care how two Egyptian ships are being loaded in Punt. 
The men carrying the different products from the shore up the gang-planks into the 
ships, the apes on board, all the details of the ships with their rigging and the sea- 
creatures in the water are all depicted in such a way that we may surmise that drawings 
were made on the spot. This supposition is especially probable since this was not one 
of the stereotyped scenes with which we are familiar. Did Hatshepsut therefore antici- 
pate Tuthmosis III who took a draftsman with him to record the birds and plants in 
Syria? Those records were subsequently sculptured on the walls of his Festival Hall 
in Karnak. It seems possible then that the expedition to Punt was also accompanied 
by one or more draftsmen who made careful studies of what they saw there and that 
these studies were afterwards translated into stone by Theban sculptors. 

The following tombs at Qurneh definitely picture processions of Puntites with other 
foreigners, carrying their characteristic products. 

(a) Tomb 100 (Rekhmiré*).' Two Puntites carry a tree in a basket slung on a pole. 

1 Davies, Paintings from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré, pl. i. 
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They were shown with small black beards and hair in long curls, but the black pigment 
on the beards has now faded to a mere stain against the carrying-pole and the curls on 
the right-hand man have completely disappeared. 

(5) Tomb 39 (Puyemré<).! Egyptian scribes registering the products of Punt which 
comprise many trees, incense in heaps as in tomb 89, gold, ostrich-eggs, and feathers. 
In the lowest register there is a line of Puntites shown advancing towards an Egyptian 
scribe while another Egyptian brings up the rear. 

Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sashu-rer (ui, figs. 2, 5, 6, and pl. ii), shows 
bound Puntites taken captive in that king’s reign (Fifth Dynasty). In the tombs listed 
here, however, there seems no definite evidence that Puntites were other than traders 
with Egypt in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


* N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, 1, pl. xxxii. 
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THE PLAN OF TOMB 55 IN THE VALLEY 
OF THE KINGS 


By ELIZABETH THOMAS 


[Editor’s note. In view of the fact that there is no easily accessible plan of the tomb ascribed 
to Tiye in the Valley of the Kings, it has seemed appropriate to publish here, as a prelude to the 
three subsequent articles, the plan of the tomb prepared during the season 1959/1960 by Miss 
Elizabeth Thomas. This plan was very generously offered to the Journal by Miss Thomas who 
is in the process of preparing a general survey of the royal tombs at Thebes.] 
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ONCE AGAIN THE SO-CALLED COFFIN OF 
AKHENATEN 


By H. W. FAIRMAN 


Ever since its discovery by Theodore M. Davis in 1907, the so-called Tomb of Queen 
Tiye, and more particularly the coffin and the identity of the skeleton found within it, 
have deservedly occupied a prominent position in discussions of the special problems 
of the ‘Amarna Period. To the original publication of Davis,' have been added Elliot 
Smith’s report on the skeleton,? studies by Daressy,3 Engelbach,* with an article by 
Derry on the skeleton,’ and recently an article by Gardiner.® References to the other 
works which deal with the tomb, but which have little direct bearing on the main 
object of the present paper, are given by Gardiner and are not repeated here.’ 

It may seem superfluous to contemplate adding yet another to these studies, but my 
justification is in the first place that I have a small new document to add to the evidence; 
secondly, that through the courtesy of Dr. Victor Girgis Antun, Chief Keeper of the 
Cairo Museum, and Dr. Abdel Kader Selim of the Cairo Museum I have recently 
been enabled to study closely both the coffin and the magical bricks from the Tomb 
of Tiye; and thirdly, that the previous studies have produced such contradictory views. 

Davis and his collaborators at first thought that both tomb and mummy belonged to 
Queen Tiye, but abandoned this view when Elliot Smith showed that the skeleton was 
that of a man,* a fact which led Davis, Elliot Smith, and Weigall® to the assumption 
that this man must therefore have been Akhenaten. Daressy for his part felt there was 
little certainty about the identity of the body, but at the end of his article expressed 
the view that the coffin had been made for Tiye, modified for Akhenaten but never 
used by him, and eventually occupied by Tuttankhamiin.’® Derry, in response to an 
invitation from Quibell,'' undertook a re-examination of the skeleton from the tomb of 


' Theodore M. Davis, The Tomb of Queen Tiyi, London, 1910 (abbreviated below as Dav.). 

2 G. Elliot Smith, The Royal Mummies (CCG, Cairo, 1912), 51-56. , 

2 G. Daressy, ‘Le Cercueil de Khu-en-aten’, in BIFAO 12 (1916), 145-6 (abbreviated Dar.). 

* R. Engelbach, “The So-called Coffin of Akhenaten’, in Ann, Serv. 31 ( 193 1), 98-114 (abbreviated Eng.). 

$ D. E. Derry, ‘Note on the Skeleton hitherto believed to be that of King Akhenaten’, in Ann. Serv. 31 

1931), 115-19 (abbreviated Derry). 
x Geeta "The So-called Tomb of Queen Tiye’, in JEA 43 (1957), 10-25 {abbreviated Gard.). 

7 I shall, however, employ the following abbreviations: Amarna for N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of 
El Amarna, 6 vols., London, 1903-8; Sandman for M. Sandman, Texts from the Time of Akhenaten (Bibliotheca 
Aegyptiaca russels, 1938). 

* Dav. igePee Secrets repeated and amplified in G. Elliot Smith, The Royal Mummies, 51-56. 

9 A. E.P. Weigall, Life and Times of Akhnaton, revised edition, 1922; "The Mummy of Akhenaton’, in JEA 8 


(1922), 193-9. 


10 , , and ially 159. : a eC : 
w Dat. 156-5 Least conars dl Quibell was Keeper in the Cairo Museum when he made the invitation. Since 


ibell ceased i it is evi : inati d reconstruction are to be placed 
be K rin 1923, it is evident that Derry’s examination an 
geese at the van car, may ye been earlier. At least, his work was completed before the mummy of 
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Tiye, was able to make a better restoration of the broken skull than Elliot Smith had 
succeeded in doing, and was thus led to contradict some of the latter’s principal con- 
clusions. Subsequently Engelbach was invited by Derry to re-examine the coffin! and 
reached the conclusion that the coffin had been used for the burial of Smenkhkaré¢ to 
whom, in his opinion, the skeleton belonged; the latter conclusion was then accepted 
by Derry. Gardiner, on studying the question, concluded that coffin and mummy were 
of Akhenaten. Almost immediately, however, Gardiner retracted or modified some of 
his principal conclusions but reiterated that he believed (a) that the coffin had been 
originally intended for one of the ‘Amarna princesses but had been subsequently 
adapted for Akhenaten; (6) that ‘the inscription on the foot end was largely prompted 
by the example of those earlier and later coffins which placed a speech of Isis in that 
position’ ; (c) that ‘great weight’ was to be attached to the pronoun of the second person 
singular masculine in the inscriptions on the foot-end; and (d) that when the body was 
placed in the coffin it was believed that it was of Akhenaten himself, the evidence of 
the magical bricks being, in his opinion, ‘incontrovertible’.* 

It is because of these conflicting and confusing opinions that I venture to return to 
this much-disputed problem. My principal concern, it should be noted, is to study 
again the inscriptions on the coffin. Many of the facts are elementary and well known 
and the general analysis and inferences have figured regularly in my lectures during 
the past twelve years; some of them are implicit in Gardiner’s most recent statement 
outlined above, but it seems essential to present once more the facts, to submit them 
to a critical examination, and to draw from the results of this inquiry what seem to be 
the logical inferences and deductions. It is inevitable that such an inquiry should lead 
to an attempt to reconstruct the history of the coffin and to try and identify the skeleton 
that was found in it, but this is a secondary objective, for I am profoundly convinced 
that there is an urgent need for the body to be submitted to a new and objective study 
employing all the techniques of modern medical science, and that until this is done it 
is impossible to hope even to attempt to say the last word about its identity. 

My collation of the coffin in Cairo was confined to the exterior of the lid and to the 
foot-end. Owing to the very fragile condition of the lid it was considered unwise to lift 
it in order to examine the under side. Thus, of the five strips of inscription I have only 
examined that marked A by Daressy and Engelbach, the vertical column down the 
middle of the lid (for its position see Eng., pl. 1), Of the other four strips, Engelbach 
failed to trace B, C, and unspecified parts of E; my failure to collate D and the remainder 
of E does not necessarily imply that they also have been lost, for lack of time prevented 
me from asking for search to be made for them. My collation of A and the foot-end 


‘Tutrankhamiin was examined (in 1926), for he records that during the unwrapping of the mummy of 'Tutrankh- 
aman he noticed that the head resembled that of the skeleton from the tomb of Tiye (Derry, 118). It is neces- 
sary to emphasize these facts, for they demonstrate that Derry's contradiction of Elliot Smith's views was based 
on a more accurate reconstruction of the skull, and that his opinion was formed before Tutrankhamiin’s mummy 
was known to him or before Engelbach's study had been undertaken: it was, in fact, a genuinely independent 
opinion, uninfluenced by the views of others or by the body of Tutrankhamiin. 

t Eng. 98. 

* FEA 45 (1959), 107-8 (in a review of J. Lindon Smith, Tombs, Temples and Ancient Art). 
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completely confirms the accuracy of Engelbach’s copies and his indications of altered 
or added portions, which are perfectly clear and definite. This fact entitles one to 
regard his copies of D and part of E with some degree of confidence, apart from one 
reservation. 

Daressy recalls that when the coffin was discovered the four strips in the interior had 
become detached and had fallen on the mummy, giving at first the impression that it 
had, according to Maspero, been ‘roulée ensuite dans une dizaine de lames d'or flexible 
qui lui formaient une gaine lache’.' It is evident therefore that the four strips B, C, 
D, and E were not found each in a continuous strip but were broken into a varying 
number of pieces. Daressy in fact recalls ‘lorsque je dressai la catalogue de la trouvaille 
il pouvait y avoir hésitation sur la place a assigner a quelques-uns des débris’.2 Though 
he states that the inserted pieces were of thinner gold and the hieroglyphs incised with 
less care,} there is no indication anywhere of what criteria were employed to determine 
the precise strip to which each fragment belonged. 

A study of the copies of Daressy4 and Engelbach* suggests that B was in at least 
three pieces, D in not less than two, and E in two or three pieces.® The end of column 
D well illustrates the difficulty in which the scholar is now placed. Daressy indicates 
no lacuna between =, which he marks as being an insertion, and 2:'*~, which he con- 
sidered was part of the original text. Engelbach, on the other hand, records a lacuna of 
unknown dimensions between these two groups, and, contrary to Daressy, marks 
0 4 47 as an insertion, and = as original. Furthermore, Engelbach goes on to say (Eng., 
p. ror) that -4,—, which in his opinion is ‘certainly’ part of the original inscription, is 
on a piece of gold that differs from the rest of D but that may resemble E, so that it 
might possibly have belonged to column E. Engelbach gives no reason for his being 
certain that the epithet, though on a detached piece of gold, was part of the original 
text, and it may be suspected that this certainty is merely due to his mistaken idea that 
the coffin was that of Smenkhkarét and hence the deduction that the words mr(y) 
we n Re must have been original: it is quite evident that neither the assumption nor the 
inference drawn from it is proven. It is unfortunate that apparently no one, when it 
was possible to do so, ever checked the internal dimensions of the coffin to determine 
the probable original length of the various columns, and that no measurements are 
given of the lengths of the surviving strips, for these details would have made it rela- 
tively easy to establish the approximate extent of the lacunae. It seems a priori probable 
that B and C were longer than they appear to be from the published copies and that E 
may have been approximately the same length or slightly shorter, whereas D should 
probably be shorter than B, C, and E, but appreciably longer than A. 

It may be concluded from this preliminary survey of the columns B, C, D, and E, 
and particularly of the concluding parts of each column, that there is good reason to 

t G. Maspero, ‘Le Tombeau de la reine Tiy?’, in Causeries d’ Egypte, 343 (not accessible to me), quoted by 
Dar. 146, n. 1. 

a Dar. 146. 3 Dar. 152. 4 Dar. 149-59. * Eng. roo. 
* Engelbach marks ‘S) in E as a restoration, so that presumably at that time E was in at least three pieces; 


Daressy, on the other hand, does not indicate that the word was missing. 
7 Daressy gives the sign in the opposite and normal direction {- 
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accept the accuracy of Engelbach’s copies of those texts that were still accessible to 
him. On the other hand, it is impossible to place complete reliance on the placing by 
Daressy and Engelbach of the inserted fragments in the lower sections of these columns. 
It is quite uncertain what the original length of these columns was, and it is highly 
probable that a substantial proportion of the inserted texts in all four strips is missing. 
This fact makes nonsense of Engelbach’s attempted reconstruction of the original and 
altered versions, and goes some way to explain why the extant portions do not make 
sense and cannot be arranged in connected series.! Hence it is clear that the incomplete 
material that has survived prevents any accurate reconstructions of the probable con- 
tent of the later restorations, and that, similarly, lack of precise information about the 
original length of each strip and of the surviving portions precludes any precise recon- 
struction of some of them, although a guess may be made as to their approximate 
original nature. 

It is therefore less of a misfortune that I was only able to collate strip A. This strip 
is complete, hence it is easier to suggest a reconstruction of the original text. At the 
same time it is clear that the general plan of all five strips is the same, although there 
must have been differences in wording after mhh dt. If it be possible to reconstruct the 
original composition and wording of A, there is a high degree of probability that the 
remaining four strips were originally constructed on the same general lines. We there- 
fore commence our study of the inscribed portions of the coffin with column A. 

Text A is on the front of the lid of the coffin in a vertical column from just below the 
crossed arms to the feet? and, underlining with dots the inserted words of the later 
version, reads: [afQ\ Kf— y= (Erased |X N—IIAII—MIS FT IDF PTI 
B26. The central portion marked (a)-(6) is identical in the other four strips 
except for a few variants which, apart from the insertion of a2 in strips D and E after 
nty ico-f, are merely graphic. These variants, together with the differing beginnings and 
endings of the strips, may most conveniently be studied and compared in Eng. 100 and 
Gard. 21. In all five columns the name in the cartouche has been erased: a meticulous 
examination with a lens of the cartouche in strip A failed to reveal any traces of cutting 
—the wood is very dry, and is broken up by numerous cracks of varying width and 
depth. 

There can be no doubt that the name in the cartouche was originally the prenomen 
of Akhenaten (01 $2"), for Gardiner has convincingly demonstrated, contrary to the 
declarations of Daressy and Engelbach, that ps Sri nfr n pr Tin enh and its variants refer 
to Akhenaten.3 The eighteen instances of this expression or its abbreviated variants 
which I have found in the ‘Amarna inscriptions refer exclusively to Akhenaten. 

Since, however, it was deemed essential to change the words that in all five strips 
originally preceded the name and titulary of Akhenaten into epithets that beyond all 
doubt refer to a king, it is certain that the original text must have referred to a person 


1 Cf. Gard. 20-21 where the difficulties in interpreting the surviving fragments are well brought out. 
2 Eng., pl. 1 facing p. 98. 3 Gard. 16. 
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who was not a king, for otherwise there would have been no obvious need to change the 
wording. But the evidence of the suffix pronouns on the foot-end of the coffin demon- 
strates that the coffin was first inscribed for a woman. Each column must therefore have 
commenced with epithets or titles of a woman who was connected with Akhenaten as 
wife, concubine, or daughter, and to these titles the titulary and name of Akhenaten 
must have stood as genitives. This being so, there can be no doubt that the name and 
titles of the woman in question must have been recorded in the space below r nhh dt, 
though obviously the titles must have varied from strip to strip according to the space 
available. 
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By a fortunate chance it is possible to test the plausibility of this theoretical recon- 
struction of the original text of the strips. Dr, W. C. Hayes of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art recently published a translation of a text concerning a hitherto un- 
known wife of Akhenaten.' The inscription is found on a small calcite pot; through 
the courtesy of Dr. Hayes I am able to reproduce a photograph of the complete pot 
(pl. VI, 1) together with Dr. Hayes’s hand-copy of the text (fig. 1). The pot bears 
MMA Accession No. 20.2.11 and was bought in 1920 from Howard Carter; its pro- 
venance is unknown. The pot measures 10-7 cm. in height, 8-8 cm. in maximum 
breadth; it has been mended and restored in the Museum, but no part of the inscrip- 
tion has been restored. 

There seems to be no limit to the long arm of coincidence. In December 1959 the 
British Museum acquired a piece of a calcite vase, originally in the collection of the 
late Rev. G. D. Nash, bearing a duplicate of the same text (B.M. 65901). I am grateful 


' W.C. Hayes, The Scepter of Egypt, , 294 (New York, 1959). 
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to the Trustees of the Museum and to Mr. I. E. S. Edwards for permission to publish 
this fragment, and to Mr. T. G. H. James for the facsimile of the text (fig. 2). 





Fic. 2 


Except for a few relatively unimportant details, the two texts are identical. On the 
left are the cartouches of the Aten in the early form of the name, and the nomen and 
prenomen of Akhenaten, The main text in three vertical columns reads: The great, 
beloved wife of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, who lives on Truth, Lord of the Two 
Lands' (Neferkhepruréc-warenré |, the goodly child of the living Aten, who shall be living 
for ever and ever, Kia. Here we have an exact duplicate of the text of the five strips 
from the coffin, and at the same time we learn of a hitherto unknown wife of Akhenaten, 
though there seem no sufficient grounds for accepting Hayes’s suggestion that Kia was 
a foreigner. The build-up of the text, it will be noted, is precisely the same as that 
which I suggest formed the original version of the strips. ‘The name Kia deserves a 
brief passing mention. Readers of the Journal will recall that Aldred recently published 
a stela of the early ‘Amarna Period on which is mentioned a man whose name he sug- 
gested should be read Kia.* ‘This, of course, would not be the first Egyptian name that 
could be possessed by either men or women, but, as Aldred has pointed out, the true 
reading of the name on the stela is highly problematical: the decisive portion of the 
first sign is destroyed and there is no proof that it was =; it might have been > or ~, 
and either Ndi: or Hbi: seems to be a possible alternative. 

' MMA omits mb fey. 

2 C. Aldred, “The Beginning of the El-‘Amarna Period: 1. The Stela of Kia’, in JEA 45 (1959), 19-22, with 
pl. m1 and fig. 1. 


3 For confusion between — and ‘G7 in personal names cf. W. Helck, Zur Verwaltung des Mittleren und Newen 
Reiches (Leiden, 1958), 302. 
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We must now consider whether it is possible to suggest a reasonably assured restora- 
tion of the wording of strip A, and to suggest the name of the woman for whom the 
coffin was originally made. It is obvious from the nature of the text on the British 
Museum and Metropolitan Museum vases that Kia must be included in the list of 
candidates. I presume that no one can seriously believe that either Queen Tiye or 
Nefertiti should be suggested. Of the ‘Amarna princesses, Meketaten seems to be 
excluded, because of her relatively early death and burial at el-‘Amarna; ‘Ankhesnamiin 
though we do not possess her mummy or funerary equipment, cannot be envisaged as 
a candidate; and the three youngest daughters of Akhenaten and Nefertiti are such 
shadowy personages that it would be ridiculous to put forward the name of any one 
of them. We are thus left with Kia and Meritaten as the two most likely candidates. 

Although Kia must obviously have very strong claims for selection since she is the 
only person at present known who is associated with precisely the same texts as are 
found on the coffin, I confess myself doubtful and sceptical of her claims. In all five 
strips there is a maximum of three groups available before nsw-bit, and in A there is 
not room at the end for more than another three groups. The known titulary of Kia is 
too large for the available space at the beginning of the five strips, and it is impossible 
to suggest any convincing combination of title plus her name at the bottom of strip A. 
There are insuperable difficulties to suggesting any wording for the even longer spaces 
at the end of strips B, C, D, and E. Moreover, if Kia be the person, there will be con- 
siderable complications and difficulties in restoring the inscriptions on the foot-end of 
the coffin. For these reasons serious consideration must be given to the claims of 
Meritaten. 

It so happens that Meritaten is the only ‘Amarna princess of whom there have 
survived inscriptions that would fit without any great difficulty into the theoretical 
framework which I have suggested for the original texts on the five strips. It is well 
known that the excavation of Maruaten at el-‘Amarna produced a number of blocks on 
which the name and titles of Meritaten had been surcharged over those of Nefertiti. 
All the texts were studied and presented with great care and detail by Gunn." The 
original text, in vertical columns, and after the erasures had been made seems in 


general to have been:...-A---- —? MISSIOLBL YK .. SO -- eee D,. At C, 
3< formed part of the original text but was erased and replaced by di nh, di nh dt or 
di enh dt (n)hh: in the light of our present discussion one is tempted to imagine that 
originally ps sri m pi Itn or pi sri nfr np? Ttn may have stood here, but if Gunn’s 
spacing is correct, the space seems too small for even the former. Among the surcharges 
noted by Gunn at A are: 123, eee era nh. . D the surcharges include 

melee Lee Sod and $A Selo. 
sei “ity oil are een to the problem of the reconstruction of the original 
inscriptions of the five strips from the coffin, it is evident that Sa would fit the 
space at the beginning of all five strips. At the end of strip A it is evident that room 
t COA 1, 152-3. Drawings or facsimiles of the principal fragments are reproduced on pls. lvi; lvii, nos. 55, 
104, 120, 124, 126; lxi, no. 44°. 


| 60, 85; lix, NOS. 40, 41, 42, 43» 45» 475 Ix, NOS. 79 
* — Sd sometimes original, sometimes a surcharge. 3 ‘This group is sometimes omitted. 
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must be found for Meritaten and that since it is a coffin we are discussing it is probable, 
but not absolutely certain, that room should be found for =. Hence the restoration 
that would fill the space would be in all probability *}%2=—, with or without the 
addition of “.' In strips B, C, D, and E restoration is not so easy since, as we have 
already seen, the exact extent of the space to be restored is uncertain. There is no 
reason whatever to suspect, however, that at the end of each strip there ever stood any- 
thing more than the name and epithets of the princess, and one can suggest that in 
each column there once stood the appropriate spellings and variants that best filled 
the available space. 

I suggest, therefore, as a possible restoration of strip A: [The beloved King's Daughter 
of | the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, who lives on Truth, Lord of the Two Lands, 
[(Neferkhepruré-warenré)], the goodly child of the living Aten who shall be living for 
ever and ever: [The King’s Daughter, Meritaten (justified ?)]. The remaining four strips 
could be restored on parallel and roughly similar lines, with such variants as would 
be dictated by the length of each strip. 

We must now turn to the inscriptions on the foot. For the sake of convenience I 
reproduce here as fig. 3 Engelbach’s facsimile of the texts. My collation of these texts 
confirmed Engelbach’s copy in all details. The inserted passages are clear and are as 
indicated by him. In line 7 my notes support Engelbach’s reading of the suffix after rn 
as s#, and I did not detect the beard which Daressy claimed had been added to the 
figure of the seated woman.3 I cannot, however, understand the reasons that prompted 
Engelbach to place fragment Y in line 12 and not, as Daressy did, at Z in line 9. The 
gap in both lines is almost exactly the same, and Y is equally out of place in either line. 
I assume that the fragment must have stood in one of these lines, but a quick test 
showed that it was not a good fit in either, and there is no evidence to indicate in which 
it was placed. The ruling lines at the bottom of Y are nothing like as clear and definite 
as Engelbach indicated, and I have considerable doubts whether they exist. 

The inscriptions on the foot of the coffin fall into two parts of unequal length: line 1 
to the middle of line 9, and the remainder of line g to line 12. The latter is clearly a 
duplicate of the text on the strips which we have just been discussing, and therefore 
my interpretation and restoration of the text is identical with that given above: the exact 
form of the restorations at Z and Y had better wait, however, until the discussion of all 
the inscriptions has been completed. 

At the outset it will perhaps be better briefly to discuss the nature of this text and 
thus slightly anticipate some of the conclusions of the more detailed study. Gardiner’s 
interpretation of the text rests on the assumption that because ‘at the foot-end of the 
sarcophagi of the Eighteenth Dynasty Pharaohs it is regularly Isis who speaks’, it 
therefore follows that the speaker in line 1 of our text must have been Nefertiti, who 
impersonated Isis and was addressing Akhenaten as Osiris.‘ It is also evident that this 


' ‘There is not space for the inclusion of both |. 42 and “=, and one of these must be omitted. In suggesting 
the inclusion of s#t-nsee I have been influenced by the invariable use and repetition of the title at Maruaten, 
but on the coffin it is obvious that “=" is a possibility, 

* Eng., pl. 2 facing p. roo. 3 Dar. 151, + Gand. 3250. 
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Fic. 3. FOOT-END OF THE SO-CALLED COFFIN OF AKHENATEN. 
From Ann, Serv. 31, pl. 2, facing p. 100. 
Later inserted signs or groups are indicated by dotted lines. 
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same idea is still basic to Gardiner’s latest, modified approach to the interpretation of 
the coffin and its texts (see above, p. 26 and n. 2). 

A moment’s reflection will demonstrate that this is pure assumption for which no 
adequate proof has been adduced. It is no proof to argue that because the foot-end of 
Tut‘ankhamiin’s gold coffin shows that he followed the old beliefs and practices it 
automatically follows that Akhenaten, or for that matter any other Aten-worshipper in 
the high Aten Period, still adhered to the old funerary ways. It must first be proved 
that for Akhenaten and his followers the old attitude to death, to funerary practices, 
and to the after-life was substantially unaltered. There is in fact no evidence that this 
was so. During the ‘Amarna Period, Osiris and Isis and their cycle share the same fate 
as all the other gods of Egypt, and their names, and any references to the beliefs 
associated with them, either disappear or are simply not mentioned, It seems extra- 
ordinary in the actual circumstances that either Akhenaten or Nefertiti should ever 
either overtly or implicitly impersonate Osiris, Isis, or any of the old gods. It is now 
clear that already at the beginning of the ‘Amarna Period, before ever Akhenaten 
moved to el-‘Amarna, Osiris was on the way out by the simple expedient of assimilating 
him to the sun-god. This is made abundantly clear in the lintel of Hatiay in the 
Louvre published some years ago by Drioton.' On this monument, in the course of a 
hymn to Osiris, we read: Thou hast appeared like Réc on the horizon: his disk (itn) is thy 
disk, his image (tit) is thy image, his dignity (Sfyt) is thy dignity It is not merely that 
Osiris was absorbed into the Aten, but all the old beliefs disappear. It is true that 
mummification was practised, that ushabtis were employed, but the decoration of the 
tombs was changed, the only recorded funerary scenes being those of Meketaten and 
Huya.* There is no mention of the Osirian judgement, or of any after-life, Osirian 
or other, in the traditional pattern. There is possibly even a hint that in the later stages 
at el-‘Amarna perhaps the /tp di nsw was eliminated and replaced by identical formulae 
but couched in the form of prayers to, and adoration of, the Aten or the King.5 The 
mortuary beliefs at el-‘Amarna, as Drioton has well demonstrated,® were that dead 
and living slept when Aten went to rest and were all aroused by his rays each morning. 
The dead then left their tombs, accompanied the Aten to his temple and by his grace 
were permitted to share in the service and in the food offered thereat; thereafter they 
are to be imagined as continuing near their former homes and their tombs until sunset. 
Life after death for the worshipper of the Aten was to live near his god and his king in 
the temple on earth, and near his former home and tomb. The prayers for long life and 
for benefits after death are addressed by the dead man primarily to the Aten, often to 
the king himself, and occasionally to the queen. Nothing in all this suggests that the 
beliefs and practices postulated by Gardiner were in fact maintained. Our interpreta- 
tion of the coffin inscriptions must therefore be based on the fact that the dead man in 
person addressed either Aten or the king. 


* Ann. Serv. 43 (1944), 35-43- * Ann. Serv. 43, 37; cf. 42-43. 
2 U. Bouriant, Monuments pour servir 4 l'étude du culte d’ Atonou (Cairo, 1903), pls. 6, 7, and 10. 


* Amarna, 111, pl. 22. 5 Cf. Amarna, 1, pl. 34 and p, 15. 
® See in particular Ann. Serv. 43, 21 ff. 
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In line 1, since the remains of a cartouche are among the inserted signs, it is probable 
that the original version did not contain a cartouche, for in line 10 it can be seen that 
the cartouche was not changed, but only the words inside it. The space available in the 
lacuna is barely 34 squares and there is not room for more than *}. 4] =‘ from the 
beginning of the lacuna to the end of the line. 

There is no necessity to comment upon any points in lines 2, 3, 4, for they have been 
cleared up by my predecessors and there is no more to add. But in line 3 Gardiner 
takes try[-i] mht as introducing the following clause beginning with sdm[-i] ‘[my] 
prayer is that [I] may hear’; but the close parallels in Berlin 20375 (= MDAIK 9, 
126 and Sandman, 172, 6-7. 9-10) suggest that it is to be attached to the preceding 
words “That [I] may behold thy beauty daily is [my] prayer’. 

In line 5 the suffix — that followed Arw is regarded by Gardiner as an obvious fault 
in the original and for that reason it was cut out. This may well be so, but another 
explanation may also be suggested. A suffix, first person singular feminine, ought to 
have stood here in the original; if it did, it ought surely to have been cut out and in 
that event a space for — might have been cut out and the sign after insertion may have 
fallen out. Against this view is the fact that this procedure is different from the usual 
method of correction on this coffin which normally inserts a gold patch on which the 
new reading is incised. If my alternative suggestion be accepted, the suffix, I suggest, 
would have been =. This writing of the first person singular feminine is not recorded 
in F. Behnk, Grammatik der Amarnatexte, or in A. Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik, 
but there are numerous examples to be found on the fragments of canopic jars, prob- 
ably to be dated to the reign of Amenophis III, published many years ago by Legrain; 


a typical example is N32 07 Sein K- 

I cannot hazard a guess as to why at the beginning of line 7 it was necessary to insert 
im-f: the words suit the original admirably and I cannot imagine what they might have 
replaced. 

Line 8 presents some of our toughest problems. Gardiner, believing that Nefertiti 
was the speaker, suggested *pry-i sn plus an unknown epithet. This cannot be so, for if 
Akenaten were he who was buried in the coffin, it is he who would have been address- 
ing the Aten, and since the cartouche is part of the original text it is abundantly clear 
that there is far too little space for *pry-i it plus the two cartouches of the Aten which 
would have been essential. Even assuming for the moment that Akhenaten was put in 
the coffin when it was re-used and its texts adapted, can anyone seriously imagine that 
Akhenaten at his death would have had the early name of the Aten inserted on his 
coffin by his devoted followers? Finally, the words rnh-ti mi Ttn afford conclusive proof 
that at no stage was the name of the Aten imagined as standing in line 8, for no one 
would in cold blood have told the Aten that he was living like the Aten! At el-‘Amarna 
there is only one person who could be said to be living like the Aten and that is the 
king, and it is Akhenaten whose name must be restored in the cartouche and to whom 
the suffix -k in éo-k must refer. Since I am advocating the view that it was Meritaten 


' Ann. Serv. 4, 140, no. 16. 
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for whom the coffin was probably made, the most probable restoration would seem to 


be *2¢ 443 wK (of HE) or *2 492 ACBL): of these alternatives, I prefer the 
former. 

Another little crux is provided by the correction mi Re at the end of line 8. Gardiner’s 
suggestion that the original read *j-¥ is improbable, partly because the space is 
scarcely adequate and it would have been painfully congested. A further objection is 
that the dead man did not pray that his god or his king might be with him but that he 
might be with the god or king: though the net result might, we hope, be the same, the 
underlying ideas of the two phrases are fundamentally and vastly different. There is 
space only for a very small phrase, either an Old Perfective or a very brief adverbial 
expression. $} would fit the space admirably, but is scarcely probable in view of +} 
in line 9. I am inclined to suggest that the original read at because ito-k di r nhh dt is 


applied to Akhenaten himself.' Lastly, I would draw attention to the fact that it was 
apparently considered necessary to alter either di or some equally innocuous expres- 
sion, a very strange action unless it was considered that this innocent little expression 
was in some way inappropriate to the final occupant of the coffin, whereas mi Rr was 
apparently appropriate. We will return to this problem shortly. 

The last points for consideration are the precise form of the words that once stood 
at Z and Y, for I hope that the preceding discussion has already established what was 
probably the general tenor of both passages. It would appear reasonable to expect that 
the first text on the foot-end should end with mi Jin. The lacuna at Z might well be 
filled with *} * 3° 25="—, and at Y we might read *}* S| SS=. 

And so at last the moment is come to give my restored translation of the original text 
on the foot-end of the coffin: 

‘For recitation by [the King’s daughter Meritaten, justified]: May I breathe the sweet 
breath that comes forth from thy mouth. That [I] may behold thy beauty daily is [my] 
prayer. May [I] hear thy sweet voices of the north wind; may [my] flesh grow young 
with life through thy love. Mayest thou give [me] thy hands bearing thy food? and may 
[I] receive it that [I] may live by it. Mayest thou ever call upon my name and it shall 
not fail from thy mouth. [O my father, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, (Nefer- 
khepruré-watenré¢}], thou shalt be [here] for ever and ever, living like Aten. 

‘(The bodily and beloved king’s daughter of] the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
who lives on Truth, Lord of the Two Lands ((Neferkhepruré-watenré¢)], the goodly 
child of the living Aten who shall be here living for ever and ever: [the king’s daughter 
Meritaten, justified].’ 

It is now necessary to discuss as briefly as possible the identity of the person who 
was finally buried in the coffin. It will be realized that the trend of the preceding argu- 


* Amarna, 1, pl. 38 = Sandman, 17, 1; cf. Amarna, 1, pl. 41. 

2 So, rather than ‘spirit’ which is preferred by Gardiner. In addition to the more usual spellings, at el-'Amarna 
LJ; is a common writing of ‘food’: cf. Amarna 1, pl. 35 = Sandman, 5, 4-5; pl. 38 = Sandman, 16, 8-10; 
1, pl. 7 = Sandman, 24, 1-2. 5-6; 11, pl. 16 = Sandman, 37, 9; pl. 19 = Sandman, 39, 16; 40, 3; Iv, pl. 39 = 
Sandman, 58, 15-16; Vv, pl. 2 = Sandman, 60, 8-9; v1, pl. 15 = Sandman, 76, 6. 10-11; pl. 24 = Sandman, 
88, 3; COA uy, pl. 23, 4 = Sandman, 160, 2. 
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ment is to demonstrate that the internal philological evidence of the inscriptions on the 
coffin, combined with our present knowledge of ‘Amarna beliefs and practices, proves 
that at no stage in its history could the coffin have been used or inscribed for Akhenaten. 
This conclusion is, of course, directly contradictory to the latest opinion of Gardiner, 
who, as we have seen above (p. 26), maintains that when the final interment was made 
it was believed that the body was that of Akhenaten and that the presence of the magical 
bricks bearing his name is ‘incontrovertible’ proof of this: he also states that Aldred 
supports this view. For the testimony of the magical bricks to be incontrovertible two 
things are necessary: it must first be proved that the use of such magical bricks was 
still retained in the funerary practices of the end of the ‘Amarna Period; and it must also 
be proved that the texts themselves are such as could reasonably be expected to have 
been employed when the Aten cult was fully developed. No attempt has ever been made 
to establish these points. 

During my recent visit I was fortunate enough to be able to examine the bricks in 
the Cairo Museum, and thanks to the courtesy of the Museum authorities I am able 
to print a very recent photograph of the bricks (pl. VI, 2). ‘The published copies! can 
be corrected at several points, but this must be deferred to another occasion, for our 
concern here is with the cartouches. On the northern brick (pl. VI, 2, right) there is not 
the slightest doubt that the cartouche reads { of 422). Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to be so certain about the southern brick (pl. VI, 2, left). The actual traces of signs are 
far less clear than the photograph would lead one to suppose. At the beginning one 
must read o, but the sign is reduced to a mere rubbed-down smudge. ‘The following 
sign was clearly a narrow, vertical sign but is indecipherable, for no recognizable traces 
have survived. The next group is a very great puzzle: the traces do not suit § and 
there are hints of two horizontal signs one above the other, of which the upper one may 
perhaps slant downwards from right to left. The final group might from the photograph 
be read with considerable optimism as 2", but in front of the original I could not in all 
honesty authenticate a single one of the signs. It should be noted that the cartouche is 
distinctly smaller than that on the northern brick, and if Nfr-hprw-Rr we n Re were 
there, it would be somewhat cramped. In short, though I expected to find the name 
Neferkhepruré-watenré* in the cartouche, I am quite unable to suggest with any 
confidence any sign but o, and I am reasonably convinced that if the name of Akhenaten 
were there, it was probably in a form not paralleled in other spellings of the “Amarna 
Period. I am regretfully unable to assert that the bricks were in fact of the same king. 

In the circumstances, it would be unwise to press the evidence of the bricks too far: 
it is certain that one bore the name Neferkhepruré-wa‘enré, and one would naturally 
have expected the other also to have had the same name, but one cannot now be posi- 
tive. Nevertheless, there are two points that require further consideration. The first is: 
what evidence is there that such practices as the use of magical bricks were maintained 
at the end of the ‘Amarna Period? The answer, of course, is that there 1s at present no 
evidence either way. When, however, the evidence produced above of considerable 


1 Dav. 26-27. 
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changes in funerary beliefs and practices is borne in mind, when it is recalled that the 
same period saw a radical change in the design of royal tombs, and that Akhenaten 
apparently did not use the canopic vessels' that had been prepared for him, it is quite 
patent that there is no proof that the use of the magical bricks persisted at the end of 
the ‘Amarna Period, and it is quite impossible to claim that the finding of such bricks 
in the Tomb of Tiye is incontrovertible proof that they had been used in the burial of 
Akhenaten at el-‘Amarna. The second point is that each brick immediately before the 
name of the king bears the word Osiris, the spelling of the name on each brick being 
different. In the light of all that we know about the religion of el-'Amarna it is un- 
thinkable that Akhenaten, at least at the end of his life, would have called himself ‘the 
Osiris’.2 The conclusion is inescapable that the bricks cannot have been part of the 
actual burial equipment of Akhenaten. I suggest that they formed part of the equip- 
ment being prepared at Thebes at the beginning of the reign, and left behind and dis- 
carded when Akhenaten moved to el-‘Amarna because they were no longer in accord 
with the new ideas. At least, one cannot accept the bricks as incontrovertible testimony. 
If Akhenaten can no longer be considered as the last occupant of the coffin, who can 
be suggested? There is only one king of the late Eighteenth Dynasty who can be con- 
sidered, and that is Smenkhkaré‘. Let us admit that at present there can be no abso- 
lutely concrete proof of this assertion, at the best it is only an inference, a legitimate 
one perhaps, but still an inference. The evidence of the 2.'=~ on strip D should not be 
pressed too hard; for since it is now clear that not all of the original or corrected 
inscriptions have survived, it is impossible to tell how the expression entered into them. 
Nevertheless, in view of the development of our inquiry, the words may well be of 
significance: it should be noted, however, that they do not form part of a cartouche. 
Here I must once again draw attention to the curious correction ‘;' at the end of 
line 8 on the foot-end of the coffin. Why was it necessary to make such a correction? 
If we assume that the coffin was re-worked so that Smenkhkaré* could be buried in it, 
perhaps it was felt that éco-k [di] r nkh dt, which was so clearly associated with Akhenaten, 
was no longer appropriate to Smenkhkaré¢ and was therefore replaced by a more 
suitable expression. Smenkhkaré may, in fact, have had a special attachment to Ré¢. 
He is, for instance, the only king of the Eighteenth Dynasty whose nomen and pre- 
nomen include the name of Ré«. It is curious that I have failed to find an instance of 
iwk mi Re r nhh dt in any of the ‘Amarna inscriptions, though one would have expected 
it to be quite common. On the other hand, when studying the inscriptions on the inside 
of the only one of Tuttankhamiin’s canopic coffinettes accessible to me? I was surprised 
to discover to the right of the face the words: |—2\ >= S)/i Si ~- It is now well 
known that these coffinettes, whose texts reveal a mixture of traditional and Atenist 


! M, Hamza, “The Alabaster Canopic Box of Akhenaton and the Royal Alabaster Canopic Boxes of the 
XVI1Ith Dynasty’, in Ann. Serv. 40 (1940), 537-43; It will be noted that the box is a product of the early part 
of the reign of Akhenaten, before the change in the name of the Aten. 

2 The word ‘Osiris’ is omitted, for instance, in all the ushabtis of Akhenaten known to me: cf. Newberry, 
Funerary Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi (CCG), 397-493, nos. 45548-68; cf. Petrie, A History of Egypt, 1 
(London, 1904), fig. 137 on p. 222. 

1 Ann. Serv. 40 (1949), pl. xxii. 
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elements, were originally made for Smenkhkaré« whose name has been replaced by 
that of Tut‘ankhamiin.! It is a curious coincidence that it is only under Smenkhkaré< 
that I can at present produce a parallel for this phrase, Once again, I am reluctant to 
press this too far, but in the context of this discussion it may be significant. 

To sum up: the coffin, I suggest, was originally made for Meritaten. Subsequently 
her body was presumably removed and the mummy of Smenkhkare« reinterred in it, 
the appropriate textual modification to the inscriptions being made at the same time, 
in places rather clumsily and maladroitly. The reason for this, I would suggest, is per- 
haps to be found in the fact that a substantial proportion of Smenkhkaré’s funerary 
equipment had been taken over for the burial of Tuttankhamin. 

Just how much of Tut‘ankhamiin’s burial equipment was taken from Smenkhkaré¢ 
is unknown. It might conceivably be greater than is generally imagined, even though 
Engelbach’s contention? that the second gold shrine was taken from Smenkhkaré< 
appears to be without foundation? It may be presumed that at the early death of 
Tuttankhamiin a substantial proportion of his burial equipment had not yet been made 
and that Ay made up the deficiency by ‘borrowing’ from the tomb of Smenkhkaré*, 
which must presumably have been at Thebes. As a consequence it was necessary to 
make a semblance of a decent burial for Smenkhkaré¢ who, it may be suggested, was 
removed to a convenient but small tomb, put into a coffin made for Meritaten his wife 
after the necessary inscriptional changes had been made, in parts hastily, clumsily, and 
without much care or attention to logic, and equipped with a small and makeshift col- 
lection of miscellaneous objects of various royal persons that happened to lie more or 
less conveniently to hand. Indirect support for this suggestion may perhaps be found 
in Mrs. Kate Bosse-Griffiths’s paper published in this Journal (pp. 66 ff.) in which she 
publishes a fragment of a coloured glass vessel of Amenophis II which was found in 
the Tomb of Tiye but which apparently fits a glass vessel found some ten years pre- 
viously in the Tomb of Amenophis IJ. 

In this paper I have studiously avoided referring to the anatomical aspect of the 
problems discussed. In view of the amount of prejudice and contradictory statements 
provoked by the skeleton found in the coffin it would be the height of folly for one like 
myself, who has no medical competence, to argue on anatomical matters. It is useless 
even for a medical man, in the present circumstances, to argue on the sole evidence of 
the published descriptions, measurements, and photographs of the body, and there is 
a most pressing need for a new and exhaustive anatomical and pathological examination 
of the body, using anthropometric and radiographic techniques. But even a non- 
specialist is struck by some definite facts: Derry quite obviously was able to make a 
more accurate reconstruction of the skull than Elliot Smith, and his more recent testi- 
mony cannot be merely cast aside; both Elliot Smith and Derry, the only competent 
anatomists to have examined the skeleton, are unanimous that it is of a male apparently 


1 Ann, Serv. 40, 137: I have confirmed the accuracy of this statement by personal examination of the 
coffinettes in their exhibition case in Cairo. 

2 Ann. Serv. 40, 138 with pl. 24. 

) Piankoff-Rambova, The Shrines of Tut-ankh-Amon (Bollingen Series, XL, 2; New York, 1955), P- 51, 
n. 2, and cf. pl. 44. 
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aged between 23 and 26; and lastly, although the skull is broken and therefore capable 
of being examined internally as well as externally, neither Elliot Smith nor Derry has 
ever reported having observed a single one of the peculiarities that would undoubtedly 
be present if the remains were those of Akhenaten and if he had really suffered from 
one or other of the endocrine, pituitary, or other disorders which modern speculation 
has inflicted on him. After fifty-four years of speculation and worse can we not for the 
time being be prepared to accept the simple facts? Philological evidence, the evidence 
of age, and the absence of any reported strange disorder, suggest that, as far as our 
present knowledge goes, the body cannot be that of Akhenaten. 


Postscrirt: The staternent at the bottom of the previous page is not quite accurate. Mr. C, Aldred in- 
forms me that, according to Mr. W. R. Dawson, the skeleton was also examined by Sir Arthur Keith 
and Dr. F. Wood Jones who, together with the pathologist Professor Ferguson, supported the conclusions 
reached by Elliot Smith. 
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By CYRIL ALDRED 


IN a recent article’ Sir Alan Gardiner has once more put us in his debt, this time by 
re-drawing our attention to certain neglected aspects of the deposit found in Tomb 
no. 55 in the Biban el-Moliik by Theodore M. Davis and his collaborators during their 
season of 1906-7. Few students of the period, however, will exercise the same restraint 
as Sir Alan has shown in criticizing the professional standards of the archaeologists 
concerned in this discovery. 

But it is futile to bewail the mistakes and omissions of our predecessors, and we 
shall have to see whether a more intensive study of the scanty and conflicting records 
that they have vouchsafed us may not glean a few grains of information from a well- 
trampled field of stubble. In the case of “Amarna studies this may not be too arrogant 
a hope, since the vision of investigators has so often been blurred by a refusal to accept 
the logic of any deduction that conflicts with certain @ priori assumptions about 
the period and its chief characters. We may therefore begin with an examination of the 
anthropoid coffin, which, with its human remains, was the kernel of the whole deposit, 
and which has attracted most of the attention of those who have had to do with the 
excavation or its official account. With it we may also consider the associated canopic 
equipment in the form of four calcite jars each with a human-headed stopper. 


I 

Daressy? was the first to subject this coffin to a detailed study, and among his many 
conjectures were the conclusions that it had originally been made for a woman, whom 
he identified as Queen Tiye, and that it had subsequently been usurped by Akhenaten, 
whose names had later been excised by desecrators. Nearly a quarter of a century after 
its discovery Engelbach had the coffin cleaned and repaired in the Cairo Museum, 
during which process he too studied the inscriptions and formed the opinion that it 
had first been made for Smenkhkaré as a private person, and then adapted for his 
burial as a king. 

In a later article,t however, he permitted himself for a moment to speculate upon 
whether it had not originally been made for Queen Nefertiti, but he never followed 
up this afterthought. Gardiner’s reconsideration of all the published evidence led him 
to the conclusion that there was no reason to believe that the coffin had ever belonged, 
or was ever intended to belong, to anyone other than Akhenaten.* He has, however, 
recently modified® his opinion as a result of some of the arguments that will now be 
adduced. 


! FEA 43, 10 ff. I shall assume that my readers will already have digested this article. 

2 Daressy, BIFAO 12, 145-54. 3 Engelbach, Ann. Serv. 31, 98-144. 
4 Op. cit. 40, 152. 5 JEA 43, 22. ® Op. cit. 45, 107. 
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A few years ago the present writer advanced a different view from the foregoing as 
to the original owner of this coffin, but he had not the space in that particular context" 
to state his reasons in full. He has lately returned to the vicinity of the problem, but 
again without being able to give his opinion at length.* He still finds no reason for 
changing his standpoint, though as a result of Gardiner’s arguments he has come to 
see that the theories of Engelbach and Derry, on which he rélied for his identification 
of the occupant of the coffin, have no validity. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to produce as complete a typology of the royal 
coffins of the Eighteenth Dynasty as Hayes has been able to do for the contemporary 
royal sarcophagi.3 Nevertheless, for the start of the series we have virtually intact 
examples existing from the later reigns of the Seventeenth Dynasty,* while at the end 
there are the three coffins of Tuttankhamiin.’ The anthropoid stone coffin of Sethos I° 
also exists to act as a control in respect of the style existing in the earlier years of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. From a comparison of these various specimens we can see that 
the rishi form of decoration which was de rigueur at the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty still persisted, or had been revived, in the case of royal coffins by the time of 
Smenkhkaré? and Tut‘ankhamiin, although other fashions had long been in force for 
private persons. There is strong prima-facie evidence, therefore, for considering that 
the rishi coffin found in Tomb no. 55 was designed for royalty. 

But while its feathered decoration is prominent, it differs from the above-mentioned 
congeners in having the design of a kind of imbricated shawl swathing the upper part 
of the body over which is placed the elaborate ‘Amarna type of collar. This shawl- 
motive distinguishes quite sharply the coffins of royal women from those of the kings 
of the Dynasty; if a comparison is made with coffins of queens ‘Ahmose-Nefertari,® 
‘Ahhotpe,? and Merytamiin"® of the earlier years of the Eighteenth Dynasty, all of them 
showing the same kind of close-feathered investment of the arms and upper body, the 
line of descent of our coffin will be obvious. We can readily see that the conservative 
tastes of the funerary furnishers in the royal workshops favoured not only the rishi 
decoration for all coffins, but also the imbricated shawl for the coffins of royal women. 

There is, too, a deficiency that makes it certain that our coffin was designed for a 
woman. All the male royal coffins in this series display a vulture prominently as a pec- 
toral below the collar, instead of the imbricated shawl. In the second and third coffins 
of Tuttankhamiin these vultures have become very elaborate indeed, and enfold with 
their wings almost the entire upper half of the coffin. In the women’s coffins, on the 
other hand, there is a conspicuous absence of the vulture pectoral, and that this is no 
accidental omission is seen quite clearly on the coffins of ‘Tuyu," which are identical with 
those of her husband Yuya in portraiture, style, and quality, having been made in the 
royal workshops doubtless by the same craftsmen at the same time, and yet are carefully 


1 Aldred, N.K. Art’, pp. 83-34. 2 Bull. M.M_A., Feb. 1957, 141 ff. 

1 Hayes, Royal Sarcophagi. 4 JEA 10, pls. XIV, XVI. 

* Carter, Tutankhamen, 11, pls. XXIII, XXIV, LAVI-LAX. 

6 Bonomi and Sharpe, Ormenepthah, pl. 19, Q. ? Engelbach, Ann. Serv, 40, pl. 23. 
® Daressy, Cercuerls, no. 61003. ® Tbid., no. 61006, 


10 Winlock, Meryet-Amun, pls, XXII, XXIII. ' Quibell, Yuaa and Thuiu, pls. IV, X. 
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distinguished by the lack of the vulture pectoral. 5o indispensable was this vulture 
regarded in the case of a male burial that, when the undertakers came to put the body 
of a man into our coffin, almost the only amulet that they supplied for the barely 
furnished mummy was the essential vulture in sheet-gold.' Of course, it may be argued 
that as the vulture-image was particularly odious to Akhenaten, even where as here it 
symbolizes Nekhebet rather than Mut, he would have taken care to have it excluded 
from a royal coffin: but even supposing that the image of the mzt-bird was proscribed 
at the time this coffin must have been made, it is going farther than the facts warrant 
to insist that he would have dispensed with the essential pectoral entirely. It is almost 
certain, in fact, that had the coffin originally been destined for a male occupant, it 
would have been furnished with the similar falcon-figure of Rét-Harakhti which forms 
the /eit-motiv in the design of Akhenaten’s canopic chest.* 

Another feature tending to reinforce the view that this coffin was made for a woman 
is the entire absence of a kingly head-dress, either khat or nemes, and the substitution 
for it of a secular style of hair-dressing, the ‘short Nubian cut’, which, as the writer has 
tried to show elsewhere,? is associated particularly with the queens and adult princesses 
during the reign of Akhenaten. It is, however, possible during this period of experiment 
and unorthodoxy that one at least of the coffins of the Pharaoh could have shown him 
wearing a similar kind of wig in place of a royal wig-cover,* but it would almost certainly 
have been encircled by the diadem with its essential uraei. As it 1s, the uraeus on the 
coffin found in Tomb no. 55 gives a distinct impression of having been added as an 
afterthought like the uraei on the canopic jar-stoppers. 

It will, in fact, be convenient at this point to refer in greater detail to the canopic jars 
from this deposit. Engelbach and Brunton’ have claimed that the uraeus coils on the 
stoppers of the three jars in Cairo have been cut later into the striations of the wigs. 
The writer, who was privileged to examine the fourth jar in New York, reached the same 
conclusion. He would suggest, moreover, that the hood and head of each uraeus were 
made of polychrome glass cemented into a shallow hole drilled in the brow of the 
human-headed lid. What seems to be a stump of lilac-coloured glass left when the 
uraeus was snapped off may still be seen in the brow-cavity of the New York stopper. 
The incised texts on the body of the jars have also been ground away, though the upper 
framing of a —=-sign may still be traced. It is clear, therefore, that these jars were never 
originally designed for a member of the royal family entitled to wear the uracus, and 


' Davis, Queen Tiyi, pl. XX. 

: Ann, Serv. 40, pls. 3-34. For traditional funerary forms during the reign of Akhenaten cf. Gardiner, 
JEA, 43, 19. 

3 Aldred, Bull. M.M.A., Feb. 1957, 145. 

4 It should be noted that the broken stoppers from Akhenaten's canopic chest must have been surmounted 
by the bearded head of the king wearing a head-ciress that exposed the nape of the neck. Since such head-gear 
as the Red, White, and Blue Crowns were invariably worn with streamers at this period, and as such appendages 
are absent from the stoppers, we must infer that they were carved in the form of the king wearing a short wig. 
While it is rare to find the Nubian coiffure worn with a beard, a unique contemporary example does exist in 
a broken shawabti of Amenophis III (Vandier, Statuaire, pl. CVI, 6). If the stoppers were made en suite with 
one of the coffins, then it too must have had a secular ‘Nubian’ wig. 

§ Ann, Serv. 31, 102. 
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since they lack beards, unlike the shattered lids of Akhenaten’s canopic chest, the 
supposition is strong that they represent a woman. Moreover, the pattern of wig, while 
exceptional for funerary use, is very similar to that appearing on the coffin from the 
same deposit. The resemblance between the jar-stoppers and the head of the coffin-lid 
is actually rather closer than might be expected, since there are grounds for believing 
that the complete beard found near the coffin had been added later and readily parted 
from the coffin-mask during the rough handling it received from the despoilers. In 
short, there seem compelling reasons for believing the coffin and canopic jars to have 
been made en suite for the same person, and since the jars have so patently been modified 
for someone else, there is warrant for believing that the coffin has also been adapted. 
It is perhaps not wholly irrelevant to point out here that, whereas these canopic jars 
could not originally have been made for Akhenaten, since he provided himself with an 
elaborate canopic chest left in position in the royal tomb at el-‘Amarna, neither could 
they have housed the gold canopic coffins of Smenkhkaré« subsequently usurped by 
Tut‘ankhamiin, since these are 39 cm. in height and the depth of the cavity in the jars 
is but 34 cm. 

The eminent scholars who have studied the coffin from Tomb no. 55 have devoted 
most of their attention to its inscriptions, though only Daressy and Engelbach have 
been in a position to give the actual glyphs, whether inlaid or incised, a detailed 
scrutiny. We shall accept that Daressy, who carefully examined the coffin soon after 
its discovery, correctly reproduced what was visible. Engelbach and Brunton nearly 
fifteen years later substantially confirmed his observations though not all his deductions, 
and we have also taken their opinions into consideration. These inscriptions resolve 
themselves into two basic texts, a prayer on the upper part of the footboard, and a short 
wish coupled to a titulary on the lower half. This titulary with minor variants is re- 
peated in the five bands (A to E of Daressy).! We shall confine our attention to the lid 
inscription A, since it is shorter than the others and must therefore have contained 
the essential text of which the others are mere elaborations. The range of the texts, 
however, can most conveniently be studied in the careful drawing of the footboard, 
made for Engelbach’s publication,? with its clearly marked excisions and revisions, 
and it is to that diagram that we shall chiefly refer. 

It was Daressy who first pointed out that the suffix-pronouns of the first person 
singular in the footboard inscription had been changed from the original figure of a 
squatting woman into that of a bearded god in two distinct instances, but that in one 
place the ancient redactor had omitted to make the essential transposition. He surmised, 
quite properly in our view, that the coffin had therefore first been made for a woman 
but he erred in thinking that this woman was Queen Tiye. For one thing, it lacked 
a uraeus when it first left the makers’ hands as we have already postulated and as 
we hope to show later. For Queen Tiye, too, her usual double uraeus would most 
probably have been supplied. Secondly, if such a coffin had been made for Queen Tiye 
without any mention of her husband’s name upon it, we can only conjecture that it 


* BIFAO 12, 149-50. 
2 Ann. Serv. 31, pl. U1; JEA 43, 17 [reproduced again in fig. 3, p. 33 above.]. 
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would have been commissioned by Akhenaten in the later years of his reign, presum- 
ably at the same time as the shrine found with it in this deposit. Yet it has a feature 
which suggests that it was made in the earlier years of his reign. For in the unaltered 
portions of bands A, B, and C the word mit is spelt with a yf, a practice which ceases 
in the later part of the reign when only = (var. —) is permitted.' Thirdly, if this 
coffin had ever belonged to Queen Tiye her titles and name in its essential cartouche 
would have appeared on both lid and shell, in the prayer and the titularies. Yet there 
is no space for her name and even a minimum title to be restored to either of the two 
groups at the beginning and end of band A where revisions have been made. The 
obliterated cartouche in this same inscription, too, clearly contained the name of a king. 
Lastly, it seems to the writer highly probable that, if these texts had ever referred to 
Queen Tiye, the glyph used as the suffix in question would have been jh instead of 5. 
A salient characteristic of the ‘Amarna age which has often been remarked is the 
arrogation by the queens of the trappings and styles of their husbands.* Their names 
are often associated with those of the kings, so that triple cartouches have to do duty 
for the more usual double cartouches in certain inscriptions. Their figures even appear 
in representations of the Sed-Festival from which they had previously been excluded. 
Early in the reign of Amenophis III the determinative »§ creeps into the cartouche 
of Queen Tiye to establish a new tradition. Since formal texts at ‘Amarna in which 
the king speaks invariably employ 4) as the first person singular masculine suffix- 
pronoun, it may be confidently postulated that in so solemn a text as the prayer on the 
footboard a} would have been used, though as no hieroglyphic text exists in which 
any of the ‘Amarna queens is made to speak in the first person, the writer can quote 
no parallel. Most of the foregoing objections, if not all of them, would apply with equal 
force to any proposal to make Nefertiti the original owner of this coffin. 

To sum up the argument so far: the coffin is undoubtedly in design a woman’s 
coffin, originally made for a member of the royal house who, however, was not a queen. 
Its owner, therefore, can only have been a princess, whose identity we shall attempt to 
establish later. For the moment we may refer to her as ‘the King’s Daughter, xX’. 

With these considerations firmly in mind we can now turn our attention to the in- 
scriptions, and deal firstly with the prayer on the footboard. Gardiner has already 
subjected this text to a close study, and we shall find no necessity for departing from 
the main sense of his translation, except to put the entire speech into the mouth of the 
owner of the coffin, the princess, instead of Nefertiti. Thus in the lacuna in line 1, we 
shall restore }4°X and put back the ,4-suffix in the appropriate places in lines 3 to 7. 
Line 8, however, requires more drastic restoration. It is clear from what follows in 
line 9 that the sense and available space require } (hardly perhaps }’@) after | $=, 
Gardiner’s suggestion of [7.4 being a little too long to fit so meagre a gap. Several 
alternatives could be suggested to take the place of the interpolation between pry and 


© It is difficult to find exactly when the earlier spelling was interdicted, as both spellings are often employed 
together (e.g. tombs of May, Apy, Ahmose at el-‘Amarna), and there may still be anachronistic uses. As the 
prenomen of Amenophis II] bears witness, it was out of use before his death. 

2 Bull. M.M.A., Feb. 1957, 147- ? Aldred, JEA 45, 25, n. 2. 
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the excised cartouche. The one that appeals to the writer is 3¢] 47} or 4/92 ff. 
We shall finish the prayer at r nhh dt at the beginning of line 9 and translate: 

Recitation by the King’s Daughter X: I shall breathe the sweet air that issues from thy mouth, 
and shall behold thy beauty daily; my prayer (is) that I may hear thy sweet voice of the North Wind, 
that my body may be revived through thy love, that thou mayst give me thy two hands bearing thy 
ka and I may receive it and live by it, and thou mayst call me by my name and it shall not falter 
on thy lips, my god (or father) (Y} who livest for ever and ever. 


The prayer thus devolves into a petition on behalf of the deceased for benefits which 
can only be bestowed by the king, or through his agency. This is fully in line with the 
thought of the time and there is hardly a sentiment in this footboard inscription which 
cannot be paralleled from other prayers and burial petitions in the ‘Amarna tombs.' 
It will not escape the reader’s attention that even in the case of a princess an appeal 
cannot be made directly to the Aten but only through his son and co-regent. In this 
connexion, the words of Davies penned over half a century ago still have an urgent 
relevance: 

This prominence of the king is not undue arrogation, but is the outcome of the changed condition 
of the pantheon. The gods of burial to whom prayer was formerly addressed, were supposed to be 
no more, and their priesthood had no place in Akhetaten, . . . The prayers for burial favours, there- 
fore, which would have been addressed to other powers, are naturally directed to the King, as the 
patron of the dead, in whose control all privileges and means of happiness for both worlds lay.* 


The king so addressed in the ‘Amarna petitions is always Akhenaten, and his is there- 
fore the name that should be restored in the effaced cartouches in lines § and 11 of the 
footboard inscription. There is no other possibility. The spelling of mrt in bands A 
to C show the coffin to have been made in the early part of the reign of Akhenaten, 
before the advent of his co-regent Smenkhkarét, the only other king admissible to 
consideration. 

The restoration of the cartouche in line 11 gives us the means of completing the rest 
of the footboard inscription, and the writer would fill the lacunae Z and Y with 
8S KZ and }&X respectively, and translate the whole passage from line g to the 
end as an elaboration of the wish 4} = 

May she live, like the living Aten, the greatly beloved of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Living in Truth, the Lord of the Two Lands (Neferkheperurét-Watenré*), the beautiful child of the 
Aten who shall be here living to all Eternity—the King’s Daughter X! 


The restoration of this inscription incidentally renders the gist of the other titularies 
A to E. 

If the preceding arguments are sound, it is evident that this coffin was made and 
inscribed in the earlier part of the reign of Akhenaten for one of the daughters of 
Nefertiti and we may now attempt to identify the princess in question. 


 E.g. Davies, Amarna, 1, pl. XXXIV left; 11, pl. VII w.; m, pls. II, XX k.; tv, pl. XXXIX; v, pl. IV left; 
vi, pl. XXV, lines 14, 18. 2 Ibid, 1, 46. 

a Cf. Ann. Serv. 43, 15; Davis, op. cit., pl. XXX. The valediction ‘nit seems to take the place of mitt-hrw 
in the later texts of the Aten cult. 
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Two candidates immediately offer themselves. One of them, Meketaten, has already 
been suggested by Seele in a footnote to his article on King Ay.’ Meketaten, however, 
must have died late in the reign of Akhenaten, since she appears in the two representa- 
tions of the tribute-scene dated to year 12 in the tomb of Huya and Meryre« IT,? and as 
these are the earliest and, indeed, the only examples of the subject, we must conclude 
that the artists composed a contemporary rendering of the scene and did not merely 
copy an earlier and anachronistic version. But if Meketaten died after year 12, and her 
coffin was then made or inscribed for her, we should not expect the word mrt to be 
written with yf on bands A to C. Moreover, the presence of her coffin in Tomb no. 55 
would mean that Meketaten had not been buried in her full equipment or had been 
turned out of part of it in order to supply a coffin for someone else. Both these hypo- 
theses seem to the writer highly improbable. 

The other candidate is the Princess Meritaten, who on the boundary stelae K and X 
is promised burial with Akhenaten and Nefertiti in the Eastern Mountain. Akhenaten 
must therefore have prepared for her a full set of funerary furniture, probably made to 
match his own and that of the queen. In the prayers inscribed in the private tombs at 
el-‘Amarna, the avowal is sometimes made that Akhenaten will be resting in the vicinity 
with the deceased ;3 but on this particular coffin, the phrase, nty iw-f cr enhw r nhh dt 
‘who will be here living for all eternity’, may have a special significance emphasizing 
physical proximity. 

In passing, it is perhaps worth while drawing attention to this extraordinary provi- 
sion which Akhenaten made for Meritaten. As the eldest daughter of Nefertiti, Meritaten 
was the heiress and could have expected to be the wife of the next king, whose responsi- 
bility it would be to make the arrangements for her proper burial. Could some oracle or 
horoscope have forecast an untimely death for Meritaten, or had Akhenaten the inten- 
tion of making her another chief wife as soon as she was of marriageable age according 
to the precedent set by his father Amenophis III and Sitamiin ? The unusual family-tomb 
in the royal wady at el-“Amarna may have copied the pattern of that of Amenophis III 
in the Biban el-Moliik, where Hayes* sees warrant for believing that two subsidiary 
chambers had been provided for the burials of Tiye and Sitamiin. Whatever may have 
been the intention, events turned out different, and Meketaten it was who died young, 
while Meritaten became the consort of Smenkhkaré. As such, she would doubtless 
have been endowed with new full-sized funerary equipment, particularly as that of her 
husband appears to have been entirely orthodox, and her old furniture would have 
remained in store. It was, in the writer's view, one of these surplus coffins of Meritaten 
which was adapted for the person who was actually buried in it, and no one had to 
forfeit any part of her funerary equipment for his improvised burial. 

All the evidence is that, as soon as a Pharaoh or co-regent came to the throne, he lost 
no time in preparing his funerary furniture, and the presumption is therefore that most 
of Akhenaten’s burial equipment was prepared from his very first years. That this was 
the case seems to be borne out by the design of his canopic chest with the protecting 

1 RS 1 : z Davies, op. cit. m, pl. XXXVIIT; m, pl. XIII. 

3 id. 7, GL XY left XXXVIII w. * Royal Sarcophagi, 29. 
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falcon of Ré‘-Harakhti at each corner in place of the sun-disk symbol which was 
introduced about the second year of his reign.! The coffins of Nefertiti and Meritaten 
must also have been made during the same period or a little later, certainly before his 
regnal year g. 

Lest any doubts should linger whether this coffin was originally made for Akhenaten 
or Smenkhkaré¢, let us draw attention to other objections not so far admitted to con- 
sideration. The most salient of these is that, despite the superficial opulence of the 
coffin with its gold-leaf and coloured-glass inlays, it is, as Engelbach has not failed to 
notice, really rather a modest casket for acting as the sole container of the remains of 
the son of the Aten, or his co-regent. Tut‘ankhamiin’s third coffin was of solid gold, 
and it is unthinkable that Akhenaten would have been satisfied with something which, 
while it may compare very favourably with the battered wrecks and substitutes now 
serving as the royal coffins, falls below a full Pharaonic standard. Even the ephemeral 
Smenkhkaré‘, who is unlikely to have enjoyed more than three years of co-regency,? 
was able to acquire magnificent inlaid gold coffinettes for his canopic equipment 
besides opulent mummy trappings. It is almost certain that his other burial furniture 
was of the same standard. It is at least clear, even from the fragments of sarcophagi and 
the canopic chest found in the royal tomb at el-‘Amarna, that Akhenaten did not stint 
himself in providing the traditional burial equipment of a Pharaoh, even though its 
decoration may have been novel. It is extremely unlikely, therefore, that for his inner- 
most coffin he would have been content with gilded wood. 

That the coffin in question served the purpose of the innermost container is clear 
enough, for while the mummy was found enveloped in thick sheets of gold-foil, these 
were no more than an inner lining that had parted company with the damp and rotting 
wood of the coffin. It is also too small to hold yet another coffin enclosing an adult. 
It is smaller than Tuttankhamiin’s gold coffin, smaller even than the innermost coffin 
of Tuyu, who was a short woman scarcely 5 feet high. The inner length of this coffin 
was less than 1,750 mm.,} and as its occupant must have been about 1,606 mm. high,* 
his fully bandaged mummy must only just have fitted it, leaving little or no room for 
a metal or stucco mask. 

Above all, the lid inscription, band A, which is almost in its pristine state, carries the 
royal styles in too meagre a form to have served for the coffin of a king. As it is, the 
nomen is entirely missing and the titulary is incomplete. It is difficult to believe that 
such scamped provision could ever have been made for himself by a Pharaoh at the 
height of Egypt's expansion during the New Kingdom. 

Before Meritaten’s coffin could be employed for the burial of a king, certain altera- 
tions had to be made, mostly to its exterior. The style of its decoration and its peculiar 
size suggest that it was the second coffin of the princess as an infant, and, from a com- 
parison with the funerary equipment of Queen Merytamiin’ and Tuyu,® we may 


1 Aldred, JEA 45, 32. 2 Fairman, City of Akhenaten, 111, 159. 
3 Davis, op. cit. 16. Slightly different measurements are given by Daressy in BLFAO 1a, 146. 
# Elliot Smith, Royal Mummies, 55. * Winlock, op. cit. 16-24. 


® Quibell, op. cit., nos. 51005~-7. 
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surmise that it was designed to contain an innermost coffin, probably of gold or silver, 
and to be contained within a larger, gilded, shrine-shaped sarcophagus on a sled. These 
last two containers were dispensed with entirely, if they were not utilized for other 
burials. A gilded bronze uraeus engraved with the late form of the name of the Aten 
was fixed to the brow curls of the wig. It is tempting to believe that, in the probable 
absence of a mask over the mummy-wrappings, the coffin-mask representing Meritaten 
was stripped off below the eyebrows and replaced by a portrait mask of the intended 
occupant, though it was not possible to make so drastic a change in the accompanying 
canopic jar-lids. A beard must also have been added at this stage. The hands, which 
presumably held amulets, perhaps ‘ankhs, were probably moved nearer to the centre- 
line of the coffin and the amulets replaced by the kingly sceptres. Lastly, with a 
minimum of effort and some haste and carelessness, the styles of Princess Meritaten 
were expunged from the inlaid inscriptions A to C on the exterior and the incised 
inscriptions D and E on the gold lining of the interior, and replaced by conventional 
formulae so as to refer to the king who was to be buried in it. During its chequered 
career from the time of its manufacture, probably at Thebes during the early years 
of Akhenaten’s reign, until its final removal from store this coffin doubtless suffered 
a certain amount of dilapidation. Even the careless replacement of the lid would have 
been sufficient to crack off a piece of the gilded gesso coating, especially at the vul- 
nerable corners at the foot end of the shell. In the writer’s opinion, it was just such 
a lacuna at the end of line 8 of the footboard inscription that was restored with the 
expression ‘j when the inscriptions were altered. The question remains whether the 
cartouches were left intact bearing the prenomen of Akhenaten, or whether they too 
were cleared out and refilled with the name of Smenkhkaré*, the other candidate whose 
claims have been promoted as the new owner of the altered coffin. In attempting to 
answer this question, we shall now shift our investigation from the coffin to its contents. 


II 
The strange vicissitudes which have attended the uncovering and clearing of the 
deposit in Tomb no. 55 are well illustrated by the recent history of the human bones 
contained within the coffin. Even today, over half a century after their discovery, they 
have not been subjected to the close examination by the expert in morbid anatomy that 
their peculiarities so insistently demand. Instead, we have to make shift with the con- 
flicting and incomplete reports of the anatomists Elliot Smith and Derry. The remains 
were first examined in position in the tomb by Dr. Pollock of Luxor and ‘a prominent 
American obstetrician’ on the invitation of Theodore M. Davis. Both surgeons were 
emphatic in pronouncing the ‘roomy’ pelvis to be that of a woman. But when the bones 
were sent to Elliot Smith in Cairo in July 1907 he found to his intense surprise that they 
were those of a young man. Ina long letter to The Times, dated October 15, 1907, he 
gave some of the reasons that led him to differ from ‘Mr. Davis’s two experts in regard 
to the sex’, and reported that all the indications were that the skeleton belonged to a man 
1 Information supplied by a letter dated 5/8/07 from 'T. M. Davis to G. Elliot Smith, now in the possession 
of Warren R. Dawson and quoted with his permission. See note 5 on p. 57: 
B os20 u 
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who was not more than twenty-five years of age at death. He also drew attention to 
signs of hydrocephalus which he claimed to have detected in the skull. 

In his full report published five years later' he set forth the anatomical evidence in 
greater detail, particularly as it concerned the state of ossification in various bones and 
the lack of fusion in certain epiphyses. He also stated that the cranium showed a slight 
degree of hydrocephalus, a diagnosis that was confirmed by his colleague the patho- 
logist Professor A. R. Ferguson. His considered findings were that the skeleton was that 
of a man about 25 or 26 years of age, but he added that no anatomist would be justified 
in refusing to admit that this individual may have been several years younger or older. 

In 1926 he commented further? on the difficulty which some historians had found 
in reconciling the anatomical evidence that the bones must be those of Akhenaten with 
a demand for a life-span of at least thirty years in which to crowd the momentous events 
of his reign: 

In considering this difficult problem I naturally turned to consider those pathological conditions 
which might cause delay in the union of the epiphyses. Of these, the most likely seemed to be the 
syndrome described by Froelich in 1900, now known as dystrophia adiposogenitalis. In patients 
presenting this condition cases have been recorded in which the bones at 36 years of age revealed the 
condition which in the normal individual they show at 22 or 23, so this suggested the possibility of 
bringing the anatomical evidence into harmony with the historical data. In support of this solution 
there are the very peculiar anatomical features of Akhenaten when alive, which have been made 
familiar to us by a large series of contemporary portraits. Forty years ago archaeologists were puzzled 
by the pictures of this Pharaoh, and it was suggested that he was a woman masquerading as a man, 
In the light of our present knowledge, however, they seem to be quite distinctive of Froelich’s 
syndrome and afford valuable support to the suggestion that this was the real cause for the delay 
in the fusion of the epiphyses. In addition to this, the skull—both the brain-case and the face— 
reveals certain important peculiarities. There is a slight degree of hydrocephalus such as is often 
associated with Froelich’s syndrome and also an over-growth of the mandible, such as may result 
from interference with the pituitary. 

In 1931 the late Professor D. E. Derry published? his re-examination of the skeletal 
remains, which from the moment of Elliot Smith’s report had been generally accepted 
as those of Akhenaten. He denied that the skull showed signs of hydrocephalus, and 
claimed that, while undoubtedly of unusual shape, it was not uncommon and resembled 
closely the platycephalic skull of Tuttankhamiin. Its shape in fact was the reverse of 
that produced by hydrocephalus, which, according to Derry, is due to an excess of fluid 
in the brain, causing a globular distention of the cranial box. He therefore dismissed the 
theory of hydrocephalus with the implication derived from it that this disease may have 
affected the normal ossification of the bones. His study of epiphyseal closure in modern 
Egyptians convinced him that the bones were those of a young man of not more than 
twenty-three years of age at death. Finally, he accepted that the skull was that of 
Smenkhkaré‘, from what he regarded as Engelbach’s demonstration that the coffin was 
almost certainly his,* and compared it with the mummy-head of Tuttankhamiin, con- 
cluding that in all probability these two kings were brothers. 

* Elliot Smith, op. cit., no. 61075. |? Cambridge Univ. Med, Soc. Mag. wv (1926), pp. 34-39. 

3 Ann. Serv. 31, 115-19. ~ 4 bid. 31, 98, 118-19, 
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We may here limit comment upon Derry’s report to two observations. Firstly, his 
definition of hydrocephalus as causing only a ballooning of the skull requires some 
qualification. Secondly, it is not wholly unexpected that two contemporary male mem- 
bers of the royal house such as Tut‘ankhamiin and the occupant of the coffin, who 
would almost certainly have had several progenitors in common, could have had 
similar skull measurements. But if the profiles of the two heads are superimposed upon 
each other and orientated in the same plane, it will be seen how sharply they also differ. 
The skull is a distortion of the mummy-head with its prognathous profile, overgrown 
mandible, and prominent supra-orbital ridges. 

Let us, however, approach the problem from another direction. In the early years of 
his reign, probably in year 2, Amenophis IV built the Aten temple at Karnak from 
which have come the remarkable colossal figures now in the Cairo Museum, J.E. 
nos. 49528-9 and 55938. The last, which has been aptly described by John Pendlebury! 
as ‘a wonderful pathological study’, shows the young king apparently entirely naked 
without any signs of genitalia. The feminine nature of Akhenaten’s physique is well 
attested by the torsos from the broken statues found by Carter at el-'Amarna and 
formerly in the Amherst Collection. It is quite impossible to decide on physiological 
grounds alone whether these fragments represent the king or Nefertiti.2? The up- 
slanting eyes, the long lean jaw, prominent breasts and collar-bones, heavy hips and 
thighs, and the spindle shanks seen in the contemporary sculptures of the king add 
impressive weight to Pendlebury’s remark. 

The writer has therefore referred the whole question of the pathology of Akhenaten 
as represented in these and other sculptures to Dr. A. 'T. Sandison, Senior Lecturer in 
Pathology in the University of Glasgow and Honorary Consultant Pathologist to the 
Western Infirmary, Glasgow, and is greatly indebted to him for his expert comments. 
Dr. Sandison was asked (a) if the monuments, especially the Karnak Colossi, show that 
Akhenaten was abnormal, and if so, what was the probable nature of his disease ; (5) if 
the skeletal remains, as examined and described by Elliot Smith and Derry, show that 
the subject was likely to be abnormal, and if so, what was the probable nature of the 
disease; and (c) if the answers to questions (a) and (6) could be reconciled. Dr, Sandi- 
son’s cautious report and his important recommendations, in which all Egyptologists 
will concur, are presented as an appendix to this article. Here it must suffice to state in 
brief his conclusions that, judging from the evidence of the monuments, Akhenaten 
suffered from an endocrine abnormality ;3 and, pending fuller publication, the evidence 
of the skeletal remains found in Tomb no. 55 tends to be compatible with this diagnosis. 

In the past, one of the difficulties in the way of a more precise identification of 
Akhenaten’s pathology both from the bones believed to be his and from the extravagant 
representations at Karnak and el-‘Amarna has been the impossibility of his being an 
endocrinopath and also the father of at least six daughters. This is, however, a contra- 
diction that will have to be faced unflinchingly, and if it should ever be proved con- 
clusively that he suffered from a chronic endocrine disorder, some other candidate will 


! Pendlebury, Tell el-Amarna, pl. VI, 3. 4 fy f () >] 2 Hayes, Scepter, u, 285-6. 
1 Cf. P. Ghalioungui, Ann. Serv. 47, 29 ff. VU fe 
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have to be sought as the father of Nefertiti’s children. The full significance of Akhena- 
ten’s ostentatious parade of his domestic life will also have to be properly assessed. All 
such speculation, however, had better be left until a more thorough examination of the 
bones has been fully reported. 

While, therefore, the representations of Akhenaten give grounds for believing that 
he suffered from a disease which would have rendered him incapable of procreation, 
it is difficult in the face of the conflict of opinion between Elliot Smith and Derry, and 
the incomplete nature of their data, to be insistent that the skeletal remains in the tomb 
also show the same pathological features, and that the bones are therefore undoubtedly 
those of Akhenaten. There is, however, one aspect of the burial that has not received 
the attention it deserves. Both Ayrton and Lindon Smith! are definite in describing the 
pose of the body with its left arm bent, the hand on the breast, and the right arm laid 
straight by the side, the hand resting on the thigh. This is not a posture adopted for the 
burial of the corpses of Pharaohs, which since the reign of Tuthmosis I onwards had 
had the arms flexed as though holding sceptres, a pose, moreover, which Akhenaten 
did not prohibit for representations of himself in relief and statuary. It is, however, 
a posture which is used in the burials of some of the royal women.* Are we to assume 
that when the embalmers came to lay out the corpse of their king they were in the same 
doubt about his sex as we are when confronted by the monstrosity from the Aten 
temple at Karnak, and was the choice of a woman’s coffin for half-hearted adaptation 
less fortuitous than it would seem in this distinctly epicene burial? 

In seeking further to identify the skeletal remains, we are thrust back upon the 
archaeological evidence, the most tangible part of which is the testimony of the four 
amuletic bricks to which Gardiner has re-drawn our attention. That these objects were 
not entirely destroyed or removed by the desecrators is a great puzzle; and if we could 
explain why they were left in the tomb we should be able to understand the workings 
of the ancient mind much more completely than we do. It is incredible that they could 
have been overlooked, despite the fact that they were not in their proper places sealed 
in the walls. One was found in the small niche or recess in the west wall? with the canopic 
jars and it would be natural for such an object to be placed there. It must have been 
clearly visible to anyone tampering with the jar-lids. If the desecrators had found but 
one brick they would surely have sought out the other three. In fact, the absence of the 
accompanying amulets is inexplicable unless they were removed by the desecrators. 
If we are to judge from the specimens found in situ in the tomb of Tut‘ankhamin,* such 
amulets, with the possible exception of the Djed, were of no intrinsic value and would 
not have tempted the itching fingers of any petty thief among the burial party. On the 
other hand, it seems nonsensical to suggest that the officials in charge of the burial 
arrangements would have gone to the trouble of installing all four incomplete, and 
therefore ineffectual, amuletic bricks for the purpose of guarding the deceased, when 

! J. Lindon Smith, Tombs, Temples and Ancient Art, 66. 

2 Elliot Smith, op. cit., nos. 61070, 61072. See also certain coffins of women, e.g. Hayes, op. cit. 415, and 
an unpublished specimen in the Royal Scottish Museum, no. 1887.597. 
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it required only some mud, a piece of stick, and a scrap of crystal or faience to render 
them fully effective. The conclusion is inescapable that it was the desecrators who 
removed the amulets, breaking the two flimsier bricks and removing part of them in the 
process. Why they did not also scratch out the name of the deceased on two of the 
bricks is inexplicable according to our modes of thought, but perhaps perfectly logical 
according to theirs. It is not improbable that they first sought out the amuletic bricks 
and neutralized them before they felt safe to proceed with the spoliation of the burial. 

The fact that the bricks were discovered lying loose, however, ‘in situ or as nearly 
so as matters’,! brings them into a particular intimate relationship with the coffin and 
its contents. Had they been found properly sealed in the walls, they might have told us 
only to whom the tomb had belonged originally, not who its actual occupant was. They 
were of two different sizes and qualities, the two larger and complete specimens being 
incised with glyphs and the two smaller being inscribed in hieratic. All were made of 
sun-dried gritty mud and have suffered from the effects of the damp which pervaded 
the tomb and from rough handling, so it is not surprising that only the two larger 
bricks have survived in a more or less legible condition. The prenomen of Akhenaten 
is reasonably clear despite the cursive and crumbling nature of the glyphs, and in the 
writer’s opinion shows no signs of deliberate obliteration or alteration. It is unthink- 
able that anyone should have gone to the trouble of scratching out glyphs when a 
stamp of the foot would have demolished the entire brick. The }-sign is clear on an 
illustration of one of the specimens at least? and cannot readily be made an }. More- 
over, the last group in the cartouche shows no possibility of being either OLA, or 2. 
There seems no reason to doubt, therefore, the readings of Ayrton, Daressy, and 
Maspero, who all read the name as the prenomen of Akhenaten, Despite the two 
different sizes and qualities of the bricks, and their lack of amulets, they do form a 
complete set, each one having a different orientation. This and the way they had 
been distributed around the chamber show that when first installed they had been 
regarded as fully effective for their function of protecting the deceased from intruders. 
In view of their cheap nature and ready manufacture it is exceedingly improbable that 
one king’s bricks would have been utilized for the burial of another, or would have been 
regarded as effective for that purpose without a change of name. We have no option, 
therefore, but to conclude that this tomb served as the burial chamber of Akhenaten, 
and his was the body within the coffin. 

The name of Smenkhkaré* may now perhaps be dropped in connexion with this 
deposit. The sole argument that supported his claim, apart from the disputed age of the 
bones, was the unique appearance of o~*;"—~ beloved of Wavenrér, at the very end of 
band D. But it should be noted that this phrase does not appear in any cartouche, and 
could therefore apply to any member of the royal family, not least to Meritaten.? 
Engelbach’s argument was that it referred to Smenkhkaré before he became co-regent ; 

' Gardiner, op. cit. 23. 

2 Davis, op. cit., pl. XXII right; [see also pl. VI, 2 above]. 

3 The closely related phrase (dee occurs occasionally in the ‘Amarna titularies, once combined with 
=—— (Davies, op. cit. 11, pl. XX £). 
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but in that case, as it occurs in the unaltered part of the inscriptions,' it would mean 
that the coffin was originally made for a man, a possibility which we have attempted 
to show above cannot be entertained. 

The writer has little hesitation, therefore, in postulating that, when Meritaten’s cofhiin 
was adapted to hold the body of Akhenaten, it was not found necessary to alter his pre- 
nomen already appearing on it. Indeed, this may have been an important contributory 
factor in deciding the choice of this particular coffin. 


III 

In addition to the coffin with its contents resting upon a collapsed lion-headed bier, 
and its accompanying canopic jars, there were a number of small objects, mostly toilet 
articles and the like, some inscribed with the name of Amenophis III and Queen Tiye, 
strewn among the debris of the tomb. More prominent than these, however, were the 
dismembered portions of a large wooden shrine, decorated with reliefs in gilded gesso, 
dumped in the approach-corridor and burial chamber, where the ‘sides and cornice’ had 
been stacked more methodically against the south wall. This piece of equipment has 
been described in the various reports as a ‘sepulchral canopy’, ‘sarcophagus’, ‘hearse’, 
‘catafalque’, ‘casket-shaped box’, and ‘coffin’, but the presence of doors moving on 
copper pivots leaves little doubt that the object was a shrine, similar to those sur- 
rounding the sarcophagus of Tuttankhamiin, as Engelbach has suggested, and not 
a sarcophagus-shaped outer coffin like that which Amenophis III provided for Tuyu.* 
The ‘sled’ referred to by Ayrton is elsewhere described by him asa ‘lid’. Unfortunately, 
since the excavators give no indication of the size of this object, it is impossible to 
decide whether it was intended as a unit in a nest of shrines or as the outermost coffin 
in a set of three wooden coffins. The presumption is that even Queen Tiye would not 
have been entitled to the full burial trappings of a king, and probably she had to be 
content with a single shrine around her three coffins, That this shrine was made for 
her is happily not in dispute since the engraved copper tangs give her name and titles, 
and the inscription states that it was made for her by Akhenaten, whose cartouche and 
figure have, however, been erased. 

In deciding what this piece of furniture was doing in the tomb, we shall have to take 
into account a number of circumstances which, though vaguely described by the 
excavators, have nevertheless been recorded, and the most important of these are, 
firstly, that the tomb had been opened and resealed after its original closing; and, 
secondly, that the coffin on its bier had been placed close to the west wall of the burial 
chamber. 

It is, of course, clear that the tomb was not found as the burial party had left it. The 
blocking of limestone chips in the corridor had been re-distributed so that once a 
narrow orifice had been negotiated at the entrance, variously given as 3 feet and 4 feet, 
the intruder could walk down a continuous slope of chippings to the very heart of the 
burial chamber, which lay 6 feet* below the level of the corridor. This ramp had evidently 


! Daressy, BIFAO 12, 150; Engelbach, Ann. Serv. 31, 100-1. 2 Quibell, op. cit., no. 51005. 
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been formed to facilitate the transport of heavy objects into the tomb, or out of it, after 
its original sealing had been broken by workmen who regarded it as unnecessary for 
their purpose to clear the entire corridor and its approaches down to the rock floor. 
Even so, the re-opening of the tomb must have been a full-scale operation conducted 
by the necropolis officials and not, for instance, a clandestine intrusion by furtive tomb- 
robbers who, as Dawson points out,! would have left no gold-work behind them. It 
must have been at this stage that the shrine was disturbed, since parts of it were found 
on the slope of chippings ; and we shall firstly have to consider whether it was associated 
with the rest of the burial or was intrusive to it. 

It is exceedingly improbable that there was any intention of enclosing the coffin, 
which had been adapted at some trouble for a king, within the unaltered shrine of a 
queen, and we need not waste too much space in elaborating this argument. Suffice it 
to add that the position of the coffin does not encourage the view that the shrine was in 
process of being erected around it. It is also equally improbable that a tomb would have 
been used as a store for costly surplus funerary equipment, especially when it could be 
adapted for another’s burial. The only conclusions, therefore, are either that the shrine 
was being moved in to accommodate the burial of Queen Tiye, or it was in process of 
being transferred elsewhere. In either case, for some unknown reason the move was 
not completed. The position of the coffin, pushed up against the west wall, so leaving 
an empty space in the centre of the chamber, supports the view that the shrine was 
either destined to be installed in that area, or had been occupying it before it was dis- 
mantled. If the shrine was about to be erected, however, one would expect its various 
members to have been disposed in a more orderly fashion around the walls so that they 
could come together with the minimum of trouble and handling in a somewhat re- 
stricted area. The orientation of the various shrines in the tomb of Tuttankhamin, with 
their registration marks,* shows that a prescribed drill must have been observed for 
erecting such shrines, especially in confined spaces, though doubtless the procedure 
was relaxed on those very rare, if not unique, occasions when such shrines had to be 
taken out of a tomb for some reason or other. 

The evidence, therefore, is all in favour of considering that the shrine was in process 
of being removed from the tomb when the operation was suspended. But this also 
postulates that the burial of Queen Tiye had once been housed in this same tomb, as 
Weigall maintained from the start,” and there is other evidence to support this view. 
A number of small objects inscribed with her name were found among the debris, 
evidently overlooked during the removal of her goods and chattels, an operation that 
would perhaps have been conducted in an uncertain light since the doorway was largely 
blocked. It is inconceivable that such minor articles of equipment should have been 
moved in first to clutter up valuable space required for the assembly of large coffins 
and the shrine. Again, the finding of the lid of a large alabaster vase and an alabaster 
vase-stand in the rubbish suggests that the tomb had once housed the full complement 
of oils considered necessary for a royal burial.* But perhaps more conclusive was the 

! FEA 43, 25. 2 Carter, op. cit. m, 47-48. 
2 J. Lindon Smith, op. cit. 61 ff. 4 Carter, op. cit. II, 103-5. 
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presence of two large gilded copper marguerites of a kind which have been found in 
other royal tombs,! and which in the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin were sewn on a linen pall 
covering the second shrine. In Tomb no. 55 these stray marguerites must have been torn 
from a similar pall during the dismantling operations. Such a pall can only have been 
used in the burial of a very important member of the royal family, who in this case can 
hardly be any other than Queen Tiye, in view of the very meagre provision made for 
the burial of Akhenaten. 

If Queen Tiye had been buried in this tomb, four possibilities are open: she could 
have been entombed first and Akhenaten’s burial intruded afterwards; or Akhenaten 
could have been buried first and Tiye later; or Akhenaten could have been put into the 
tomb at the same time as Tiye was taken out; or they could have been interred together. 
Against the first alternative is the position of Akhenaten’s coffin placed in the further- 
most corner of the tomb, a site that would have been most awkward for the burial party 
to reach if the chamber had already been occupied by Tiye’s large funerary furniture. 
On the other hand, if Akhenaten had been buried first, his funeral arrangements would 
have been the responsibility of his immediate successor, ‘Tut‘ankhamiin, who, we may 
suppose, if a choice were open to him, would hardly have buried Tiye later in the tomb 
of her son in preference to that of her husband. If, however, the burial party moved ‘Tiye 
out in order to install her son in the tomb, one wonders why they did not lighten their 
task by first clearing the shrine completely out of the way with the rest of her equip- 
ment: as it was, they began to move it out only after Akhenaten’s coffin had been 
installed. On the whole, the most likely event is that Akhenaten and Tiye were laid to 
rest in the tomb side by side and the queen was later transferred elsewhere. 

IV 

After the foregoing lengthy discussion we may now be in a position to piece together 
the history of this deposit. Our reconstruction would be far less conjectural, however, 
if the excavators had been more precise in their descriptions of the tomb-sealings and 
the mutilations to the shrine. Nevertheless, from the little that has been recorded, we 
shall postulate that the tomb was re-entered once only after its original sealing. 

1. Queen Tiye must have died some time between Akhenaten’s twelfth regnal year 
and his seventeenth, probably nearer the latter. It is certain that Amenophis III would 
have provided his chief wife with a full suite of burial equipment in the orthodox 
fashion of the earliest years of his reign, and if he intended that she should eventually 
lie in a chamber of his own tomb, presumably the bulk of it was already in position 
there.2 Akhenaten, or perhaps even Queen Tiye herself, may have had other ideas. The 
provision of the golden shrine by Akhenaten suggests that either he supplied her with 
a full set of funerary furniture in conformity with his heretical doctrines, or he added 
the golden shrine of Pharaonic burial to his mother’s equipment in order to do her 
special honour. As a further mark of this esteem, he apparently intended that she 
should be buried in the royal tomb at el-'Amarna, for, according to Engelbach,3 one set 


t Davis, Harmhabi, pl. LAXXIX. The smaller roundels may have come from chariot harness. 
2 See note 4, p. 47. 4 Engelbach, op. cit. 102, n. 2. 
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of sarcophagus fragments have been recovered from there, bearing the cartouches of 
Akhenaten and Tiye. Before his plans could mature, however, it would seem that Akhen- 
aten died too in the seventeenth year of his reign and the burial arrangements for both 
mother and son became the responsibility of the new Pharaoh. 

2. As the new Pharaoh, Tuttankhamiin,' was a mere boy of little more than nine 
years, we may conclude that many of the suggestions if not the decisions in the matter 
emanated from his advisers, chiefly his vizier, Ay. It is clear that from the start there 
was never any intention of burying Akhenaten in the tomb he had made in the Eastern 
Mountain in Akhetaten, and the heavy burial equipment he had installed there, particu- 
larly the canopic chest, bears no traces of having been used.* In the writer’s view this 
was not because the equipment had been smashed, as Gardiner suggests, but because 
the decision had already been taken to abandon el-‘Amarna as an ill-omened residence 
in favour of Memphis, and also because opinion was uncertain whether Akhenaten by 
his abnormalities and his actions or inactions had really ruled ‘with Ré’, and whether 
the traditional interment of a Pharaoh was therefore appropriate in his case. The 
writer can see little evidence for a vicious persecution of the memory of Akhenaten 
until the Ramessides were firmly in the saddle and with the characteristic hostility of 
new dynasts vis-a-vis their immediate predecessors anathematized all the successors 
of Amenophis III up to Haremhab. Certainly the name of Akhenaten was not erased 
under Tut‘ankhamiin and Ay,? and this will have to be taken into account when we weigh 
the evidence of the obliterated cartouches on the coffin. While, therefore, Akhen- 
aten’s funerary equipment was doubtless impounded and he was buried quietly as 
though to hush up a family scandal, it is clear that he completed his seventy days of 
embalmment* and his mummy was decently wrapped, though the funerary amulets 
were reduced to a gold-and-cloisonné broad collar of ‘Amarna type, three broad brace- 
lets of thin gold foil on each arm, and the vulture pectoral on the outer wrappings. 
The mummy was evidently furnished with longitudinal and lateral gold mummy- 
bands inscribed with his names and titles, for these were sent with the bones to Elliot 
Smith and subsequently stolen.’ As there was probably no room over the wrappings 
for a helmet type of mask in gold or cartonnage, the writer is tempted to think that 
in default of it the head was encircled with a diadem after the manner of the mummy of 

? Fairman, loc. cit. 2 Ann, Serv. 31, 124. 

2 A box containing the intact names of Smenkhkarét and Akhenaten, and a state-flabellum inscribed with 
the untouched names of Akhenaten were found in the tomb of 'Tuttankhamiin (JEA 14, 5; Carter, op. cit. 
Il, 133). 

4 Elliot Smith told Warren R. Dawson that with the bones sent by Weigall to him in Cairo was a mass of 
mummy-cloth, most of it in a perished and friable condition and yet including some fairly large pads consisting 
of many layers of linen still adhering. See also Lucas, Ann. Serv. 31, 120 ff. 

5 "There has been a good deal of confusion about these bands, Lindon Smith and Weigall insisting that they 
were sent with the bones, Daressy denying their existence, and Maspero merely expressing ‘perturbation’ 
when they were mentioned. Some years ago, Elliot Smith told Dawson that when the box containing the bones 
reached him in Cairo, he found among the contents three or four gold bands engraved with hieroglyphs. He 
put these into a drawer intending to take them next day to Maspero in the Museum, but before he could do 
so they were stolen by one of the laboratory attendants, I am deeply grateful to Dawson, not only for much 
information on the deposit, but also for many discussions which have helped to marshal my thoughts and to 
bring a little clarity into an otherwise confused subject. 

B azo I 
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Nubkheperré¢ of the previous dynasty, and the vulture amulet was correctly positioned 
on the breast. 

During the period of embalmment, a coffin-case had been improvised for the mummy 
by adapting a specimen in store which Akhenaten had had made for Meritaten and 
already had his prenomen prominently inlaid in it. Similarly, the canopic jars made 
en suite with this coffin were requisitioned by grinding away their inscriptions and fitting 
glass uraei to the lids. Whether the gilded wooden chest that must once have housed 
them was also used is more doubtful. 

3- The decision of Tut‘ankhamiin to abandon the necropolis of el-‘Amarna for that 
of his dynasty at Thebes must have imposed on his officials the burden of having to 
find at short notice a number of tombs to house the royal burials, including those of 
Meketaten, Tiye, and Akhenaten. It was at this moment that Tomb no. 55 must have 
been hastily prepared for the burial of Tiye and her son before the hewing of a second 
chamber had proceeded beyond the stage of forming a mere niche in the west wall. 
Despite the improvised nature of this burial, it was, in the writer’s opinion, a proper 
interment and not a makeshift arrangement until more adequate provision could be 
made. If the modest, half-finished tomb has to be regarded asa sort of mortuary like the 
tomb of Sethos I in the reign of Siamiin,? it is extremely doubtful whether it would have 
been so completely filled in and sealed up while better accommodation was being prepared; 
or, when the final move to a veritable ‘great place’ was made, whether the corridor 
would not have been cleared completely down to the rock-floor. The disorderly strewing 
of the shrine of ‘Tiye over the slope of rubble from the tomb-mouth gives no impression 
that it was a calm and leisurely operation that was so suddenly brought to a halt. 

Queen Tiye’s burial was doubtless the more elaborate, judging from the evidence of 
her opulent shrine and the modest coffin of her son, and since it was going to occupy 
the major part of the funerary chamber, the officials in charge of the entombment 
moved Akhenaten’s equipment in first, placing his coffin on a lion-headed bier} in 
the south-west corner. It was probably at this stage that it was discovered that through 
a miscalculation the bandaged mummy was too large for the coffin and the lid would 
not quite close down. Otherwise, if the tenons had gone right home and been secured 
by the usual pegs, the lid would later have suffered considerable damage from the dese- 
crators intent on obliterating all cartouches both inside and outside the coffin. The lid 
must have been replaced as a loose-fitting cover which was jerked clear when the rotting 
bier ultimately collapsed. It is perhaps more conjectural that it was also now that the 
officials realized that there would not be enough room for Akhenaten’s adapted canopic 
chest, which was dispensed with, the jars being taken out and stored in the recess. 

The queen's furniture was then put in position, the nest of coffins occupying the 
centre of the burial chamber, the pall on its supports being erected around it, and the 
shrine enclosing all. Between the back of the shrine and the south wall were stored 
boxes bearing mud-sealings of 'Tuttankhamiin. Tiye’s canopic equipment was probably 
placed between the shrine and the east wall. Among the rest of the equipment must 
have been stone vessels containing sacramental oils and probably one or more chariots, 


! Winlock, JEA 10, 250-1. 2 Cemy, JEA 32, 20. 2 Cf, Carter, op. cit. 1, 89. 
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perhaps for serving the needs of both occupants.! It is probable that two sets of amuletic 
bricks were provided for protecting both Tiye and Akhenaten. In the case of the latter, 
however, only two bricks seem to have survived from his original equipment, perhaps 
prepared from the very first years of his reign, for the full complement had to be made 
up by hastily moulding thinner east and west bricks out of a different mud and in- 
scribing them with a hieratic text in ink. The entrance corridor was finally blocked at its 
distal end with a dry-stone wall? and the passage filled in with limestone chips, the 
proximal end being closed by a wall cemented on its outer face and stamped with the 
necropolis seal, 

4. Some years later, probably in early Ramesside times, the final act in this drama 
must have been played. Someone, who can only have been a Pharaoh,’ evidently 
decided that Tiye’s burial ought to be transferred from the polluting presence of ‘that 
rebel of Akhetaten’, perhaps to the tomb of her husband,* and Akhenaten’s burial 
obliterated from all record. The officials charged with these duties were no desperate 
tomb-robbers with nothing to lose. We may not unreasonably suggest that they were 
devout, or superstitious men, with some respect for the malefic powers they believed 
they would provoke by this outrage. Only some such explanation will accord with the 
evidence that they carried out their orders in a hurried and slipshod manner. ‘Their 
first task was to break down the tomb-sealing, but only for 3 or 4 feet, and to remove 
the filling so as to form a slope down the corridor until the dry-stone blocking at the 
farther end could be reached and mostly removed. The lighter articles, stone-vessels, 
shawabtis, chests, and the like, could then be easily manhandled from the burial 
chamber to the higher level of the corridor, but as soon as a space around the ingress 
had been cleared, more filling had to be thrown into the burial chamber to form a 
second ramp up which the heavier equipment could be carried. Before the coffins could 
be removed, the shrine had to be dismantled and stacked out of the way against the 
south wall, hiding some of the seals that had fallen from the boxes previously stored 
there. The pall was then removed, losing some of its marguerites in the process. Before 
the deposit of Akhenaten was touched, however, it is probable that the officials sought 
out his amuletic bricks and rendered them ineffectual by wrenching off their amulets, 
where they lay, without however doing them any more damage or moving them very far. 

t The fragment illustrated in Davis, Queen Tiyi, pl. V1, may be part of a blinker from a chariot-harmess. See 
also note 1 on p. 56 above. 

2 Some form of blocking must have been built to prevent the corridor-filling from falling into the tomb- 
chamber, though the excavators do not mention any traces. Davis, op. cit., pl. XXV, seems to show part of 
the blocking still im situ. 

3 Both Davis (op. cit., p. 4) and Weigall (Akknaton, 1910, p. 272) speak of ‘priests’ or ‘the priests of Amon- 
Ra’ as responsible for the desecration. But no priesthood on its own initutive would have dared to take so 
serious a step. The royal necropolis at Thebes was not in any case under the patronage of Amin. The com- 
mission set up in the reign of Ramesses IX to investigate the tomb robberies is predominantly secular and 
reported ultimately to the Pharaoh. 

4 Carter (op. cit. 1, 79) claims to have discovered evidence that Tiye had been buried in the tomb of 
Amenophis III. He may here be referring to his unpublished notes in the Griffith Institute where he men- 
tions the finding of fragmentary objects bearing her name in the tomb itself and an alabaster shawabti in- 


scribed with her cartouche below the tomb entrance. Carter also recovered a faience ring-bezel of Ramesses 
II and other fragments which led him to suggest that the tomb had been opened in Ramesside times. 
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Before tackling the last big operation, the removal of the shrine, the officials turned 
their attention to the desecration of the burial of Akhenaten. His prenomen was ex- 
punged from the cartouches on the exterior of the coffin, care being taken to collect and 
remove all the chippings of wood, gilt, and inlay. The lid, which was already lying loose, 
was lifted off and the inscription on its underside partly excised. The mummy was next 
hauled up, and the cartouches cut out of the gold bands that encircled it: before it was 
thrust back, the name in the inscription on the gold lining of the shell was also excised. 
The writer is disposed to think that it was now that any mask or royal diadem was 
removed from the head of the mummy and replaced by the pectoral twisted into the 
figure of a battening vulture, perhaps as a crowning insult to one who had in his life- 
time proscribed the mevt-bird. It is difficult to see otherwise how it got bent into such 
a small arc embracing the head so closely,' and what it was doing in so unsuitable a 
location. The coffin lid was then replaced but not before its mask had been torn away 
and confiscated, the beard falling off in the process. It was not possible to do the same 
to the canopic jar-lids, but the uraei were snapped off instead, Why the massive bronze 
uraeus on the coffin was not removed is as great a mystery as the failure to eradicate 
the prenomen of Akhenaten from the bricks and his nomen from a side of the sepulchral 
shrine.* Doubtless the operations were carried out in the rays of feeble lamps or an 
uncertain light from the largely blocked doorway, and this may explain why a number 
of trinkets were overlooked and left behind, but it cannot account for all the over- 
sights. In the writer’s view it was more likely that the whole proceedings were 
characterized by feverish haste and apprehension. Falls of rock which often occur 
when sealed rock-tombs are re-opened may not have encouraged the officials to linger 
over their tasks. Their last move in fact was never completed. The roof and a door of 
the shrine had probably been coaxed out of the narrow entrance, when, for some reason, 
a decision was rescinded, and the word was passed down that the shrine was to be left 
in the tomb. ‘The workmen, nothing loth, dropped the heavy sides where they had been 
waiting with them and adzed out the figure and names of Akhenaten instead, before 
scrambling up the slope and out into the daylight. The lid and a door were heaved back 
on top of the filling just inside the entrance, and the party stayed only long enough to 
build a new wall to seal out the accursed spot, being careful to leave no stamp or other 
mark upon it which would indicate that a royal tomb lay behind. 


APPENDIX 
By DR. A. T. SANDISON 
I. Akhenaten from the Monuments 

IN my opinion the monuments strongly suggest that Akhenaten was the subject of endocrine disease. 
The relevant abnormalities may be divided into two groups—(a) facial changes, and (4) alterations 
in the trunk and limbs. 

(a) Facial changes. The monuments, especially the Karnak Colossi, show an elongated face with 
a prominent prognathous jaw (progeniac), large full lips, a coarse nose, large ears, and rather 
oblique eyes. 

* Davis, op. cit. 2, pl. MCX, * Davis, op. cit., 15. 
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(b) Changes in the trunk and limbs. The most striking feature is the width of the pelvis and 
prominence of buttocks and thighs. The abdomen is somewhat protuberant with a transverse 
umbilicus. The breast regions are full, although the clavicles are well defined. On the undraped 
Karnak Colossus no external genitalia are visible and the whole configuration of the body is dis- 
tinctly feminine. Although the thighs are large and rounded, the lower legs and arms are slim and 
the hands are not remarkable. 

The changes in the trunk and limbs must be regarded as feminization and might result from 
a feminizing adrenal tumour or some form of hypogonadal eunuchoidism. Eunuchoid males are, 
however, usually tall (e.g. 72 inches), although occasional cases are of normal height (68 inches). 
The upper limbs are long so that span exceeds height; fingers are often long and thin. Many cunu- 
choids are not grossly fat but some have symmetrical adiposity of the breast, buttock, and abdominal 
regions. 

In true eunuchoidism the fault is in the testis itself and not in the pituitary gland (primary hypo- 
gonadism). Rarely, cases have been described with acromegaloid features (pituitary hyperfunction) 
superimposed in the third decade of life.' Probably these are really cases of dyspituitarism with 
secondary hypogonadism. Causes of primary eunuchoidism include bilateral mumps-orchitis or 
tuberculosis, but many are probably of genetic origin and some cases of Klinefelter’s syndrome fall 
into this group.* 

In eunuchoidism the pelvis is gynaccoid, i.e. approximates to the female form and is broader than 
the shoulders: in some eunuchoids the approximation to the female appearance is close but others 
show an intermediate pelvic type. Delayed union of the epiphyses 1s invariable; open epiphyses have 
been noted in an 80-year-old eunuch.’ As stated above, there may be some skeletal overgrowth not 
amounting to gigantism. In the skull there is often obliteration of sutures.* Eunuchoids are often 
of above normal intelligence, tend to be passive and accommodating with an inherent inertia, but 
are capable of contrariness. Libido is often absent and sterility is invariable, 

In the case of Akhenaten the facial changes implicate the pituitary gland and the hypogonadal 
phenomena manifested in trunk and limbs must be the result of secondary hypogonadism. The 
pituitary gland controls the testis as well as many other endocrine structures. It seems likely that 
here we have an instance of early pituitary hyperfunction going on to later hypofunction. In the 
stage of hyperfunction acromegaloid changes were manifested in the skull (pituitary cranial dys- 
plasia) and soft tissues of the face. Such fugitive acromegaly-like changes are recognized in cases 
which later present with striking pituitary underactivity and secondary changes in the pituitary- 
controlled structures.’ It is not implied that Akhenaten was a true acromegalic; there is no evidence 
of enlargement of the extremities (nor of gigantism). 

There is a syndrome characterized by failure of normal maturation of the gonads and by adiposity; 
this is due to a primary hypothalamic, hypothalamic-pituitary, or pituitary lesion. Probably where 
marked adiposity is evident the hypothalamus is involved. The hypothalamus lies above the pituitary 
in close relation to the gland; lesions in this region may well involve both structures. The syndrome 
is variously named the Fréhlich syndrome,* the Babinski-Fréhlich syndrome,’ or the adiposo- 
genital dystrophy of Bartels.? The changes in trunk and limbs noted in the Akhenaten monuments 
fit well with those occurring in this syndrome. 

' §, L. Simpson, Major Endocrine Disorders, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1948). 

2 B. Lennox in C. V. Harrison (ed.), Recent Advances in Pathology, 7th ed. (London, 1960). 

3 §, Smith, Forensic Medicine, 8th ed. (London, 1945). 

4 'T. Fairbanks, Atlas of General Affections of the Skeleton (Edinburgh, 1951). 

5 H, Cushing, The Pituitary Body and its Disorders (Philadelphia, 1912); B. 5. Ray and G. J. Heuer in 
R. L. Cecil (ed.), Textbook of Medicine (Philadelphia, 1943). 

6 A. Frohlich, Wier. Alin, Rundsch, 15 (1901), 883. 906. 

7 M. J. Babinski, Rev. newrol. § (1900), 531. ® M. Bartels, Zeitschr. f. Augenh. 16 (1906), 407. 
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In Fréhlich’s syndrome the diagnosis only becomes obvious after the time of normal puberty, 
ic. in adolescence, when genital maturation occurs and secondary sexual characteristics appear in 
the normal individual. In this syndrome the penis and testes remain of childish size and secondary 
characters fail to develop, e.g. pubic, axillary, and facial hair fail to develop in the male. The penis 
may be embedded in accumulations of fat of such an extent that the genital appearance approxi- 
mates to that of the female (cf. the undraped Karnak Colossus). The testes are palpable in the fat 
but are infantile." Sterility is inevitable, In the breast region there is considerable accumulation of 
fat but true gynaecomastia does not occur. Adiposity may not be gross but shows a typical female 
distribution in the breast region, abdomen, pubis (mons formation), thighs, and buttocks, which tend 
to sway like a woman’s when the patient walks. The face and neck are sometimes affected, but the 
limbs distally are often slender. The combination of fat thighs and slim calves has been likened to 
‘plus-fours’. The abdomen may show striae, The pelvis is gynaecoid and, in general, male patients 
tend to be like women. As in hypogonadal cunuchoidism the epiphyses remain un-united, but in- 
creased stature is not a feature of Fréhlich’s syndrome. Nevertheless, ‘when a eunuchoid is fat the 
differential diagnosis from Fréhlich's syndrome may be difficult’. In the syndrome patients have 
periods of introspection and depression alternating with euphoria and good spirits; patients are 
popular, companionable, may be musical and imaginative, while intellectual ability may often be 
above average. 

It will be apparent that here, as in other aspects of endocrine disease, clinical syndromes tend 
to form a spectrum of changes rather than distinct and clear-cut textbook entities. This is inevitable 
since the endocrine organs are closely interlinked by ‘feed-back’ mechanisms to the controlling 
pituitary gland (‘the leader of the endocrine orchestra’). The problem is further complicated by the 
close proximity of the pituitary gland to the hypothalamus, so that pathological processes may affect 
both structures, As mentioned above, the adiposity of Fréhlich’s syndrome is almost certainly of 
hypothalamic origin. 

Among the listed causes of Fréhlich’s syndrome are craniopharyngioma (intrasellar or supra- 
sellar—the sella turcica being the cavity in the base of the skull which accommodates the pituitary 
gland), chromophobe adenoma of the pituitary gland, tumours of the third ventricle of the brain 
(region of the hypothalamus), chronic hydrocephalus, chronic tuberculous or syphilitic meningo- 
encephalitis, epidemic encephalitis, and meningo-encephalitis.2 Of these, the first two are probably 
most frequent and likely to produce fairly easily recognized changes in the sella turcica or associated 
structures. The occurrence of early hyperfunction followed by hypofunction of the pituitary is much 
more likely to result from chromophobe adenoma of the pituitary than craniopharyngioma. It has 
for some time been well recognized that many adenomata of so-called ‘chromophobe’ type show 
some degree of eosinophilia of the cells and variations in staining by special methods, In the early 
stages these tumours may produce cranial dysplasia as a stigma which may be still recognizable 
radiologically after the tumour has become quite inactive. With regard to hydrocephalus it is 
interesting to note that this may in itself lead to the development of the Frohlich syndrome, pre- 
sumably through change in the hypothalamus, but may also be the result of other lesions causal in 
the production of the syndrome, e.g. craniopharyngioma.* Craniopharyngioma usually manifests 
itself before the age of fifteen, while chromophobe adenoma is very rare before puberty. 


Il. Skeletal remains found in Valley Tomb no. 55 
Unfortunately, the information published by Elliot Smith concerning these remains in The Royal 
Mummies (Cairo, 1912) is, although quite voluminous, strangely selective and incomplete. Further- 


* A. Frohlich, op. cit. 2 S. L. Simpson, op. cit. 
s J. E. Kraus, Arch, Path. go (1945), 191. 4 B.S. Ray and G, J. Heuer, op. cit. 
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more, only two photographs are provided—both show the skull—one in lateral and one in oblique- 
frontal view; there are no illustrations of the pelvis. Much detailed information is given on epiphyseal 
union in various sites, but there is no mention of the general morphology of the pelvis, which was of 
such a type as to lead to the remains being originally thought to be those of a woman, when seen by 
two medical practitioners (one of them an obstetrician and therefore likely to be well aware of the 
importance of pelvic form and capacity) shortly after their discovery. Nor is any information given 
about the bones of hands or feet. Some skull measurements are provided, but the description of the 
cranium, facial structure, and mandible is very sketchy. A little more information is given in a letter 
to The Times (October 15, 1907) and in Camb. Univ. Med. Soc. Mag. (1926, 1, 34); here Elliot Smith 
confirms that the pelvis was ‘roomy’, that the jaws were prominent, and the chin large and pendent. 

From this scrappy information and by study of the skull photographs the following may be 

inferred: 
(a) The pelvis was large, roomy, and apparently gynaecoid. Gynaecoid is here taken to imply 
approximation to the female form and not to mean a morphological variant in the obstetrical 
sense. 
(5) The bones of the general skeleton were rather slender. 
(c) The skeleton was not that of a tall man. The height is not expressly stated but is said to have 
been between 1-561 and 1-651 metres. 
(d) The cranium was broad and flat with considerable variation in bone thickness. The cranium 
is said to be large but its volume is not stated. The forehead is sloping and the superciliary 
(supra-orbital) ridge is very pronounced, The mandible is large with a rather vertical ramus 
and prominent mental tubercle. ‘The maxilla also appears to be large with projecting upper 
‘ncisors. Teeth are well-preserved. The orbits appear normal, the zygomatic bones rather 
heavy, and the temporal muscle attachments appear conspicuous. 
From these somewhat inadequate data the following tentative conclusions may be drawn: 
(x) There is no evidence of unusual stature or span and the pelvis is of apparently gynaecoid 
type. These findings are consistent with secondary hypogonadism. 
(2) The skull is broad and relatively flat with some variation in calvarial thickness. Elliot Smith 
and Ferguson do not seem justified in diagnosing hydrocephalus on these grounds alone. 
However, hydrocephalus cannot be excluded; in the adult little or no enlargement of the 
cranial cavity results. 
(3) Unfortunately, the facial skeleton is damaged and incomplete. However, the mandible is 
large and prominent; so also is the maxilla. There is some apparent prognathism and the 
supra-orbital ridges, temporal muscle attachment, and zygomatic bones are large. ‘These, 
coupled with the variation in calvarial thickness, go some way to sustain a diagnosis of pituitary 
cranial dysplasia.’ 
It is unfortunate that we have no information about the sella turcica and its environs. Radio- 
graphy of the skull might reveal some abnormality of the sella suggestive of pituitary enlarge- 
ment and might also reveal pneumatization of the facial bones which is a feature of pituitary 
cranial dysplasia.* 
Evidence might also be provided of excavation and convolutional depression of the inner 
table of the skull, depression of the cribriform plates, or erosion of the clinoid processes; this 
would support the diagnosis of hydrocephalus. 
1 'T. Fairbanks, op. cit.; H. Cushing, op. cit.; H. Mortimer, G. Levene, and A. W. Rowe, Radiology, 29 
(1937), 135- 279. 

2 H. Mortimer and others, op. cit. 

2 Dorothy S. Russell, Observations on the Pathology of Hydrocephalus (M.R.C. Spec. Rep. Series 265), 
(London, 1949). 
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(4) The evidence of epiphyseal union led Elliot Smith to place the age of the individual at about 
25-26 years, possibly with some little variation in either direction. It seems unlikely that this 
will be significantly revised using the criteria given in recent texts.1 

If, however, the individual suthered from hypogonadism secondary to dyspituitarism, the 
age so derived would be quite fallacious; the remains might well be those of a man in the fourth 
decade of life. Such an individual would necessarily be sterile. 


Comments made by D. E. Derry 

The skull of the individual thought to be Akhenaten was later restored by Derry, who claimed 
that the skull type—platycephalic— was not uncommon in Old Kingdom remains. He drew atten- 
tion to considerable similarity between this skull and that of Tuttankhamiin. Derry denied that the 
skull under consideration was hydrocephalic and stated that if this were so the cranium would be 
of globular configuration, He is certainly wrong in making this statement; adult hydrocephalus 
does not lead to a globular deformity of the cranium. He is, however, probably correct in regarding 
the question of hydrocephalus as unproven. 

Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that the presence or absence of hydrocephalus does not 
materially influence the argument. It is true that hydrocephalus may produce the Fréhlich syndrome 
and even that it may accompany certain pathological lesions producing the Frohlich syndrome, but 
this is by no means invariable. Derry’s dismissal of the hypothesis that ossification of the bones may 
have been delayed on the basis of absence of evidence of hydrocephalus is invalid and on such 
ground he is in error in stating that the individual concerned may not have been more than 23 years 
old. ‘The close correlation of skull sizes between the individual in question and Tuttankhamiin, 
while interesting, is inconclusive. 


III. Conclusions 

The evidence of the monuments strongly suggests that Akhenaten suffered from an endocrine 
abnormality presenting with hypogonadism and adiposity and with residual evidence of an earlier 
phase of hyperpituitarism manifested by cranial and facial changes. 

The skeletal remains found in Valley Tomb no. 55 have not been described or illustrated as fully 
as 1s desirable. Nevertheless, the pelvic abnormality and facial and cranial structure support a 
diagnosis of hypogonadism and pituitary cranial dysplasia. Pending fuller publication, the two 
groups of phenomena—those derived from study of the monuments and those derived from study 
of the remains—seem to be reconcilable. This gives considerable support to the view, long held, 
that the alleged remains of Akhenaten from Valley Tomb no. $5 are indeed those of that Pharaoh. One 
consequence which must receive consideration, however, is the virtual certainty that Akhenaten 
was incapable of procreation at the time of death and for many years previously. It is, however, not 
inconceivable that during an earlier period of hyperpituitarism, e.g. shortly after puberty, his 
potency and fertility might not have been grossly impaired. 

It would seem important that these skeletal remains should be re-examined using modern 
methods of investigation, e.g. by radiological examination, preparation of casts, etc. Publication of 
high-quality photographs of the pelvis and of the skull in norma facialis, lateralis, occipitalis, and 


' 5. Smith, op. cit.; H. Mortimer and others, op. cit.; T. B. Johnston and J. Whillis, Gray's Anatomy, 
27th ed. (London, 1938); J. Glaister, Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology (Edinburgh, 1945); A, B. Appleton, 
W. J. Hamilton, and I. C. C. Tchaperoff, Surface and Radiological Anatomy (Cambridge, 1938); F. E. Camps, 
Medical and Scientific Investigations in the Christie Case (London, 1953); $. Smith, Taylor's Principle and 
Practice of Medical Jurisprudence, roth ed. (London, 1948); W. M. Krogman, Proc. Inst, Med. 16 (Chicago, 
1946), 154; H. Flecker, 7. Anat. 67 (1932), 118; J. D. Boyd and J. C. Trevor, Modern Trends in Forensic 
Medicine, ed. K. Simpson (London, 1953). 
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basalis positions is imperative. Stereophotography might also be valuable. Such evidence should 
be made freely available to authorities the world over. While it is appreciated that these remains are 
documents of incalculable value which must be jealously preserved, full information should be made 
available so that their significance can be reassessed. It might further be of value to determine the 
blood groups of the mummies of known members of this dynastic family. ‘These might throw some 
light on relationships; technical difficulties would, it is appreciated, be considerable, but the results 
would be of enormous interest. 
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FINDS FROM ‘THE TOMB OF QUEEN TIYE’ IN THE 
SWANSEA MUSEUM 


By KATE BOSSE-GRIFFITHS 


In 1957 Sir Alan Gardiner drew attention to the uncertain ownership of the so-called 
‘Tomb of Queen Tiye’.! Shortly afterwards a number of Egyptian objects was offered 
to the Swansea Museum (of the Royal Institution of South Wales) by Miss Annie 
Sprake Jones of Bryn Myrddin, Abergwili (Carmarthenshire). Among her gifts was 
a cardboard box with ‘gold dust from the tomb of Queen Tiye’, as she described it, 
which aroused my curiosity. In this box, mixed up with fine gold leaf and sand I found :* 

(a) a clay seal with a royal cartouche; 

(b) a fragment of white glass with a royal name in coloured glass; 

(c) some bright blue pieces of glazed ware; 

(d) two half cowrie-shells of gold. 

The objects had been left to Miss Sprake Jones by her brother, Harold Jones, after his 
death in 1911. In 1907, at the time when the “Tomb of Queen Tiye’ was discovered, 
Harold Jones was employed by Theodore M. Davis as artist for his excavations in the 
Valley of the Kings. 

When I visited Miss Sprake Jones in December 1960, she told me how her brother 
had obtained the objects. After the discovery of the “Tomb of Queen Tiye’ many of the 
American visitors to the tomb took ‘souvenirs’. It was then that her brother asked 
Theodore M. Davis for permission to take a handful from the floor himself, and he 
received the reply: ‘Certainly, take two!’ 

She also told me that the gold leaf had originally been taken in the form of a sheet, 
but had crumbled later on. These remarks sound genuine, especially if one compares 
them with the note written by Mrs. Emma B. Andrews who saw the tomb when it 
was newly opened :* 

All the woodwork of the shrine, doors, etc. is heavily overlaid with gold foil and I seemed to be 
walking on gold, and even the Arab working inside had some of it sticking in his woolly hair. 

Two of the objects in the Swansea Museum are inscribed with royal cartouches: 

(a) Part of a clay seal, about 42 mm. in diameter, shaped like the capital of a papyrus 
column with some zigzag-design at the neck and an inscription pressed into the top 
(pl. VII, 1). It may have been used as the stopper of a vessel. Of the inscription is pre- 
served ntr nfr, ‘Good God’, and the upper part of a cartouche with the sun-disk 
and the left claw of the scarabaeus-beetle. ‘These traces can be interpreted to produce 


' Sir Alan Gardiner, “The So-called Tomb of Queen Tiye’, in JEA 43 (1957), 10-25. 

2 Pl. VII, 1-4. 6; in the inventory of the Swansea Museum these objects are now registered under 959.3 
(1-9). 
1 Theodore M. Davis, The Tomb of Queen Tiyi, London, 1910. 
4 Sir Alan Gardiner, op. cit. 25. 
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only one royal name of Eighteenth Dynasty date: Nb-hprw-Rr, the prenomen of 
Tutrankhamiin. Similar seals are stated to have been found in the ‘Tomb of Queen 
Tiye’, as is recounted in the excavation report: 

In the rubbish under the funeral couch and behind the boards against the South wall we found 


numerous fragments of small clay seals some of which bore, besides the device, the cartouche of 
Nb-khepru-ra (Tutankhamen). 


This clay seal therefore confirms the account of the provenance of the Swansea objects. 
The relevance of the name of Tut‘ankhamiin in deciding the possible ownership of this 
tomb has been dealt with by Gardiner.’ 

(b) A fragment of white glass, roughly triangular in shape and slightly curved 
(pl. VII, 2). On the concave inside are the traces of a sand-core, as is to be expected in 
ancient Egyptian glass-ware. The measurements of the sides are 43 mm., 37 mm., and 
35 mm. respectively. Its thickness is about 8 mm. A brown, semi-transparent, quite 
irregular and deep, wavy line runs through the white glass. On the left side, it is covered 
by a dark blue panel, 28 mm. wide, with two yellow cartouches crowned by yellow 
feathers with red sun-disks. About half of the name is broken away, but there remains 
part of Zmn (left) in light blue and ci-hpr-Re (right) in red and yellow. Because of the 
‘mn in the first cartouche this name can only be amended to Tmn-htp c:-hprw-Rr, the 
name of Amenophis II. 

Glass vessels were not uncommon in the Eighteenth Dynasty. When Percy E. 
Newberry published a blue chalice from Munich with the name of Tuthmosis III, 
he mentioned that he knew about fifty nearly perfect glass vases of the New Kingdom, 
some of which were dated by the names of kings. Blue is the most common colour of 
the glass vases, while white glass vases are rather unusual. Davis,* however, accounts 
for three small vases, or parts of them, of white glass which had been found in “The 
Tomb of Queen Tiye’, one of which could be almost completely reconstructed. But 
those small white vases are not decorated. 

I then tried to see whether I could derive any relevant information from other vases 
of different material which had been found in the same tomb, Here again, the excava- 
tion report was helpful:§ 

In the south-west corner were the remains of a large oblong wooden box which had collapsed 
under the weight of stucco fallen from the wall above. The wood was, however, in good condition, 
and we were able to remove it. Between this and the west wall were the remains of another box of 
small size which may have originally fitted into the larger . . . so affected by the moisture that it 
crumbled to the touch. It has been full of small vases, wands and figures of blue glaze. 

It was among these objects that a small toilet-jar in black haematite was found on 
which the names of Amenophis III and Queen Tiye were engraved,° and a small vase 
of green amazonite with the cartouches of Amenophis IIT very lightly engraved.” The 


t Davis, op. cit. 10. rene | Gardiner, op. cit. 11. 
3 Percy E. Newberry, ‘4 Glass Chalice of ‘Thutmosis IIT’, in FEA 6 (1920), 155. | 
+ Davis, op. cit. 36, 19. 43 and pl. ii, fig. z. 5 Ibid. 10. 


6 Thid. 3s, no. 41 and pl. iv, fig. 3- 7 Ibid. 3s, no. 42 and pl. iv, fig. tr. 
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‘magical bricks’, which were also found at different places, bore the name of Akhenaten. 
But no object bearing the name of Amenophis IT was mentioned. 

However, less than ten years before the discovery of ‘the Tomb of Queen Tiye’, the 
tomb of Amenophis IT had been opened by Loret in 1898. In it was found a cache with 
over thirty royal burials—what Baikie calls ‘a royal concentration camp’.' 

Here my inquiries were more successful. In the volume of the Catalogue général of 
the Cairo Museum which deals with the excavations at the Valley of the Kings I found 
a white glass vessel? which not only has a decoration almost identical with that of the 
Swansea fragment, but also carries on its shoulder the remains of two cartouches 
crowned with feathers (pl. VII, 5). 

The height of this vase is about 4o cm. (16 inches); it has an almost egg-shaped body 
which is supported on a small stand, and a long neck. The cartouches are only partly 
preserved with n hip in the left cartouche and n in the right cartouche; also the tops of 
the feathers above the cartouches remain: in short, here are exactly the parts of the in- 
scribed panel which are missing on the Swansea fragment. Judging from the drawing 
in Daressy’s publication, the missing piece is roughly triangular in shape, the width 
of the blue panel being 28 mm., the same as on the Swansea fragment. There can be 
no doubt that the Swansea fragment is part of the vase in the Cairo Museum which is 
an outstanding example of the luxurious glass-manufacture of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

(c) Several pieces of blue glazed ware: 

1. The finest is a pendant shaped in the round in the form of a squatting ibis (pl. VII, 3). The 
suspension hole is at the back. The piece can also stand freely on its own base. Length 25 mm.; 
height 17 mm. 

2. A pendant in the form of the hieroglyph dd (pl. VII, 4). The tubular suspension hole is at the 
top of the pillar. The back is flat. There are traces of linen on the front and on the back, as if 
the pendant had been wrapped in bandages. Height 32 mm. 

3. An irregularly shaped, longish bead. Length 29 mm. 

4. A ring. Diameter 17 mm.; thickness 4 mm. 


(d) Two identical half cowrie shells, 14 mm. long and ro mm. high, mixed up with 
sand and gold leaf. In each a narrow slit-opening runs from end to end, while the lips 
of the slit are bluntly toothed and turned inward (pl. VH, 6). On closer examination, I 
discovered that the two halves fitted perfectly together and formed one single bead. 
By cementing them together two threading holes became evident on the left side and 
there must have been two others on the right side; so that one thread passed through 
the upper half of the ‘cowrie’ and another through the lower half. This gold cowrie 
differs from the real cowrie shell in that it is not univalve, but bivalve with the slit 
going right through the body. ‘That cowrie-shell ornaments are not mentioned in the 
excavation report does not in itself mean that none were found in the “Tomb of Queen 
Tiye’; for, according to Gardiner, ‘the publication is incomplete and inaccurate’.3 

© James Baikie, Egyptian Antiquities in the Nile Valley (1932), 65. 

2 Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois, no. 24804, p. 202 and pl. xliv: ‘verre opaque blanc . . . Sur le 
rebord est tracée une bande brune... Vers le haut de la panse, un rectangle bleu foncé de o m. 028 mill. de 


largeur, contient les deux cartouches d'Aménophis IJ, surmontés des plumes, tracés en hiéroglyphes 
multicolores’. 3 Gardiner, op. cit. 10. 
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Gold cowrie shells as ornaments are rare in Egypt but do occur during the Twelfth 
Dynasty. At el-Lahiin' in 1914 Flinders Petrie found an ornament of gold cowrie shells 
in the burial of princess Sit-Hathor-Yunet near the tomb of Queen Weret who died 
during the reign of Sesostris II. Restored as a girdle, this ornament is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

At Dahshir ten gold cowries were found during the excavations of de Morgan.* 
They belong to the period of Ammenemes III. Vernier noted that these gold cowries, 
like the Swansea cowrie, have no back.3 The el-Lahin gold cowrie shells are about 
three times as long as that in Swansea. Mme P. Krieger-Posener (Paris), who saw the 
Swansea cowrie during the International Congress of Orientalists at Moscow (1960), 
was of the opinion that the light colour of the gold indicated a Middle Kingdom rather 
than a New Kingdom origin. 

Natural cowrie shells have been popular as adornment from palaeolithic times on- 
ward.+ At Kafr ‘Ammar knotted cords with natural cowrie shells and several other 
amulets were found on the neck or chest of the deceased. ‘These are dated to the period 
of the Twenty-third to Twenty-fifth Dynasties.’ The following reason for the use of 
cowries has been suggested :° 

Certain shells, such as the cowrie, shaped in the form of the portal through which a child enters 


the world, seem to have been connected with the female principle and to have been widely employed 
as fertility charms. 


The same reason would serve to explain their use on a knotted cord, for, according to 
Pliny,? the wearing of a knotted cord was considered helpful to conception. However, 
it does not quite account for the existence of one single gold cowrie in the “Tomb of 
Queen Tiye’. The Swansea finds, in fact, far from helping towards a solution, only 
seem to complicate the difficult problem of the ownership of the so-called “Tomb of 
Queen Tiye’. 

Not much more helpful is the knowledge I could gather from the Harold Jones 
documents which are now in the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth. I am 
obliged to Miss Megan Ellis, Keeper of Prints and Maps, for letting me see the docu- 
ments, which had been given to her department and to the Department of Manuscripts 
(in several donations in 1947, 1948, 1949, 1952) by Miss A. Sprake Jones on the request 
of Sir W. Davies, the Librarian. 

There were no new maps or plans of the tomb; but among the great number of letters 
which Harold Jones wrote from Egypt to his family, there are a few which have some 
interest in connexion with the tomb in question. The first was written on December 1, 

' Guy Brunton, Lahun J, The Treasure, 30 and pl. iii; H. E. Winlock, The Treasure of ef Lalun, New York, 
"a De Morgan, Fouilles a4 Dahchour I, 65, no. 7; 68, no. 29; pls. xx, xxiii. 

1 Emile Vernicr, Bijoux et orfévreries, 53,074, pl. Ixxviii: “Trouvé & Dahchour fouilles de Morgan dix 
coquillages (cyprées); au point de vue imitatif ces coquillages offrent cette étrangeté de n'avoir pas d'envers. 


Tous ces coquillages ont été faits en emboutissant des plaques de métal dans des creux et en les soudant 
ensuite deux A deux ...'. 

4 J. W. Jackson, Shells as evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture, Manchester, 1917. 

5 Petric, Amulets, 131 6—-g; pls. xvii-xvill. * E. ©. James, Prehistoric Religion, 28. 

? Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxvii, 27 and Xxx, 49. 
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1906, shortly before the discovery of the tomb, when Harold Jones was still digging 
with Garstang: 

... George is with me and comes across to the tombs of the Kings to camp tomorrow. I am going 
to use one of the tombs as a dining room. 


... Theodore Davis came... with Mrs. Andrews and his niece Miss Hardy a few days before 
I left Cairo. ... 


More letters were written after the discovery of the tomb: 


Luxor Hotel, Feb. 3rd 1907... . Once again I am here, this time to do the drawing for Davis of 
the large piece of a shrine which was found covered with gilt stucco. I expect I shall be here for a 
week living at the tombs of the Kings. 

. »» Having met Howard Carter... Mr Maspero, Naville, Prof. Wiedeman, Theo. M. Davis. . . 
Weigall, The Inspector General of Antiquities of this district. . . . I stayed till 10 o’clock having 
a fine time looking over the things he had found—gold diadem, canopic jars with beautiful portraits 
of Queen Thiy ete. ete. 

Feb. 5th... . Today I have been interrupted by tourists and friends calling on me while at work 
and I lunched with Weigall. 

... lam working way down underground in a tomb at a side of a shrine 8 feet by 6 feet and it is 
covered with fine modelling in stucco overlaid with thick gold leaf almost as thick as this paper and 
highly varnished. As naturally it is dark underground I have electric light fitted on for me and I am 
doing a drawing quarter size on an imperial sheet of paper. Davis has heaps of small beautiful 
objects which J hope he will want me to copy for him but of which he has said nothing as yet. . . .’ 

Feb. 16th... . Still at Luxor on Mr. Davis’ Dahabya and still painting the head of Queen Thiy 
of which Mr. Davis found 4 in Alabaster. ... Mr. Davis has very kindly offered me a present of 
{160 for next year towards my expenses for me to give up Garstang and his excavating. . . .’ 


From these letters it is evident that Harold Jones was employed by Theodore M. Davis 
very shortly after the “Tomb of Queen Tiye’ had been discovered, and mainly because 
of the discovery of the tomb. 
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SOME SEA-PEOPLES 


By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


‘THE peoples here discussed are some of those who attacked Meneptah in his fifth year, 
1219 B.Cc., and Ramesses III in his eighth year, 1162 B.c.t They are primarily the 
Peleset-Philistines, Tjekker-Tjekkel, Denyen-Dainiuna, and the Teresh and Shekelesh. 
There were also the Meshwesh who attacked Meneptah in 1219 B.c, and then Ramesses 
III in his Libyan Wars of his fifth and eleventh years, 1165 and 1159 B.c.,? but not in 
his Northern War of his eighth year, 1162 B.c. They stand apart from the others, are a 
great problem, and need a separate study by themselves.3 The same applies to the 
Sherden with their horned helmets and, except in the Sea-Battle, with a knob on top, 
who make a very definite group by themselves. But unfortunately there is little positive 
that can be said as to whence they came or whither they went. I have so far been unable 
to trace them archaeologically in Sardinia. 

Besides these there were the Luka who did not attack Ramesses III but only Meneptah. 
They must have been the Lukki who were raiding in the Levant as early as el-‘Amarna 
times, c. 1375 B.C.,3 and the Luka who joined Muwattallis, the Hittite king, against 
Ramesses I at Kadesh in 1285 B.c.6 Unfortunately, Egypt provides no further informa- 
tion about them except that Ramesses I] speaks of KrkS hne Lk? ‘Kerekesh together 


1 The various tribes of raiding northerners have been listed and grouped under their respective Pharaohs 
in JEA 25 (1939), 149. 

2 All these dates are those provided by Rowton in FEA 34 (1948), 61 ff., based on that of the accession of 
Ramesses I]. There are only two dates possible for this, 1290 B.c. and 1304 8.c. and Rowton decided for the 
lower. However, he now finds evidence for the earlier one, 1304 B.c. (JNES 19 (1960), 15-22). This would put 
the dates back by 14 years, to 1233, 1179, 1176, and 1173 B.c. 

3 There were also the Weshesh who only attacked Ramesses III, but of them we have no pictures and only 
the merest mention of their name on two occasions (Breasted, Amc. Rec. rv, §§ 64. 403). The name has been 
compared to the Oassassios which appears in an inscription from Halicarnassus in Caria (Weill, in Rev. arch, 3 
(1904), 63) or to the name of a city, Oaxos in Crete (Hall, The Oldest Civilization of Greece, 177), but objections 
have been raised to this latter identification (Id., in BSA 8 (1901-2), 184). The difficulty about the Carian one 
is that no single town in Caria can be shown to have been founded before the Middle Iron Age, beginning 
¢. 850 B.c. and many later still; see Mellaart, in 474 62 (1958), 22. But it must be remarked that Miletus was 
in existence in Mycenaean days as will be seen later on, The Weshesh were evidently coast-dwellers some- 
where, for they are said to be ‘of the sea’. 

4 The oft-quoted horned helmets seem to be all that there is apart from the plumes on the head of Sardus 
Pater which, if accepted, would ally him to the Philistines, not the Sherden. There is, of course, always the 
name Lapde)-Sardinia and that of one of the tribes, the Sardones. 

§ Knudtzon, Die ef Amarna Tafeln, Letter 38. 'The Lukki may perhaps have been about the Levant very 
much earlier than this, for rather before 2000 B.c. a man is mentioned in a hieroglyphic inscription at Byblos 
who is called Rwqq (Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, 11 (1933-8), pl. xxxii, 2, and pp. 646. 878). This name Albright 
takes to be Ruku-Luku, ‘The Lycian’. This belief is substantiated by the name of the man's son Kwkwn, a 
name which reappears in the Hittite records as Kukkunnis, a king of Wiluta (BASOR, no. 155 (1959), 33 ff.). 

* Apart from the Luka and the Sherden, the tribes of this confederacy are entirely different from those who 
attacked Meneptah and Ramesses III, see JEA 25 (1939), 149. 

7 Kuentz, La Bataille de Qadech, 213(4). 342(45). This has already been noted by Gardiner, Onomastica, 
1, 128", 
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with Luka’ twice, thus linking them together in a way he does not connect any of the 
others. On one occasion he lists the two names next to each other." Their name must 
be that of the Lycians, as is generally accepted, of whom there were at that time two 
branches, Homer says there was a Lycia in the north-eastern Troad on the Aisepos 
river whence came Lycaon’s glorious son Pandaros,? and also far distant Lycia whence 
came Sarpedon and Glaukos.3 Though the river Xanthos is named as the home of this 
latter pair of heroes, the Hittite records make it improbable that their Lycia could have 
been more than the head waters of the river, for the Lukka Lands seem to have stretched 
across central Caria and presumably into northern Lycia.+ However, this added to the 
ending of their companions’ name in -s would make the Carian neighbourhood more 
probable than a country in the Troad. 


Besides having been intimately connected by Ramesses II with one -s tribe, the 
Kerekesh, it is noticeable that apart from the Sherden the Luka’s other companions in 
the attack on Meneptah were entirely members of the -s: group—Ekwesh, Teresh, 
Shekelesh, Meshwesh.’ Of these peoples the Ekwesh would no doubt have belonged 
round about Miletus in northern Caria and the Teresh, if they were the Tyrsenoi, 
would have been living not far off in Lydia.® In this Way we are once more brought back 
to the Carian neighbourhood for the homeland of the Luka. 


As the Ekwesh only attacked Meneptah we have no pictures, but are practically 
certainly given the remarkable information that they were circumcised.’ In spite of this 


* Kuentz, op. cit. 227 (45). On several occasions they appear together in the Hittite records (Garstang and 
Gurney, The Geography of the Hittite Empire, 108). In Ramesses II's list of prisoners (Kuentz, 385(65)) 
Ms-Masa intervenes between the two. This provides striking evidence that Ramesses’ lists were not drawn up 
haphazardly but from authoritative sources. This is exactly how Muwattallis speaks of them in his treaty with 
Alaksandus where he lists them as Karkisa, Masa, Lukka (Garstang and Gurney, op. cit. 102, § 14). However, 
for various reasons (pp. 107 f.) the authors separate Karkisa in their map from Lukka and Masa and put it 
doubtfully away in the Troad. 

* Iliad, v, 105. 173. For the Aisepos see 1, 825-7; IV, 89-91. Kukun, son of the Ruqq-Lukki-Lycian, has 
just been mentioned as bearing the same name as Kukkunnis, king of WiluSa and predecessor of the famous 
Alaksandus in the Hittite records; Albright, loc. cit., gives the necessary references. Wiluia is coming to be 
recognized more and more as Ilios-Troy. A certain Kukkullis was son of a king of the neighbouring country 
Assuwa, the Roman province of Asia, Garstang and Gurney, op. cit. 122. 

. * Iliad, 1, 876-7; V, 479; xtt, 312-13. See also Phythian-Adams in Bull. Brit. School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, 1, Hittite and Trojan Allies, 4. 

* Garstang and Gurney, op. cit., map facing p. 1, but see the discussion on pp. 75-82. 

* Breasted, op. cit. 11, §§ 574. 579. 588. 600. That the Sherden also joined them is hardly surprising, for 
they were on the move during a couple of hundred years. In this article references are given to Breasted, as the 
various documents are there conveniently collected together in the one publication which also has an index. 
Meneptah’s Great Karnak inscription is published by Max Miller, Egyptological Researches, 1, pls. 17-32, 
and his Athribis stela by Lefebvre in Ann. Serv. 27 (1927), 19-30. 

® See p. 84 below. 

7 Smolenski in Ann. Serv. 15 (191 5), 73-75. 87, records the various views held about them, and Denys 
L. Page gives the still more recent views held about them on the classical side (History and the Homeric Iliad, 
22). The difficulty in accepting them as Achacans has always been that they are stated to have been without a 
krnt, a word that has been much discussed (for instance, Breasted, op. cit, 111, 247, 
ZAS 72 (1936), 74-76; Hilscher, Libyer und Agypter, 45; Edgerton and W 
HIT, 14, n. 24a. 15, nn, 6-30). It clearly means ‘foreskin’, a thing the Ekw 
who were, therefore, circumcised. It is three times stated of them (Max N 
evidently once again at the bottom of this last line) distinguishing them s 
whose condition nothing is said. 


n. h. 249 n. a; Bissing, in 
ilson, Historical Records of Ramses 
esh are said to have been without, 
luller, op. cit., pl. 27, Il. 52. 54 and 
harply from the other Sea-Raiders of 
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they are now regularly accepted as Achaeans of some sort, and, as Odysseus informs us 
(Od. xiv, 246 ff.), Achaeans did indeed carry out a raid on Egypt and were defeated.’ 
The Ekwesh would no doubt have been the people of Ahhiyawa of whom the Hittites 
have much to say, and in this case would no doubt have come from Miletus which was 
an Achaean colony, if not actually an Achaean city.3 They are the only people of whom 
Meneptah specifies the homeland and to their name he twice adds ‘of the countries of 
the sea’.* 





It is remarkable that with the exception of the Lukka-Luka and the Ahhiyans- 
Ekwesh all the peoples mentioned in this study were unknown to the Hittites.5 Strangely 
enough we have the same state of affairs with regard to Keftiu-Caphtor before them, 
for that is another country which does not appear in the Hittite records. 

Apart from the Meshwesh whose name, however, ends in -§: like so many of them, 
the Sea-Peoples form one general group. Thus, they all carry the circular shield with 
the central handle. Then again, they all wear the kilt that falls to a point in front, and 
is generally divided into panels by a series of lines which follow the curve of the lower 
edge. It is also generally decorated with bunches of tassels, three in each bunch.® Thus, 


' It has been noted before that this story would be a Greek account of the Sea-Peoples’ attack on Meneptah, 
for instance, A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, 183. 

2 See, for instance, most recently, G. L. Huxley, Achaeans and Hittites (Oxford, 1960). 

1 Stubbings, Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant, 23; Anatolian Studies, 8 (1958), 30 £.; Huxley, op. cit. 13 ff. 

* Breasted, op. cit. tt, $5 588. 601. 

§ The Hittites did, however, know of a country called Tarui§a which might perhaps be thought to represent 
the Tursha-Teresh. But this is improbable, for itwould put them right away in Troyland (Garstang and Gurney, 
The Geography of the Hittite Empire, 105), and if they were the Tyrsenoi, as they clearly were, they would not 
have come from Lydia as Herodotus says they did and for which there is so much confirmatory evidence, 
Wainwright, in Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 197-208. 

* Some of these Northerners occasionally wear tassels falling from the belt behind (Nelson and others, 
Medinet Habu, 1, pl. 44, two men in the top row and the last man in the bottom row. They are named Philistines 
and Denyen; 1, pl. 114, left, a Shekelesh. Yet others wear them though they were Egyptianized and serving 
in the Egyptian navy (op. cit., pl. 39, top left (enlarged on pl. 40 8. c) and in each of the ships below), Rekhmirét 
and Menkheperrétsonb, 300 years earlier, each show a Keftiuan with this appendage which, however, is very 
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they are sharply differentiated from the other enemies of Egypt and are immediately 
recognizable, though differences are observable among themselves. ‘These differences 
of costume separate the Sea-Peoples into three distinct groups, and they are (a) the 
Philistines, Tjekker-Tjekkel, and the Denyen-Dainiuna, (b) the Shekelesh and Teresh, 
(c) the Sherden. But, as stated above, the Sherden cannot be treated here. Medinet 
Habu, 1, pl. 17, from which our fig. 1 is reproduced, shows two regiments of these three 
peoples each clearly distinguished by their costume. 


The Philistine group 
The first-mentioned peoples, the Philistines, Tjekker-Tjekkel, and Denyen- 
Dainiuna, form a well-defined group, for their head-dresses are very alike and at times 
identical.! That of the Philistines (fig. 2), as is well known, is a cap with an ornamental 





Fic. 2 Fic. 3 


band from which a circle of feathers stands up, and the cap itself comes down to fit 
round the back of the head as a neck-guard. It is tied under the chin. That of the Denyen 
is shown as being identically the same on pl. 44 of Medinet Habu, 1, where both are 
named. On the previous pl. 43 the Tjekker are named and their head-dress again is 
identical with that of the other two. There was, however, liable to be some variation in 
this head-dress, for that of the captive chief of the Tjekker shows no sign of a tie where 
the cheek is preserved and apparently no neck-guard (fig. 3).? Medinet Habu, 11 pls. 118¢ 
and 125¢ = 98 again show a man with this head-dress but without a tie. Both of these 
latter men are bearded like the captive chief, but on pl. 125 = pl. 98 the head-dress is 
worn by a man who is beardless. In all these cases except pl. 43 the band from which 
the feathers stand up is plain instead of being decorated and the feathers are not shown 
individually as are those of the Philistines. ‘The closeness of the resemblance between 
the head-dresses of the two peoples is clearly shown by the figure, pl. 118c, which 
would have been taken for a Tjekker had it not been labelled ‘Philistine’. Actually, how- 
much longer (N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-ret at Thebes, 11, pl, xviu, the first man in the top row, and 
1, 25; Nina and Norman Davies, The Tomb of Menkheperrasonb, Amenmosé, and another, pl. v, top row, last 
man but one}, but they also wear loops at the belt which Ramesses [TI's men do not. Keftiu was Caphtor whence 
came the Philistines. See p. 77, 0. 5; p- 79, N. 10. 

t peceset, Med. Habu, 1, pl. 44, bottom row of prisoners from which our fig. 1 is taken; TJEKKER-TJEKKEL, 
ibid., pl. 43, top row of prisoners and the inscription above them; DENYEN, ibid., pl. 44, middle row of prisoners. 


2 Wreszinski, Atlas, 11, pls. 160 4.6 = Meyer, Darstellungen der Fremadvdlker, no. 499 from which our fig. 3 
is taken. 
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ever, the man is representative of the whole group, for he is labelled ‘the countries of 
the Peleset’. Another thing which unites the Peleset and Tjekker is that neither of them 
are ever said to be ‘of the sea’. This also differentiates them from the Teresh,' from the 
Ekwesh,? and from the Weshesh,? on the one hand, and from the 
Sherden,* on the other, all of whom on one occasion or another are 
said to be ‘of the sea’. The Denyen, however, that other member of 
the Philistine group, are said to have been ‘in their isles’,3 a valuable 
statement and one which shows them to have stood apart to some 
extent from the Philistines and the Tjekker, as, it will be seen on 
p. 81, indeed they did. 

Then again, the tribesmen of the Philistines and Denyen are all 
clean shaven which distinguishes them sharply from the Shekelesh- 
Teresh, though curiously enough, as has just been mentioned, the Fis. 4 
Tjekker chief and two of his tribesmen are bearded.* The Tjekker wear the same 
armour as the Philistines,’ though, of course, so do the Sherden. It was no doubt 
common to the whole company of the Sea-Peoples. 

As with the others of the Sea-Raiders the Philistines’ characteristic weapon was the 
pair of spears, but like so many of them they were not averse to using swords and these 
at times are full sized.’ These full-sized swords were used as a rapier for stabbing not, 
as has so often been said, for slashing whether by the griffin-slayer of Sea-Raider type 
at Enkomi in Cyprus,’ or by the Sherden,’® or on one occasion by a Shekelesh-Teresh,"! 
On one other occasion a Philistine is shown stabbing with what looks as if it would be 
a fair-sized sword.'? One full-sized sword has been found in Philistine territory at Beit 
Dagin very near Gaza." 

More evidence of the close connexion of the Philistines, ‘Tyekker, and Denyen comes 
from Enkomi in Cyprus. Here was found an ivory carving (fig. 4),'4 showing a man 
wearing the head-dress of these peoples as shown on the Egyptian monuments includ- 
ing the neck-guard. He also wears the panelled kilt of the Sea-Peoples which falls 
to a point in front, though this point ts of a shape less like those of the Sea-Peoples 
than that of Puyemré’s northerner of 300 years earlier from ‘the ends of Asia (phe 
sty-t), '5 of which it is a replica. It has no tassels, and the man is bearded like the captive 





' Breasted, Anc. Rec. tv, § 129. 2 Ibid. m1, § 588. Gor. 1 Tbid, rv, § 403. * Ibid. § 129. 

5 Ibid. § 403. 6 Wreszinski, Atlas, 11, pl. 160 a = Meyer, op. cit., no. 499. 

7 Med. Habu, 1, pl. 43, where the men are named. 

® Tbid., pl. 34, top right corner. Cf. also pl. 39, a man in the top middle boat, another fallen out of the boat, 
and a man just below the inscription. 

® A. S. Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, pl. ii, fig. 872A. ! 

m Med. Habu, 1, pl. 34, top centre. ™ Tbid., pl. 18, bottom left. 

® Tbid. n, pl. 72, bottom night. = eset 

"3 Hall, in Proc, Soc. Antiquaries, 27 (1914-15), 127 ff., and fig. It is 39) in. (1-05 m.) long including the tang 
of the hilt. 

4 Murray, op. cit., pl. i, top right, from which our fig. 4 is taken. He carries an axe, a weapon not shown 
among the Sea-Peoples, but then they are fighting whereas he is hunting. He also has a sword. The ivory dates 
to about 1200 B.c., the time of the Great Migrations. . 

is N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, 1, pl. xxxi, top right, and pp. 80. 81. "The man also wears 
a medallion which brings him into the discussion again on p. 86, 
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Tyekker chief and two of his tribesmen. We may therefore say at once that the man at 
Enkomi is a Tjekker or, as Bossert thinks, a Denyen.! Actually there is evidence that he 
is a ‘T'jekker, for it is commonly accepted that they were at least a portion of the people 
known to the Greeks as the Teukroi.2? The evidence is this: Salamis claimed to have 
been founded by Teucer and was ruled by Teucrid princes, and Enkomi where the 
ivory was found is the modern name of ancient Salamis.* Hence, the man was not a 
Denyen but definitely a Tjekker or in other words a Teucrian; a complete confirmation 
of the belief in the identity of the two peoples. Valuable as is the information already 
supplied by this ivory from Enkomi-Salamis there is yet more to come, for it provides 
a similarity with the Philistines themselves. This is, that contrary to the Egyptian and 
Assyrian custom or that of the Hittites at Kadesh and unusual in Mycenaean drawings 
the charioteer leans forward over his horses just as those of the Philistines do.® | 

Seeing that one of the Sea-Raider tribes who fell upon Egypt also occupied and 
founded Salamis in Cyprus, it will perhaps not be out of place to recall some remarks 
of Ramesses III. It has been thought that he mentions Salamis as one of the places 
whence they came, but hitherto this has seemed almost too good to be true. Anyhow, 
he certainly calls them Haunebut.? Those names which might be of interest to us here 
are, nos. 7 srmsk, 8 ktyn, g iymr, 10 sr, 11 itr, as we must read them cut down to the 
mere consonants. However, the vocalization suggested by the syllabic writing is, as it 
used to be read, sarameski,? kathiin, aymar, sari, itil, and these Brugsch identified with 
the well-known towns in Cyprus, Salamis, Kition, Marion?, Soloi, and Idalion.® The 
period and the collocation of the names is striking, appearing here as they do for the 
first and only time when the Great Migrations were in progress and when a Tjekker 
was living at Salamis. 


' Mitt. altortentalischen Gesellschaft, 1v (1928/29), 280 f. He bases his view on the later name of Cyprus, 
Tadnana ‘Isles of the Denyen', for which see p. 81 below. 

* First identified as such by Lauth in 1867 (Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de l'orient classique, 11, 
464, n. 3, where he gives full references). Otherwise attempts have been made to identify the Tjekker with the 
SeeAoi. But if this were accepted what would become of the Shekelesh? 

1 Gjerstad, “The Colonization of Cyprus in Greek Legend’, in Opuscula Archaeologica, 3 (1944), 108. 

4 Salamis shows yet another connexion with the Sea-Peoples. It is in their characteristic segmented armour 
which is worn by a man on another ivory carving (Murray, op. cit., pl. ii, fig, 8724). He also carries their round 
shield and wears a kilt much like theirs in that it is patterned and falls to a point in front. It is, however, more 
like some of those worn by the Keftiuans of 250 years earlier, N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-rit at 
Thebes, pl. xix, top row, more particularly the seventh man. Cf. also some of the kilts in Nina and Norman 
Davies, The Tomb of Menkheperrasonb, Amenmosé and another, pl. v, top row. The kilt of the Syrian, the third 
man in the bottom row, is also worth consideration. He is shown in colour on pl. i. They and the Salamis kilt 
are all of a general type. I have brought much evidence to show that Keftiu-Caphtor was the Philistine country 
up and down the Calycadnus River in western Cilicia, see pp. 77, 79 below. 

* Furumark, in Opuscula Atheniensia, t (1953), 61 and fig. 7, 63 with some references, 65 of Late Cypriote 
II C date, and 48, fig. 1. 

* Med. Habu, 1, pl. 34, right hand, two charioteers. 

7 Tbid., 11, pl. 101, 1. 7 = Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, 106, 109. 

* It has been suggested that the -Ai at the end of the first name has been copied from a cuneiform original 
in which seript -Ai is the determinative of a country, If so, this would leave Salames as the real name of the 
place. This error, if it be one, the scribe corrected in the following names. 

® Geschichte Agyptens (1877), 603. sr might well be the Assyrian sillu which is similarly taken to be Soloi, 
ef. Sir G. F. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 1, 107. 
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But further than this, the name Haunebut which Ramesses applies to all the peoples 
among whom these names appear is interesting from our point of view. By the New 
Kingdom the name had definitely come to mean a collection of peoples occupying the 
coastlands of Asia ever more and more distant towards the north-east. Finally, in the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty it specially meant the Greeks of Asia Minor and at last not only 
them but just Greeks in general.' What an excellent description of the hordes of mixed 
and related tribes who descended out of Asia Minor on to Ramesses III and included 
representatives of Teucer who founded Salamis! 

Opposite Cyprus, in Asia Minor, the Teukroi were closely connected with Cilicia 
Tracheia, or western Cilicia, at least after the Great Migrations if not before, and the 
next paragraphs provide much evidence that this country was Caphtor whence came 
the Philistines. Thus Olba, east of the lower course of the Calycadnus River, was said 
to have been founded by Ajax son of Teucer, the priest kings there claimed to be 
descended from Teucer and most of them bore the names of ‘Teucer and Ajax, and the 
country was called the Domain of Teucer.? It has been shown that this tradition is 
independent of the Homeric one? and may, therefore, go back to before the age of the 
migrations. Indeed, Professor Denys L. Page has recently shown that Ajax must have 
lived a long time before the Trojan War and that he used a shield of a type made in the 
sixteenth century B.c. This of course carries his brother, Teucer, with him.* Thus, it 
may well be that the Teukroi-Tjekker had arrived in Cilicia Tracheia as long ago as 
1500 B.C. Certainly we know that the Philistines had, and similarly we know that that 
other member of the group, the Denyen, were already established in eastern Cilicia 
before about 1375 B.c. But even if the Tjekker had not arrived as early as that they did 
at least arrive in Philistine country there in western Cilicia just as they did at Ziklag in 
Palestine. For it can hardly be doubted but that their name is enshrined in that of the 
Philistine city, Ziklag, in spite of the Hebrew spelling with a & instead of a &. Certainly 
Wenamun assures us that they had got at least as far as Dor on the Palestinian coast 
just south of Mount Carmel for he calls it a Tjekker town, and he also says that the 
Prince of Byblos, a good deal farther to the north, was a certain T)jekker-Baal. 

It has already been seen from the Egyptian records that the ‘Tjekker and Philistines 
stood somewhat apart from that other member of their group, the Denyen, and here 
we find that the two former peoples actually came from the same country and even 
accompanied each other in their conquest of Philistia. 

It was from Caphtor' that the Philistines set out on this conquest and I have brought 


* Vercoutter in BIFAO 48 (1949), 193-6. For the various little islands off the coast of Cilicia see p. 81 
below, and the fact that the Denyen were ‘in their isles’ has just been mentioned. saa 

4 Strabo, xtv, v, 10. 9 Gjerstad, op. cit. 117. ‘ History and the Homeric Ihad, 234, 235. 

8 The idea that Caphtor must have been Crete was originally based on nothing more than that in the 
translations of the Bible that land is spoken of as ‘the isle of Caphtor’ and Crete is a large and suitable island. 
However, the Hebrew word ‘i translated ‘isle’ means primarily ‘coastland’ and is applied for instance to the 
coast of Palestine (Isa. xx, 6). So this argument proves to be without cogency. All this is worked out in full 
detail in Vetus Testamentum, 6 (1956), 199-210. The view was naturally strengthened by Sir Arthur Evans’ 
discovery of the splendid Minoan civilization in Crete and by the fact that on the Egyptian monuments the 
gifts brought by the men of Keftiu (Caphtor) and by those of the Isles include some Minoan-Mycenaean 
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much evidence to show that that was Cilicia Tracheia, i.e. western Cilicia up and down 
the Calycadnus River,' the very country that was the Domain of Teucer. In the first 
place the Philistine pottery of Palestine is of a quasi-Mycenaean style the prototypes 
of which are to be found in the regional Mye. iii C 1 style of Cilicia, and this is only a 
beginning. Thus, the king of Gath and Ziklag was ‘Akif (Achish, 1 Sam. xxvil if., 
2 Kings ii, 39. 40) and the woman's name Axxvors occurs at Palaia Isaura on beyond 
the sources of the Calycadnus.} It is the Keftiuan name sh, skit which occurs in the 
masculine and feminine on the Egyptian writing board of not later than 1500 B.c.* 
Again, at Palaia Isaura once more, there is a name Tapxuvdfeppas including the same 
curious combination of consonants -vd8p as the Keftiuan name on the writing board, 
bndbr.5 Another name of similar formation Pwvéfeppas is found in the Corycian Cave a 
little to the east of the mouth of the Calycadnus River.* Thus, it is already evident that 
Caphtor-Keftiu was the country up and down that river, and this is shown once more 
by the Septuagint’s translating Caphtor by Cappadocia. This it does twice (Deutero- 
nomy ii, 23; Amos ix, 7), for at the time that the translators were at work’? the Kingdom 
of Greater Cappadocia extended down to the coast including the island of Elaeussa a 
little to the east of the mouth of the Calycadnus.* In conclusion, there is the Greek 
tradition that Kabdéros was king of Cilicia. Kabdéros is clearly the eponymous king 
of Caphtor, which is thus equated with Cilicia.’° The Philistines, therefore, clearly 


objects. But, although a confirmed pro-Cretan, Miss Kantor has now shown the difficulties of this easy accep- 
tance ("The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millennium s.c.', in AVA 51 (1947), for instance on pp. 48. 
49. 74. 102. The article has been reprinted as a monograph under the same title). The insistence on the belief 
that Caphtor-Keftiu must have been Crete has produced endless confusion. A number of fallacies in that idea 
is exposed in detail in my article, ‘Keftiu: Crete or Cilicia?’ in JAS 51 (1931), 1-38. 

! For further references to my studies of this question see p. 79, n. 10. 

2 Furumark, in Opuscula archaeologica, 3 (1944), 264 £.; id., The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery (1941), 
118 ff. 

? Sterrett, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, no. 165 (vol. 3 of the Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens). Indeed, Philistine relationships reach back farther than this. ‘The Calycadnus is in 
western Cilicia and in the Iliad there were Cilices living at Thebe in the southem Troad. Andromache her- 
self was one of them (J/. v1, 395-7. 415-16). Again, the name Achish which becomes Ayyois in the Septuagint 
has been likened to that of Ayyions father of Aeneas (Bonfante, in 47.4 50 (1946), 254). The Philistine sending 
away the golden mice with the models of their emerods is reminiscent of the mice sacred to Apollo Smintheus, 
the disease-god of Hamaxitus, again in the southern Troad and not far from ‘Thebe. Hamaxitus was a Teucrian 
city (Strabo, x11, i, 43), and the Tjekker were companions of the Philistines. In fact the Philistines are widely 
accepted as having been of Illyrian stock (Kretschmer, in Glotta, 30 (1943), 152-4; Bonfante, ibid., passim). 
Of this stock the Dardanians form part, and seeing that Anchises was a Dardanian presumably the Philistines 
were also, Dardanians did go away, eastwards in their case, for certain Drdny had appeared at Kadesh among 
the Hittite allies. 

* Published by Peet, in Essays in Aegean Archaeology presented to Sir Arthur Evans, oo ff. For the date see 
PP. 95, 99. 

§ Sterrett, ibid., no. 181; Peet, ibid., 97. 

® Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien, 76-77, ll. 69. 100 (Denkschr. kais. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-hist, Klasse, 
Vienna, 1896). 

7? The translation was begun under Ptolemy IT (255-247 8.c.) and had been finished before the beginning 
of the Christian era, The fetish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘Bible Translations, The Septuagint’, 186, 

© Strabo, x1, i, 4: XIV, v, 6. 

® Hofer, in Roscher, Ausfihrl. Lexikon d. griech. und rm. Mythologie, s.v. ‘Pamphyle’, Furumark in Opuscula 
Archaeologica, 6 (1950), 243- 

© Under the influence of the Caphtor-Cretan idea Barnett, in JHS 73 (1953), 142, takes this as evidence for 
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occupied western Cilicia and, more accurately, the country up and down the Calycadnus 
River in the eastern part of which lived the Teukroi-Tjekker. 

Achish, king of Gath and Ziklag, has directed us back to Palaia Isaura near the head- 
waters of the Calycadnus river. It is, therefore, worth observing that all over an area 
of country behind and round Isauria there is a number of names which might perhaps 
have been the originals whence was derived the unexplained name of Achish’ father 
Ma‘ék (Maoch, 1 Sam. xxvii, 2) or Ma‘akah (Maachah, 1 Kings ii, 39).' Thus, in 
Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Lycia there is the name Mayas as it appears in its Greek form and 
as Maya in Lycia again.* In Lycaonia again there is also a form mika reproduced in 
Greek letters as Mixxa (F) Muxxos (M).3 A form muka seems to exist but the simple name 
has not been reported. It enters into the composition of a number of names mostly in 
Caria.* 

There is also contributory evidence for the invasion of Palestine from Cilicia ‘Tracheia 
and its coastlands. It is provided in the first place by Perseus who delivered Andromeda 
from the sea-monster at Joppa on the Philistine coast. He was actually worshipped at 
Ace-Ptolemais, in other words Acre,’ on the other side of Mount Carmel from the 
Tjekker town of Dor. Back in Asia Minor he was an important figure, whither he 
brought an image of Medusa to Iconium. At that place he figured as one of the chief 
types on the coinage.® To the south-west Karalia put his figure on its coins. ‘This was 
on beyond Isaura and the head-waters of the Calycadnus, and down the river itself 
Koropissos did likewise, as did Iotape on the coast,” and, also on the coast, Anemourion 
used his figure as one of its most important coin-types.® Sites dating to the second half 
of the second millennium, the time of the Philistine migration, exist along the Calycadnus 
and they belong to the Konya (Iconium) complex.® Thus, once more the Calycadnus 
country was not only the land of the Tjekker but also that of the Philistines.!° Perseus 
was not the only hero to pass that way to Palestine, for Mopsus did so as well, and like 
Perseus left his mark in Karalia, where a town, Moxoupolis, was named after him."! 


a Cretan settlement on the coast of Asia Minor. But archaeological evidence shows this view to be untenable, 
for there are no signs of habitation along the coast before the Iron Age. It was not until the Hellenistic and 
Roman times that Pamphylia and its neighbourhood became prosperous (Mellaart, in Anatolian Studies, 4 
(1954), 177. 178). The same Caphtor-Cretan idea causes Schachermeyr to dislike the conclusion that the story 
of Kabdéros would place Keftiu-Caphtor in Asia Minor, Archiv f. Orientforschung, 16 (1952/3), 82 f. 

* In AfO 13 (1939-41), 227 Bork discusses the name but can only say that it is of foreign origin. 

* Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier, 138 (Klio (1913) Beiheft x1. Many compounds are also 
formed upon it in this area. 

3 Id., op. cit. 148, and again a number of names are compounded with it. 

4 Id., op. cit. 152. 

5’ G. F. Hill, British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia, pl|. xvii, 3 and p. 134, nos. 35. 36; 
Willesen, in Journal of Semitic Studies, 3 (1958), 335. Cf. also Wainwright, in JEA 21 (1935), 155- 

* Hill, British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia, pp. xxiii. xxiv. 

7 For all these cities see ibid., pp. xxxvii. lvii, and p. 47, m. 1. ® Ibid., p. xli. 

® Seton Lloyd, in Antiquity, 28 (1954), sketch map on p. 217. For modern connexions between Konya and 
the Calycadnus see Anatolian Studies, 4 (1954), 45- 

© For all this and more see my studies ‘Caphtor-Cappadocia’ in Vetus Testamentum, 6 (1956), 199-210; 
‘Some Early Philistine History’ in ibid. 9 (1959), 73~84- For companion studies of Keftiu, see ‘Asiatic Keftiu’ 
in AJA 56 (1952), 196-212; ‘Keftiu and Karamania (Asia Minor)’ in Anatolian Studies, 4 (1954), 33-48. 

1! Gétze, Madduwattat, 140 (MV AeG 32 (1927), Heft 3). 
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Greek tradition tells how he captured the Philistine city of Ascalon,' only some 30 miles 
south of Joppa, the scene of Perseus’ activities. Mopsus set out from Clarus, a city of 
Lydia.? It would, therefore, have been through him that the Philistines acquired the 
title, seranim, which they gave to their rulers ‘the lords’ of the Philistines. seranim is 
accepted as being the same word as the Greek rupavvos) and the Greek word is accepted 
as being of Lydian origin.* In between Clarus and the Calycadnus river there is a place 
in Pisidia called, at least in Roman times, Prostanna,5 which name can be broken down 
into the native forms prusttd-(a)#ina.® It seems possible that prustta might be the word 
from which the Egyptians got the name prst, pist, and we Philistine, Could Prostanna 
have been a stage on Mopsus’ route? 

Of Mopsus Greek tradition also tells that his people ‘were scattered in Cilicia and 
Syria and even as far as Phoenicia’.?7 ‘Thus, again like Perseus, he passed through 
Cilicia according to tradition. This is clearly correct, for eastern Cilicia called two of its 
towns after him, Mopsouestia and Mopsoukrene, and this brings us round to the 
Denyen-Dainiuna. For from Karatepe in eastern Cilicia we hear that Mopsus was the 
progenitor of the royal family of the Dananiyim.§ The Denyen-Dainiuna were the other 


' Athenaeus, vitt, 37 (C. and T. Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 1, 38, fragment 11), Ascalon 
and Philistia had many connexions with Lydia, more of which have been studied in my article ‘Some Early 
Philistine History’ in Vetus Testamentum, 9 (1959), 79 fi. A. R. Burn treats of this subject, giving much col- 
lateral information in his Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, 151-4. Mopsus was a real person, for under the form 
Mukéué he is mentioned as a contemporary in or near Lydia of the Hittite king Tudkhaliyas IV, c. 1250-1220 
B.c. (Gitze, op. cit. 37). For a study of the name Mopsos-Moxos, see Heubeck, Lydiaka, 43 f. It appears in the 
Linear B tablets as Mo-qo-so. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, s.v. “Mopsos' (2). 

1 R.A. Macalister, The Philistines, 79; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. ‘Philistines’, 845. The root also 
reached Italy, supplying Turan as the name of the Etruscan Venus and Turnus, the name of the king of the 
Rutuli. His ancestress, Danae, was otherwise said to have been ancestress of certain Danaans, who must in 
some way have been connected with our Denyen-Daimiuna, see Wainwright, “The Teresh, the Etruscans and 
Asia Minor’ in Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 205 f., where references are given. 

4 G. Radet, La Lydie et le monde grecque (1893), 146. 147. W. Prellwitz, Etymologisches Warterbuch (1995), 
471, would see in it a Phrygian root, but Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique (1923), 992, considers this con- 
jectural. But in any case Phrygia borders on Lydia. J. L. Myres, Whe were the Greeks ? (1930), 118, returns to 
the old correlation with xoipavos, equating both words with the Hittite Awrvanaf. For a study of this latter word 
see Gitze, op. cit. 140-2. 

* For an account of the place see Ballance in Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 125-9. On p. 129 he says: ‘The 
general characteristics of the site suggest that in origin it was a pre-Hellenistic foundation, more a stronghold 
than a city.’ 

* Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lyhkier (Klio (1913), Beiheft x1), 187. 

7 Strabo, x1v, iv, 3- 

® O'Callaghan, in Orientalia, 18 (1949), 177-9 and 199 f. for the discussion; Barnett, in JHS 73 (1953), 
142. On pp. 193-9 O'Callaghan gives a summary of the history of the Dananiyim. On p. 195 he points out that 
the name Danuna might be Dana-+the Anatolian ethnic termination -na. This seems probable, for on one 
occasion (Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III, 53) Ramesses 1] drops off the final -na. 
This causes Gardiner (Onom, 1, 126") to suggest among other possibilities that it may be only an ending, leaving 
Dene as the real name of the people. ‘This is singularly like the Greek Dana-oi. To this we may add that after 
all Danaos was not a native of Argos in the Peloponnese but was an immigrant who ought to have gone to 
Libya but did not. He was said to have been a son of Belus-Baal and twin brother of Aegyptus. His oriental 
origin was confirmed by Schaeffer's discovery that the punishment inflicted on his daughters for the murder 
of their husbands was only to carry out everlastingly the funeral rites practised at Ras Shamra-Ugarit in the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries (Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (Schweich Lecture, 
1936), 54-56 and figs. 12, 13). 
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member of the Philistine group and Mopsus unites the two peoples in that besides being 
the progenitor of the Denyen-Dainiuna royal family he was also husband of a daughter 
of a king of Cilicia, Kabdéros,' that is to say Caphtor whence came the Philistines. 
Hence, through Mopsus we find that the Denyen-Dainiuna-Dananiyim were not only 
closely connected with the Philistines, but that they were similar to that other member 
of the group, the Tjekker-'Tjekkel, as well, for like them they also got to Syria and even 
as far as Phoenicia. Moreover, all of them got down into Palestine. 

Besides all this they were all alike in having to do with Cilicia, though in the case of 
the Denyen-Dainiuna it was eastern, not western, Cilicia. Thus, they would have been 
somewhat apart from the other two, and Ramesses III notices this, for of them he says 
that they were ‘in their isles’,? a thing he never says of the Philistines and Tjekker. 
Karatepe provides still more information about the Dananiyim, and that is that they 
controlled the plain of Adana in eastern Cilicia. This is in conformity with that state- 
ment of Ramesses III’s that the Denyen-Dainiuna were ‘in their isles’, for it is now 
many years since Luckenbill pointed out that Sargon of Assyria’s Iadnana-Iadanana 
was a cuneiform rendering of the ‘Isles of the Danaans’.+ Now, recently, Sidney Smith 
has further pointed out that in view of the Karatepe inscriptions Adnana must have 
been primarily the plain of Adana, that it was occupied by the Dananiyim, and that 
‘Ia’, a district of the land of Adnana’ was ‘in the midst of the western sea’.* He further 
shows that there are long narrow promontories along the eastern Cilician coast which 
would satisfy the description as ‘isles’. Even in the Middle Ages we are told that the 
inhabitants of Ayas, one of the towns there, ‘had fled to the sea and had gone into a 
new fortress which they had built out in the sea’. Hence, these ‘isles’ of which Ramesses 
III speaks would have been those of eastern Cilicia and had nothing to do with the 
Aegean and its islands. 

Now that we know from the Karatepe inscriptions that there were Dananiyim in 
eastern Cilicia, Abimilki’s knowledge of the Danuna shows that they would already have 
been there at the beginning of the fourteenth century.® Thus, it would have been thence 
that the Denyen-Dainiuna would have attacked Ramesses III along with their western 
neighbours, the Philistines and the Tjekker. 

Thus, all three of those in this group, the Philistines, Tjekker, and Denyen-Dainiuna 
who show themselves to be so closely related by their dress in the Egyptian sculptures 
1 Hafer, loc. cit. 2 Breasted, Anc. Rec. tv, § 403. 

» Leveen and Moss, in Jrag, 10 (1948), 64 f. several times; O'Callaghan, in op. cit. 175 ff. often, and for the 
discussion see p. 198. At Karatepe in passages where the Hittite text speaks of the city of Adana five times, the 
Phoenician version has Drnym four times and once ‘dn (Mellink, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, 7 (1950), 146). 
Adana, of course, is an ancient name going back to Hittite times when it was called Adaniya (Gétee, Kizswwatna, 
56. 58; Garstang and Gurney, op. cit. 61). 

4 Zeits, f. Assyriologie, 28 (1914), 92-09. By Esarhaddon’s time (680-669 B.c.) Cyprus had become the most 
important of them, For good accounts of Yadnana see Sir G. F. Hull, 4 History of Cyprus, 1, 104 ff,; Casson, 
Ancient Cyprus, 146. pare 

5 Sidney Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi, 79. So. It was in the early fourteenth century that Idri-mi speaks of 
Ja’ under the form [-e. 

6 O'Callaghan, op. cit. 194, cannot agree that there is reason to divorce the Danuna of the el-'Amarna 
Letters from the Dainiuna of Ramesses III, as in Gardiner, op. cit. 1, 125°. Similarly, in AJA 54 (1950), 171, 
Albright considers that Danuna is clearly the vocalization of Denyen. 
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prove to have been closely connected by quite other evidence. That evidence shows 
them to have formed a congeries of tribes in Cilicia; the Philistines and Tjekker in the 
western part of the country and the Denyen-Dainiuna in the eastern. 

Before leaving this group notice should be taken of the use made of the manu 
cornuta, the well-known magical gesture designed to ward off evil. It consists in stretch- 
ing out the hand with two of the fingers extended against the feared evil, the others 
being folded down (fig. 5).! 


Fic. § 

This apotropaic gesture is made quite commonly by the Philistines in the Land- 
Battle.2 To what extent it may have been used by the other Sea-Peoples is not apparent 
for, with the exception of the Sherden in the Sea-Battle, it is only Philistines who are 
shown in the fighting. Anyhow, the Sherden do not make use of it. It is, however, 
perhaps significant that here in the Sea-Battle they both implore mercy from the 
Pharaoh merely by holding out to him the full hand in the ordinary way,3 as indeed do 
the Philistines not only here but occasionally in the Land Battle as well.+ 

On the other hand, the immigrant portion of the Meshwesh very commonly make use 
of this gesture,5 and, though much Libyanized, they originally came from Asia Minor 
like the Philistines themselves. This is true of them whether they were the Maxyes as 
has so generally been supposed, or whether they had settled in the Cyrenaica as is sup- 
posed by Bates and, since then, by Rowe.* The Maxyes told Herodotus (rv, 191) that 
they were descended from men from Troy, and in Cyrenaica there was a tradition of 
an immigration of strangers from Troy, identified with the sons of Antenor.? Troy and 
the Trojan War was the Greek way of speaking of the turmoil in Asia Minor in the 
thirteenth century, the time at which the Meshwesh first appeared against Meneptah. 

Thus, by their habit of making the manu cornuta the immigrant part of the Meshwesh 
associate themselves with the Philistines, and in so doing provide one more scrap of 
evidence that these people also came from Asia Minor, 

' F. T. Elworthy, Horns of Honour, figs. 27, 70, 71, 80, 109-5, etc. In Man, 1905, p. 12 Myres publishes a 
photograph of an Italian boy protecting himself in this way against the camera, 

2 Med. Habu t, pl. 34, right-hand side, three men in the top corner, two men in the chariots, and one below 
them, several men at the bottom of the plate. Normally they extend the thumb and little finger, fig, 5 is taken 
from the front man in the chariot, pl. 34. 

3 Tbid., pl. 39, SHERDEN, one man in the top right-hand ship; PHILISTINES, one man in the top middle ship. 
In the middle of the plate one man in the right-hand ship holds up both hands, while another extends the fore- 
finger only. 

4 Ibid., pl. 94, one man on the left-hand side of the lower part. 

$ Ibid. 1, pls. 7o. 72. 85. 113. 114. 1214, Contrary to the habit of the Philistines, the Meshwesh normally 

extend the thumb and forefinger. Fig. 56 is taken from pl. 114. 
* Bates, The Eastern Libyans, map on p. 50; Rowe, Supplément aux Ann. Serv. Cahier, no. 12, pl. 1. 
? Pindar, Pyth. v, 81-83. 
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The Shekelesh-Teresh group 

We now come to the second group, that of the Shekelesh and Teresh, and here in 
the first place it is necessary to decide the nationality of a man who appears at Medinet 
Habu' among a row of Ramesses III’s prisoners (fig. 6). His name is unfortunately 
damaged, there remaining nothing but the first two signs =5 },, 
and the problem is how it is to be completed. Is it to be taken as 
Shasu (Bedouin) and the man grouped with the chief of Amor > 
who comes second in the row, or is it to be taken as Shekelesh 
and so classed with the Hittite who comes first and all the rest 
of the Peoples of the Sea, Tjekker, Sherden, Teresh, and % 
Philistine, who make up the rest of the row? / 

Lepsius supplied the man with the pointed kilt and tassels \i 
of the Sea-Peoples.* Brugsch reproduces this drawing and 
takes the name to have been Shasu (Bedouin). Max Miiller Fic. 6 
follows Brugsch in calling the man a Shasu,* and Breasted 
follows on again.’ But others, such as Mariette,® Maspero,” and Wreszinski® have taken 
the name to be restored as Shekelesh, as Lepsius? and Daressy evidently did also.'° 

The lacuna at the end of the man’s name is so small that it must remain a mystery 
whether so long a name as Shekelesh could ever have been fitted into the space. For, 
as will be shown, there can be no doubt that that was the name. Apparently the sculptor 
misjudged his spacing and had to leave the name unfinished. Fortunately, some of the 
man’s dress is absolutely decisive. The head-cloth is held in place by a fillet above the 
forehead, while a medallion hangs from his neck. He also wears a beard. These are all 
features which definitely belong together, for they occur elsewhere along with the un- 
mistakable kilt of the Sea-Raiders.'' This ensures that the name must be read as 
Shekelesh, which in its turn provides the name for the other wearers of the head-cloth 
and medallion and beard who are unnamed. 


' Meyer, op. cit., no. 498, from which our fig. 6 is taken. 

: LD. 11, 2095, the fifth man, but of these details there is no sign in reality. He also gives the pointed kilt 
to the Tjekker but without the tassels. 

» Geographische Inschriften, 1 (1858), pl. iii, fig. 6. 

+ Asien und Europa, 139. 393- He also compares the coiffure to a number of Syrian head-dresses and it was 
this that decided him that the name would have been Shasu. See further pp. 85. 88 below. 

s Anc. Rec. tv, § 120. 6 Voyage dans la Haute Egypte, 11, 45. 7 Histoire ancienne, 11, 465. 471, n. 2. 

® Atlas, 1, pl. 1608, where he calls the man a Sifkilier], i.e. a Sicilian. 

® Lepsius’s addition of the Sea-Peoples’ kilt and tassels shows that he thought the man to be a Shekelesh. 

1° In Ann. Serv. 11 (1911), pl. iv, no. 13 and pp. 58. 59 in discussing those glazed tiles purporting to represent 
Peoples of the Sea Daressy gives the name Shakalash to the man who wears the head-cloth and medallion and 
beard of our figure. 

1! Med. Habu, 1, pls. 17, left bottom, 18, bottom left centre. No medallion, 1, pl. 35, bottom centre, I, pl. 98, 
centre row of prisoners = pl. 1258, 114, left. Medallion but no fillet, 1, pl. 99. Fillet but the places of the 
beard and medallion are destroyed, 11, pl. 62, middle row of soldiers. For the head-cloth, beard, and medallion 
on those fanciful glazed tiles from Medinet Habu see Daressy, in Ann. Serv. 11 (1911), pl. iv, no. 13; beard 
and medallion but head-cloth broken away, no. 14; head-cloth but no medallion, beard broken away, no. 15. 
E. Meyer’s photographs in his Darstellungen der Fremdvdlker, nos. 5. 9. 11, are larger and even brighter. 
Medallion, beard, and fillet on what is evidently intended for the ribbed head-cloth, L.E.R., in Bull. MFA 6 
(1908), 48, second figure from the left, but the kilt is not of the usual Sea-Raider type. 
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The man, therefore, is a Shekelesh, and now we come to the next in the row, and he 
is labelled Teresh quite distinctly. He wears a head-cloth exactly like that of the 
Shekelesh, except that it is not so long, and also wears the beard,' but is distinguished 
from him by the absence of the medallion. The head-cloth is peculiar to these two 
tribes, separating them from all the other Sea-Peoples. Thus, they form a group within 
the general horde of invaders from the north, and Meneptah recognizes this, for on 
one occasion he picks them out from the others in the list, setting them together thus, 
‘Shekelesh and Teresh who came as enemies of (belonging to) Libya’.* But within this 
group our evidence, for what it is worth, suggests that perhaps they may be dis- 
tinguished the one from the other by the wearing of the medallion by the Shekelesh and 
not by the Teresh. But, of course, this may be carrying refinement of criticism too far. 
At present they can only be treated as a combined Shekelesh-Teresh group. Their 
wearing of beards} is another custom which distinguishes them sharply from the 
Philistines, Dainiuna, and usually the Tjekker, on the one hand, and from the Sherden, 
on the other, of whom all the tribesmen are almost invariably clean-shaven.* 

The Shekelesh and the Teresh are also united in bearing names ending in - which 
differentiates them from the Philistine group and from the Sherden. In fact apart from 
the Sherden and the Luka, who had always been in evidence ever since el-‘Amarna 
times, the attack on Meneptah was entirely by these -s peoples, Ekwesh, Teresh, 
Shekelesh, and Meshwesh. 

It was pointed out on p. 72 that of these peoples at least two, the Ekwesh and the 
Teresh, are likely to have been neighbours, and of these the Teresh now seem likely to 
have been neighbours of the Shekelesh seeing that the two are so similar in their dress. 
It was also pointed out that as the Luka accompanied them the homeland was likely to 
have been not far from central or northern Caria. Here the argument can be carried 
farther. Miletus was an Achaean colony if not actually an Achaean city,5 and it lies in 
northern Caria on the borders of Lydia. At the time of Meneptah an Abhiyan, accepted 
by many as an Achaean,® was devastating Arzawa-Lydia’ and it was from Lydia that 
the Tyrsenoi-Teresh migrated to Etruria.’ The Ekwesh, therefore, would have come 
from Miletus or its neighbourhood. Thus, it becomes apparent that all these peoples 
who attacked Meneptah were neighbours living on the borders of Caria and Lydia.? 

* L.D. 111, pl. 2096, the fifth and sixth men in the row. Meyer, op. cit., no. 498, shows the Teresh to be badly 
damaged here, but the shape of the damage suggests a beard. 

2 Max Miller, Egyptological Researches, t, pl. 28, 1. 56 = Breasted, Anc. Rec. 111, § 588. 

3 To those instances mentioned in n. 11, p. 83 should be added pl. 31, bottom left, where men are shown who 
are no doubt Teresh-Shekelesh by what remains of their head-dresses. They wear no medallion. 


+ On one occasion a Sherden is bearded and is also peculiar in that his helmet is laminated, Med. Habu, 1, 
pl. 34, top right, between the two ox-carts. On pl. 38 the same type of helmet is worn by those slain Sherden 
on whom Ramesses tramples. 

$ Stubbings, Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant, 23; Anatolian Studies, 8 (1958), 30 f. 

* Garstang and Gurney, op. cit. 81. 

7? Gotze, Madduwattaf, 3 ff. (MV AG 32 (1927), Heft 1) and p. 40 for Lydia. 

® Herodotus 1, 94; Wainwright, in Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 197 ff. 

® See also Wainwright, in Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 202. If, as seems likely, the Taruisa of the Hittites is 
Troy (Gurney, op. cit. 56 ff.; Garstang and Gurney, op. cit. 105; Denys L. Page, op. cit. 106 and notes), the 
evidence adduced here for their position makes it unlikely that the Teresh of the Egyptians could have been they. 
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The Sherden, of course, are a different problem, for they were always on the move. 
Thus, the migration of 1219 B.c. was due to local causes operating just there. The 
district was disturbed again in 1162 B.c., but the trouble then was a much wider one, 
for it affected the Philistines, Tjekker, and Denyen-Dainiuna in Cilicia, as well as such 
peoples as the Weshesh and, of course, the Sherden. 

People with the Shekelesh-Teresh head-cloth had already been encountered by 
Sethos I in his battle against the Shasu in his first year.! Ramesses III employed a 
certain number of Shekelesh—Teresh in his army. It is probable that they would have 
been mostly Shekelesh, for in his time the Teresh had become of so little importance 
that he does not mention them in his records but only shows their chief among his 
captives.2 These people are easily recognizable by their dress,3 and when armed 
generally carry the two spears (Med. Habu, 1, pls. 17. 31. 35; 1, pl. 62) and round 
shield (pls. 1. 18. 35?) just like any other Sea-Raiders such as the Philistines and the 
Sherden.* In the Egyptian army they are often given a weapon which looks like a throw- 
ing stick (pls. 17. 62) but on pl. 35 approximates to a khopesh, though when shown 
in battle, still on behalf of Egypt, they use a sword along with the spear (pl. 18). On 
1, pl. 62 the carrying of this khopesh-like weapon marks them off very sharply from the 
Sherden mercenaries whom they accompany, for these latter are armed with spear and 
sword. However, as has just been remarked, the Shekelesh—-Teresh also carry the two 
spears of the Sea-Peoples, and, if a shield, it is the round one of the Sea-Peoples. At 
Beit el-Wali Ramesses I] shows this khopesh-like weapon carried by Asiatics who also 
wear the Shekelesh—-Teresh head-cloth and the turban of some other Sea-Peoples,’ as 
will be discussed on p. 88 below. 

The dress of the Shekelesh-Teresh has largely been described in a previous para- 
graph and it only remains to remark on a few details. On vol. 1, pl. 18 of the Medinet 
Habu sculptures the fringe to the head-cloth is shown such as was worn by various 
Syrians. Sometimes the head-cloth is shown as ribbed.? The fillet has already been 
mentioned, but here it should be added that the ends are occasionally shown above the 

* Meyer, op. cit., no. 200 = L.D. 11, 127a. One of them has a pair of tassels hanging from his kilt but other- 
wise there is no resemblance between these kilts and those of the Sea-Peoples. 

2 In Meneptah’s time, on the contrary, the Teresh had been the more important of the two. In the Great 
Karnak inscription he says he took from the Teresh 742 men and 790 hands, but from the Shekelesh only 222 
men and 250 hands (Max Miiller, Egyptological Researches, 1, pl. 27, |. 53). These figures are confirmed by the 
Athribis stela which gives Teresh 722 +x men against 200 men from the Shekelesh (Lefebvre, in Ann. Serv. 27 
(1927), pl. ii and p. 28, 1. 14 = Maspero in ZAS 21 (1883), 67, 1. 14). In Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 199 f., I 


ventured to suggest that this implied that by Ramesses III's time the main endeavour of the Teresh had been 
directed to the colonization of Etruria. 

3 Med. Habu, 1, pls. 17. 18. 31. 35; 11, pls. 62. 99. 114, left. They do not appear in his (undated) Nubian 
War, though a couple of Philistines do, op. cit. 1, pl. 9. 

* See 1, pl. 35 for the Sherden with two spears. $ Meyer, op. cit., mos. 133. 134. 

6 Similar head-dresses are worn by the Shasu of Pa-Kana‘n in the time of Sethos, and again by some of the 
allies of the Hittites at Kadesh (Meyer, op. cit., nos. 200. 202. 425). At Beit el-Wili Ramesses II also shows 
some Syrians wearing head-cloths with fillets but without fringes (Id., op. cit., nos. 133, 134). 

? Med. Habu, 1, pl. 35, bottom register, and on one of those fanciful glazed tiles (Daressy, loc. cit., pl. iv, 
no. 13 and p. 58. Cf. no. 15 whom Daressy calls a Toursha, p. 60 = Meyer, op, cit., nos. 9. 5. Cf. also Bull. 
MFA 6 (1908), 48, where the ribbed head-cloth is probably intended, though there seems to be a confusion 
between it and the upright feathers of the Philistines. 
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forehead (1, pl. 35; 1, pls. 62. 114, left), evidently having been brought round and tied 
in front. They invariably wear the beard, and, of course, the standard kilt of the Sea- 
Peoples, which is divided into panels, falls to a point in front, and is normally adorned 
with bunches of tassels. 

We now come to the medallion which ought to separate the Shekelesh who wears it 
in the named picture from the Teresh who does not. It is worn on 1, pl. 17 and by one 
man on I, pl. 18, but not by his companion, though if it were there it would probably 
be hidden by his arm. It is not worn by the troops on 1, pls. 31. 35; 1, pl. 62, nor by 
the prisoners on 1, pls. 98. 114, left, but is worn by the last prisoner in the upper row 
on 1, pl. 99 who is apparently a poorly drawn Shekelesh-Teresh. It is also worn on the 
glazed tiles." 

A few words must be devoted to these medallions. They were very generally worn by 
Syrians.? At the time of Hatshepsut, just before people from Keftiu were visiting Egypt, 
a man is shown wearing one.} He is dressed in a kilt which approximates to those worn 
by the Keftiuans of his time and those of the Peoples of the Sea* 300 years later, and is 
identical with that worn at that time by the Tjekker at Enkomi-Salamis in Cyprus, 
fig. 4. He is unique and comes from the phw sty-t ‘the ends of Asia’, that is to say from 
somewhere in the direction of Asia Minor. This was about 1500 B.c. and already by 
about that time west-central Asia Minor at any rate had been much influenced by 
Syria.s Among these Syrianizing elements of civilization the wearing of a medallion 
was introduced, for instance at Gordion,® and though this is still a long way from the 
western end of the country no doubt in due time other nearer examples will be found. 
Actually, however, perhaps we need not look to Syrianizing influences at all, for in 


' Daressy, loc. cit., nos. 13. 14 and Bull. MFA 6, 48. 

* Ras Shamra, Schaeffer, in Syria, 18 (1937), pl. xviii; ibid. 19 (1938), 320, fig. 48. Montet, Les reliques de 
Part syrien dans l’Egypte du Nouvel Empire, 45 ff. and figs. 34-36. Dussaud, L’Art phénicien du deuxitme 
millénaire, 42 ff. and figs. 9. 10. The wearing of medallions was an ancient custom in Asia; ByBLOos of Old 
Kingdom date. Montet, Byblos et l'Egypte, pl. |xiii, fig. 411 and pp. 117 f. 128; PERSIA AND BABYLONIA, end of 
the third millennium, Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East, 145, fig. 261, and pl. xxx; Mari, early eighteenth 
century, Parrot, Mission archéologique de Mari u, Le palais, peintures murales, frontispiece, pl. vi and colour 
plate Ba. One of the curious copper (not bronze) statuettes of the forest-dwellers in the SOUTHERN LEBANON 
wears one in the early second millennium, Seyrig, in Syria, 30 (1953), pl. ix, fig. 2 and p. 47. 

? N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, 1, p\. xxxi and p. 81. His manner of hairdressing is quite 
different from that of either the Keftiuans or the Shekelesh, and unfortunately he is not named. 

* We clearly still have much to learn of the inhabitants of northernmost Syria and the approaches to Asia 
Minor. On his chariot ‘Tuthmosis IV shows men wearing kilts patterned all over and falling to a point in front. 
Thus, the kilts are not unlike those of the Keftiuans and except that they have no bunches of tassels they are 
not unlike those of the Sea-Peoples, for those were divided into coloured panels. The list of the peoples which 
accompanies those scenes includes such far northern names as Naharain, Sangara, Tunip, and Tikhsi, see 
E. Meyer, op. cit., nos, 13-27; Carter and Newberry, The Tomb of Thoutmosis IV, 32. The Memphite tomb of 
Horemheb shows how very mixed was the population of Syria, a number of very definitely different types being 
shown (Boeser, Aeg. Sammlung, tv, pl. xxi, part of which is given by Vandier, in Retue d'Egyptologie, 8 (1951), 
203. 205, figs. 3. 4). Not only were there the usual Semites, but we also know at least of Hurrians and Indo- 
Europeans as well and, as shown on p. 88, there were Hittites who had penetrated as far south as Palestine. 
The situation was then just what it is today when in north Syria and Mesopotamia Arabs, Turks, Kurds, and 
Armenians all live there together side by side. 

$ Mellink, A Hittite Cemetery at Gordion, 55. 56. 

® Id., op. cit., pl. 23, figs. A-j, and p. 41. 
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north-central Asia Minor at any rate, the wearing of medallions was a very ancient 
custom going back to about 2100 B.c.! 

Though so often shown on drawings of Syrians, the medallion was also considered 
by the Egyptians as a characteristic of the Shekelesh-Teresh, as has already been seen 
on p. 83, n. 11. Yet the wearing of such things was not absolutely confined to this group, 
for they are at times worn by others of the Sea-Peoples.* The two men who wear them 
are recognizable by their kilts though otherwise they are peculiar. In the first place they 
have their bodies bandaged,3 and then the one whose head is visible wears a cap 





Fic. 7 


(Med. Habu, 1, pl. 98 = 125 = our fig. 7a) which, while not identical with, is not un- 
like one worn by another of the Sea-Raiders (fig. 7b). Unfortunately, nowhere is their 
name given, so we cannot tell to which of the tribes they belonged. Both men with the 
medallion and bandages are bearded in which they resemble the Shekelesh—Teresh. 
The bandages are not the armour of the Philistines and Sherden, for they do not 
conform to the shape of the ribs but are horizontal. In one case at Medinet Habu 
(1, pl. 100) they are coloured blue, red, and pale blue, and on both tiles* the alternate 
folds are shown as patterned. These wrappings are just what many of the sons of 


* Remzi Oguz Arik, Les Fouilles d'Alaca Héyiik, 1935, pl. clxxv, 246-53, eight medallions; Himit Ziibeyr 
Kosay, Les Fouilles d’Alaca Héyiik, 1937-9, pl. ccvi, three medallions; Tahsin Ozgiig and Mahmut Akok, 
Horoztepe, pli. xiv, fig. 4 and p. 52, where it is said to be a type common in these tombs. 

2 Med. Habu, 1, pls. 98 = 125. 99 = 100. 

} The bandages definitely belonged to at least some of the Sea-Peoples for they are shown on two of those 
glazed tiles from Medinet Habu (Daressy, op. cit., nos. 14. 15) of which no. 14 wears the medallion while 
no. 15 dresses his hair in the Shekelesh—Teresh manner. 

+ Med. Habu, 1, pl. 62, second row, top left, where it looks more like a turban, the ends having been brought 
round and tied in front. The man wears the tasselled kilt and carries the two spears of the Sea-Peoples, and the 
khopesh-like weapon which has just been mentioned. He accompanies a Shekelesh-Teresh who also carries that 
weapon and the two spears, and there are several Sherden there as well. Though damaged he does not appear 
to wear the medallion or perhaps a beard. 

5 Daressy, loc. cit. 
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Ramesses II] wear.! They had been worn by the Shasu of Pa-Kanatn in Sethos I’s 
time 150 years before, one of whom carries the two spears of the Sea-Peoples, but none 
of them wears the tasselled kilt or carries the round shield, 

The cap or turban worn by these two unusual Sea-People had already appeared in 
Ramesses II’s reign when it was worn by certain Syrians in company with others who 
wear the Shekelesh-Teresh head-cloth.3 Both of these Syrians carry the khopesh-like 
weapon which Ramesses III shows in the hands of the Shekelesh-Teresh (Med. Habu, 
I, pls. 17. 35; 11, pl. 62) and again in those of a turban-wearer (ul, pl. 62). Actually this 
was a Hittite weapon, for it is carried by each of the men running in procession at 
Yazili Kaya near Boghaz Kdi,+ though, of course, it was very much older in Syria.5 
Further, the turban was worn by certain of the Hittite allies at Kadesh where the 
Shekelesh-Teresh head-cloth was also worn.’ But none of these people have the 
tasselled kilt or round shield of the Sea-Peoples, though at Beit el-W4li two of the tur- 
ban wearers carry their two spears.? The shield that is carried by one of them and 
also by one of the men with the Shekelesh-Teresh head-cloth is the unique one of the 
Hittites with its concave sides and convex top and bottom.’ Such a shield lasted on late 
in the far north among the ninth-century neo-Hittites at Senjirli (Zincirli) close to the 
eastern border of Cilicia.9 

On a number of occasions in the previous paragraphs similarities have been remarked 
between the Sea-Peoples and certain inhabitants of Syria and some of the Hittites and 
their allies at Kadesh. ‘This was noted with the weapon like a throwing-stick or khopesh, 
with two forms of head-dress and with the wearing of bandages. At first sight this 
might seem the mere confusion that has so often been charged against the Egyptian 
artist. But as a matter of fact there actually was much ‘Hittite’ influence even as far 
south as Palestine.'? Thus, Abraham purchased the Cave of Machpelah from a Hittite 
(Gen. xxiii), and Esau took two Hittite wives (Gen. xxvi, 34; XXxvi, 1-3). Further than 
that, Hittites are stated to have dwelt in the mountains (Num. xiii, 29) as late as the 
time of Joshua, or in other words that of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The Hittite texts 
also tell us that just before this, in the time of Suppiluliumas (1380-1340 B.c.), there 
had been a migration of people from the northern or north-eastern part of Asia Minor 
into the ‘land of Egypt’, i.e. into Egyptian-held Palestine and Syria."! It is not 


' LD. mt, pl. 214 a. 6. e. 

* Tbid., pl. 1264 = Meyer, op. cit., nos. 192. 193. Champollion shows these bandages as being worn at 
Abu Simbel (Mons., pls. xiv. xviii), but he has supplied this detail himself, 
see Wreazinski, Atlas, 1, 183. 171. 

? Meyer, op. cit., nos, 133. 134. 

* See, for instance, Bossert, Altanatolien, fig. 543. 

* Three were found at Byblos dating to the Twelfth Dynasty, see Montet, Byblos et I "Egypte, pls. xcix. c. ci, 
no. 653, and pp. 173-80. 

® Meyer, op. cit., no. 425, turban, first and seventh men; Shekelesh-Teresh head-cloth, fourth and last men. 

7 Id, op. cit., no. 134, bottom right-hand corner and higher up on the right-hand side. 

* Id., op. cit., no. 425, the first and fourth men. It is commonly to be seen carried by Hittites in almost any 
Picture of the Battle of Kadesh, most noticeably perhaps in L.D. tm, pls, 157. 165. 

* von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 11, pl. xl. The figure has often been 
Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, p|. lxxv; Bossert, Altanatolien, fig. 927. 

* O. R. Gurney, The Hittites (2nd edn.), 39-62. 
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surprising, therefore, that some of these peoples of Palestine and Syria should show 
resemblances to the Shekelesh-Teresh and other Peoples of the Sea. 

But to return to the relationship of the Teresh and Shekelesh. Not only are the two 
peoples dressed alike, but there can be little doubt that they both reappear as colonizers 
in the west—the Teresh as the Tyrsenoi-Etruscans in Italy,! and the Shekelesh as 
giving their name to Sicily.? In Sicily the Thapsos Period corresponds roughly to the 
Mycenaean III A and III B Ages (1425-1230 B.c.) after which time this main site 
seems to have been abandoned.’ The same state of affairs is to be seen in the numerous 
little villages of this culture which are scattered along the coast in positions generally 
not chosen for defence. They suddenly disappear during the thirteenth century, 
judging from the Mycenaean pottery found in their necropoleis. The people abandoned 
the coastal plain and took refuge in the least accessible hill-country with an eye to the 
defensive possibilities.t Thus, at the very time that the Shekelesh and other Sea- 
Raiders were attacking Egypt, and be it remembered were approaching from the west 
and had, therefore, got out well westwards, serious raids from the sea were taking place 
elsewhere in the west; on the east coast of Sicily. Fortunately, we have actual material 
evidence as to the area whence came the danger. It is provided by the arrival in Sicily 
of the lugged axe, for a mould for the casting of this type has been found in the VII B 
city of Troy,’ a period which began about 1230 B.C., the very time of the ruin of the 
Thapsos culture. Moreover, we have a suggestion that it came via Egypt, for at Syra- 
cuse, again on the east coast of Sicily, there has been dug up one of the few pre-seventh- 
century Egyptian objects found in the central and western Mediterranean. It is the 
remains of a small vase of 22 cm. diameter of grey porphyry bearing, significantly 
enough, the figure and cartouches of Ramesses II.° It seems, therefore, not unlikely 
that this had been part of some loot carried off in Egypt by some Shekelesh who finally 
moved on to Sicily taking his treasure with him. What can all this mean but the invasion 
of the island by the Shekelesh? 

The Teresh-Tyrsenoi clearly came from Lydia, just as it has been shown here that 
that other member of the -5* group, the Ekwesh-Achaeans, no doubt came from Miletus 
in the near neighbourhood. Hence, it becomes probable that the Shekelesh also would 
have come from that neighbourhood. Indeed, we have the additional evidence of their 
alliance with the Luka, for these people would have been living close to there. More- 
over, the Luka themselves had been specially joined by Ramesses II to yet another 
member of the -s* group, the Kerekesh. There is, thus, much to show that the -s 

! Wainwright, in Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 197-213. 

2 The similarity of the names Sicily and Shekelesh has regularly been noticed ever since de Rougé, in Revue 
archéologique, 16 (1867), 92, first remarked on it, but it is only recently that archaeology has been able to put sub- 
stance into the theory. 

’ Lord William Taylour, Mycenean Pottery in Italy and Adjacent Areas, 56 and cf. 184. 

+ L. B. Brea, Sicily before the Greeks, 149. This resulted in the Pantalica Period which succeeds the Thapsos 
” ¢ Milewiit todos in Iraq, 15 (1953), 79- This, of course, is the city of Aeneas, the hero who finally wandered 
to many countries in the west including Sicily. 

6 Orsi, in Monumenti Antichi (Reale Accademia dei Lincei), 25 (1918), cols. 605. 606 and fig. 201. He is 
making an offering to Hathor. 
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confederacy originated from somewhere in southern Lydia, northern Caria, and all 
that area. 

All this cumulative evidence for a Lydian—Carian origin of the Shekelesh puts out 
of court the old suggestion of Sagalassos in Pisidia. That was nothing but a guess by 
Maspero based only on the similarity of the two names.' Moreover, Sagalassos and its 
neighbourhood have recently supplied evidence that such an origin is improbable. 
Civilization came late to all this part of the sub-continent. Almost without exception 
everything found there is of Roman Imperial date,* and Sagalassos itself was not founded 
before the Hellenistic Age.3 It is curious that the names of so many towns of Caria and 
Lycia ending in -assos do not help us, though they are in our very area, They again are 
much later than the thirteenth and twelfth centuries, though not so late as Sagalassos. 
They were all founded not before the Middle Iron Age, c. 850 B.c., many of them not 
until well into the classical period.* 


' Maspero, Etudes de mythologie et d’archéologie, 111, 196. This is the reprint of an article published in 187s, 
and reprinted in Bibliothéque égyptologique, 7 (1898). 

2 Bean, in Anatolian Studies, 9 (1959), 70. 

3 Mellaart, in AJA Ixii (1958), 27, nm. 195. 

4 Tbid. 22, Mellaart also says here that in the Bronze Age the Carian and Lycian area appears to have been 
one of the poorest and least civilized in the whole of western Anatolia. 


PosTscRIPT 

On page 84 the medallion has been doubtfully taken as the mark distinguishing the Shekelesh from the 
Teresh. But men wearing the longer Shekelesh head-cloth do not invariably wear a medallion, and the 
pictures do not show men wearing the shorter head-cloth of the Teresh. Hence it will probably be better to 
consider the people as Shekelesh only and to read the expression Shekelesh—Teresh (pp. 84 ff.) as simply 
Shekelesh. As pointed out on page 85 this would be a state of affairs in agreement with other information 
as to the unimportance of the Teresh in Ramesses III's time. 

Page 89: Invaders of the Thapsos villages. Since writing this paragraph I have been informed that the 
swords from such sites as Thapsos, Cozzo Pantano, Plemmirio, Matrensa and Dessueri are a problem, 
for they are not quite like the Aegean originals and do not look like direct Aegean imports. If this should 
really be the case, it would be one more piece of evidence for the invasion of Sicily by the Shekelesh 
coming from the west coast of Asia Minor. 
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THE EGYPTIAN MEMNON 


By SIR ALAN GARDINER 


Tue strange phenomenon which brought fame to the Theban colossus known as the 
Vocal Memnon has tended to throw into the shade another associated problem of lesser, 
but yet considerable, interest. How came the Greek and Roman tourists who visited 
this broken-down statue to identify it with the hero whom the Odyssey presents as the 
slayer of Nestor’s son Antilochus and as himself slain by Achilles, and to what date 
ought that identification to be ascribed? To these questions the well-documented 
articles in the great encyclopedias of Roscher and Pauly—Wissowa give only hesitant 
answers. More precise, but unfortunately contestable, assertions will be found in the 
essay with which that great scholar A.-J. Letronne introduced his well-known com- 
mentary on the inscriptions carved upon the statue.' That Letronne’s theories still 
exert an influence upon the minds of scholars is evident from the opening chapter of a 
monograph by A. Bataille which is mainly devoted to the activities of the priestly 
persons and undertakers employed in the Theban necropolis.* In venturing to express 
dissentient views I would ask my readers to remember that the celebrated French 
Hellenist’s work belongs to the very earliest stage of Egyptological studies, indeed to a 
time when Champollion’s decipherment was barely a decade old. Since that time we 
have come to rely upon the papyri and ostraca much more than upon the mostly very 
confused assertions of obscure classical or post-classical authors. For my present pur- 
pose it will be unnecessary to discuss much that those authors have to tell about the 
Memnon of Greek legends; for instance, next to nothing will be said here about his 
connexions with Susa or about the ambiguities of the ethnic term ‘Ethiopians’. Even 
within my own restricted field of inquiry there is much that must remain conjectural, 
but at least I may hope to shed some light on certain details about which erroneous 
opinions are still current. 

It will be found useful to take the topographical expression ra Mepvovera as our 
starting-point. In Ptolemaic times this was purely a Greek term, the demotic papyri 
and ostraca giving Dimy (Coptic snaee) as equivalent or even as a direct translation ;3 
in one bilingual text the demotic scribe has found it sufficient to render ‘the West of 
Thebes’.* From a mass of evidence it is clear that ra Mepvdvera embraced the entire 
necropolis on the left bank, the place where the embalmers carried on their work’ and 
where the humble priests called Pastophori and Choachytes busied themselves with 
the funerary rites in temples and in tombs.° A papyrus of 112 B.c. records a dispute 
concerning two houses of which the one was situated év dws roAew TH MeyaAne, while 
the second was év rots Mepvovetous.? There is no need to pursue farther the antithesis 

1 La Statue vocale de Memnon, 1833, reprinted in Guvres choisies de A.-J. Letronne, 11 (Paris, 1881), 1-97. 

2 Les Memnonia, Cairo, 1952. » Griffith, Rylands Papyri, 111, 123, 0. 2. 4 Wilcken, UPZ u, p. 132. 

s A. Bataille, op. cit. 198 ff. ® Ibid. 142 ff. 7 UPZ u, no. 189 (p. 191). 
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between the main city on the east side of the Nile, and the Memnonia on the west side. 
But what then was the origin of the expression here under discussion? One has only to 
scan the relevant section of Preisigke’s dictionary (111. 256 ff.) to find a large number of 
names all showing the termination -efov, on the very first page Aupwvetov, AvouBreiov, 
Avrwoetov and no less than eight others.' All these names clearly referred to shrines, 
chapels, or temples devoted to the cult of the deity or personage specified. On this 
analogy the singular word Meuydévov must obviously be explained as referring to a 
building where the hero called Memnon was in some way commemorated and in point 
of fact there is excellent authority for such a Memnonium exactly where we should 
expect to find it. That authority is Strabo, far the most trustworthy of all the classical 
writers on Egyptian geography. After quoting what Homer has to say about Thebes he 
continues as follows (xvi, 1, 46):? 

And others also say things of this kind, making this city the metropolis of Egypt. Even now traces 
of its magnitude are pointed out, extending as they do for a distance of eighty stadia in length; and 
there are several temples, but most of these were mutilated by Cambyses; and now it is only a col- 
lection of villages, a part of it being in Arabia,? where the city is,* and a part on the far side (of the 
river), where the Memnonium is.* Here there are two colossi, which are near one another and are 
each made of a single stone; one of them is preserved, but the upper parts of the other, from the seat 
up, fell when an earthquake took place, so they say (ds da). It is believed that once each day a 
noise, as of a slight blow, emanates from the part that remains in the throne and the base. 

Strabo goes on to tell how he himself, travelling with the Prefect Aelius Gallus and 
his retinue, heard the noise, but was unable to explain it. After this Strabo adds: 

Above the Memnonium (éz¢p rod Meyvoviov) in caves, are tombs of kings, which are stone-hewn, 
are about forty in number, are marvellously constructed, and are a spectacle worth seeing. 

As descriptions of fact the above could hardly be bettered, though there is a final 
statement about inscriptions on some obelisks among the tombs which must be due to 
a lapse of memory or confusion of some kind. One is astonished to read Letronne’s 
comments on this whole passage. Among other things he wrote: ‘La statue prétendue 
vocale n’était pas méme encore distinguée par un nom particulier; Strabo ignore tout a 
fait celui (i.e. the name Memnon) qui devint depuis si fameux.’s In other words, 
Letronne failed to see any connexion between what Strabo had to tell about the broken 
statue and the immediately preceding mention of the Memnonium, though he ought 
to have deduced that connexion from the significant link afforded by the word for ‘here’ 
(€vraifa).© The recognition that the passage forms one continuous, consecutive whole 
carries with it two important consequences: first, that Strabo’s Theban Memnonium 
was none other than the great temple of Amenophis III for which the two colossi 
provided so magnificent a frontage; and second, that Strabo’s supposed omission of a 
name for the northern speaking figure was an illusion on Letronne’s part, the name 
Memnon being present as a constituent element of the word Mepvovnov. Both conse- 
quences require further elaboration. 

* Also often spelt -vov, and in Latin -eum, -ium. Jones (see n. 2) Meuwdmov; Wilcken too proparoxytone, 

* I have used the translation by H. L. Jones in the Loeb edition, with but small changes. 


3 I.e. the region east of the Nile. * Jones, ‘was’. 5 Letronne, op. cit. 42. 
® Bataille, 12, curiously uses this very word to argue the exact opposite to what is here maintained. 
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(1) That the sacred edifice referred to by Strabo’s expression 76 Mepvdviov—note the 
definite article—was no mere chapel, but a particular temple of imposing size is shown 
by the use of the same expression in the paragraph (xvi, 1, 42) devoted by him to the 
city of Abydos. No one doubts that the Abydene Memnonium was the great temple 
founded by Sethos I and completed by Ramesses II, the appended description of the 
adjacent ‘well’ (xpzjvn) clearly referring to the remarkable monument for which some 
Egyptologists have coined the name ‘the Osireion’ (see below). A graffito from the 
actual temple speaks of a Menelaos son of Dikaios who had arrived at 76 Mepvovecov.' 
Farther on, Strabo weighs the possibility that the famous Labyrinth at Hawwara might 
be ‘a Memnonium and the work of the same man who built both those in Abydos and 
those in Thebes; for there are said to be some Memnonia there also’. Here the word 
Memnonia, in the plural but without the definite article, clearly means royal buildings 
or palaces of which Memnon was the builder; so too in Diodorus 1, 22, 3, where 
Memnonia in Susa and Egypt are spoken of and qualified as BagiAea ‘palaces’. Now, 
however, we must return to 74 Meyvdveca of the papyri, and inquire what is the relation- 
ship of this expression to 76 Meyvdvov which we found to be the name given to the great 
Theban temple of Amenophis III. To answer this question we must envisage the 
physical facts. All along the fringe of the western desert were the ruins of the great 
funerary temples of the Pharaohs of the New Kingdom. Many of them were doubtless 
completely buried in the sand, but in others, as shown by their hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
a priesthood must still have performed their religious functions. Only in such an 
exceptional case as that of the so-called Ramesseum will the Greek settlers have 
possessed enough antiquarian interest to have inquired the name of the founder. The 
Memnonium was different: the sheer size of the colossi made them a landmark which 
no one could ignore, and it is also possible that there were visible in Ptolemaic times 
sufficient remains of the temple itself? to warrant its being accorded a pre-eminence 
above all the neighbouring sanctuaries. What more natural than that it should have 
secondarily lent its name to the whole range of temples and chapels from Medinet Habu 
in the south to beyond Dra‘ Abu ’n-Naga on the north. No one will ever have believed 
that all of these were built by Memnon, but the importance of the great temple of 
Amenophis III will have made its Greek name suitable to become a general term 
firstly for all the neighbouring temples as well as itself, and secondly for the entire 
region in which they were situated. Perhaps the first more concrete usage may still be 
seen in the words ev rais Kar’ evavrov ywopevats ToD Appwvos diaBaceow eis Ta Mepvovera 
‘in the annual crossings of Amiin to the Memnonia’} which are found in a papyrus of 
117 B.c. and which refer to festivals when the great god of Karnak was carried across 
the Nile to visit the shrines and burial-places of the illustrious dead.* But possibly even 
here the term was intended in a purely topographical sense. It would be irrelevant to 


' P. Perdrizet and G. Lefebvre, Les Graffites grecs du Memnonion d’ Abydos, no. 563. 

2 Much more than now remained to be seen in Wilkinson's day; see his Topography of Thebes, London, 
1833, 31-32. 

3 UPZ u, p. 8s. 

¢ See Cerny in Bull. Inst. fr. 27, 182 ff.; Sethe in Amun und die Acht Urgitter von Hermopolis, p. 11, n. 1; 
Schott in his essay entitled Das schine Fest vom Wastentale, Mainz, 1952. 
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attempt any further definition of ra Meuvdveca,! but I hope to have made it practically 
certain that this collective term was ultimately derived from the name given by the 
Greeks to the Pharaoh of the colossus. It must have taken many years, perhaps even 
centuries, for this extension of meaning to have come about. I reserve my conjecture 
on that point for a later page. 

(2) It seems then clear that for Strabo, as for the later Greek tourists, the vocal 
colossus was Memnon, or at least had been an image of Memnon. This, however, is not 
all; it is evident that he recognized an etymological relationship between the word 
Mepvédviov (Memnonium) and the personal name Méuvwy. In a passage translated above 
he weighs the possibility that the Labyrinth at Hawwara might be a Memnonium like 
the Memnonia at Abydos and Thebes and reveals the fact that he thought of a Memno- 
nium as a temple built by Memnon, meaning of course by this name the hero about 
whom his native folk-lore had so much to tell him. Letronne was of a very different 
opinion, as is shown by the headings of the first two sections of his argument; these 
read as follows :? 

§1. Le Colosse n’a jamais été pour les Egyptiens que celui d'Amenophis; il n’a été celui de 
Memnon que pour les Grecs et les Romains. 

§2z. Que la dénomination de palais ou quartier Memnonien est égyptienne, et n'a primitivement 
aucun rapport avec Memnon. 


Seduced by the authority of Letronne, the earliest Egyptologists sought in the 
hieroglyphs for a word which might be the origin of the Greek Mepvévov and needless 
to say did not find one. Among other objections to the existence of such a similar- 
sounding Egyptian word is the fact that it would have to be applicable, not to great 
temples generally, but only to a restricted few among them, namely, to those on the 
west bank at Thebes. It is deplorable that some modern scholars should still be toying 
with the thought of such a phantom word, and ignoring the plain etymology to which 
the termination -evoy points. It is all the more astonishing that Letronne and his con- 
temporaries should have denied that etymology to Meuvdmor, since they did not 
hesitate to use the names Amenophium* and Ramesseum$ where the terminations -ium 
and -eum are the Latin equivalents of the Greek -eov, -cov. It has not, I fear, been 
realized that those names are purely artificial inventions of the early nineteenth century 
and have no ancient authority behind them at all.* Even Osireion is very poorly attested 
and apparently was never applied to the remarkable building at Abydos which has 


' See, particularly, E. Otto, Tepographie des thebanischen Gaues, in H. Kees, Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1952, 
77-79: 

2 Letronne, op. cit. 1, 598. 

2 Tbid. 57; modern attempts, Bataille, op. cit. 6. This seers the proper place to mention an argument 
based by Peyron, with Letronne's strong entra, on the expression of wacroddpot Ayevardios toi dv trois 
Mepvoveious. But this argument assumes that Apevasfeog here is the name of the king, whereas Wilcken, trans- 
lating Pastophoren des Amon von Opet, takes the proper name to refer to a cult in the Memnonia, i.e. on the 
West of Thebes, of the minor deity Amin of Opé (Luxor), see UP# 11, pp. 6, 39, 194 ff. 

4 Besides Letronne, op. cit. 53, sec, for example, A, Peyron, Papyri graeci, 11 (Turin, 1827), 38. 

* Champollion, Lettres écrites d’ Egypte et de Nubie (Paris, 1833), 261; so too Letronne, Op. cit. 53. §§. 

* Bataille (p. 121) has enriched us with Osymandycion. Bucheum is another suspect name, though it perhaps 
occurs misspelt on a Greek mummy ticket translated by Hunt in Mond, The Bucheum, 1, 27. 
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recently received that name. Ramesseum is also a neologism, but as borne by the 
famous temple in western Thebes this has clearly come to stay. 

Letronne’s claim that for the Egyptians the colossus was only Amenophis and for 
the Greeks and Romans only Memnon is certainly much exaggerated. Living side by 
side the native and the alien population cannot have failed to know a good deal about 
each other's modes of expression. The Egyptians, or rather the more educated among 
them, will have indignantly repudiated the contention that their colossus portrayed 
a warrior who was either an Asiatic from Susa or an Ethiopian from Meroe; but they 
doubtless knew that the Greeks called it by a name recalling such an origin. The Greeks 
and Romans, for their part, will have heard from the priests and other learned men 
that the statue was the monument of an old Egyptian king whose name, as pronounced 
by themselves, had assumed the forms Amenophis or Amenoth. Thus the poetess 
Julia Balbilla who heard the voice of the colossus in the company of the Empress Sabina 
in the reign of Hadrian (a.D. 130), had no doubt whatever that she had been listening to 
the Memnon whose father was Tithonus and whose mother was Eos; but in addressing 
him in that role she added the words ‘or Amendth, the Egyptian king, as those priests 
say who are acquainted with the old myths’.! The wrangle over the two names was 
evidently due to nationalistic rivalry. Pausanias, who visited Thebes only a little later, 
wrote (I, 42, 3): ‘. . . a seated image which gives out a sound. Most people name it 
Memnon, for they say that Memnon marched from Ethiopia to Egypt and onwards as 
far as Susa. The Thebans, however, say that the image represents, not Memnon, but a 
native called Phamenoth.’ 

The dispute between the partisans of Memnon and the partisans of Amenophis is 
disposed of by a fact of which Letronne in his generation could not have been fully 
aware. All but the oldest Pharaohs had two names,? a Prenomen and a Nomen, each of 
them habitually inscribed in a cartouche. The hieroglyphs on the back of the vocal 
statue give Nb-mirt-Re as the Prenomen of its owner and (52 (7 | Imnhtp hk: 
Wst, i.e. ‘Amenophis prince of Thebes’ as his Nomen.’ Exactly how the Prenomen was 
pronounced in the sixth century before our era is unknown, but if the pronunciation 
roughly approximated to the Nimmuria or Mimmuria which was used for Amenophis 
III in the el-‘Amarna letters then this would sound to the ear of a Greek nearly enough 
like the name of his own hero Memnon for him to jump at the identification. Both 
parties would thus be right; the dedicator of the statue would be both Amenophis and 
Memnon. This is undoubtedly the correct answer to the first of the two questions with 
which we started, but to classical scholars and perhaps even to some Egyptologists this 
solution might seem to be too venturesome to be accepted without closer discussion. 
To begin with, were the Egyptians in the habit of referring to their kings by their Pre- 
nomens? We have seen that the Mitanni correspondents of Amenophis III did so, but 
was this habitual among the learned Egyptian scribes of later times as well? Such a 
custom seems highly probable. The Prenomen was much more precise than the Nomen. 

t Latest edition by W. Peek in Mirt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo, 5, 96, see too ibid. 99, 109. 


= In point of fact they had other names as well, but these are of considerably less importance. 
’ Gauthier, Livre des rois, Ul, 316, nos. XXKVII, XXVIII. See, too, Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl. u, 160. 
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There were four Amenophises in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but only one Nb-m:rt-Re. 
Cerny has pointed out that in the Twentieth Dynasty the Prenomen was regularly used 
in the names of Pharaonic funerary temples;! he has quoted to me many examples of 
BISIL SG] Real Poa 1S &7 fect nsw Nb-mict-Re m pr'Imn imntt Wist ‘the 
Mansion of King Nb-m:rt-Rr in the House of Amin on the West of Thebes’ ,? and this 
would have been a perfect translation of Strabo’s 76 Meuvéviov as I have defined it. Simi- 


larly, 4.00 Coges)?_ hh 9) te het Mn-msct-Re ib hr m 3bdw ‘the Mansion of Mn-m:rt- 
Rr, contented heart in Abydos’ is an impeccable hieroglyphic equivalent for Strabo’s rd 
Mepvorov at Abydos, see above p. 93. Here, however, there is an apparent difficulty. 
The great temple of Abydos was built, not by Amenophis III, but by Sethos I, and the 
Prenomen of Sethos I was Mn-m:ct-Re, not Nb-mict-Re. It seems certain that to Strabo 
the two Prenomens sounded so much alike that the temples at Abydos and Thebes 
could both be ascribed to one and the same Memnon as their builder. We have evidence 
that it needed only a very slender resemblance between an Egyptian and a Greek name 
for the two to be equated. Egyptologists are still in doubt concerning the name of 
Thebes, some favouring Djéme? as the original, this properly the area around Medinet 
Habu, while I myself found,* and still find, Lepsius’s postulated §°.4 more reason- 
able. At all events we must agree with Champollion, who as early as 1814 gave as his 
opinion ‘Le mot @78a: or On8y n’est pas grec, et est évidemment d’origine égyptienne. 
C’est donc dans la langue des Egyptiens que nous devons en chercher la signification.’s 
From all this we may safely conclude that the sound of the true Egyptian original of 
‘Thebes’ only remotely resembled that of the Boeotian capital. The Egyptian Labyrinth 
provides another illustration. The name is Greek and was borrowed by Herodotus or 
some predecessor from the maze-like structure with which Daedalus is said to have 
endowed Cretan Cnossus. Doubtless the Egyptian funerary temple at Hawwara had 
some features which recalled the building of Greek legend, but the main reason for the 
transfer of the name Labyrinth to Egypt will have lain in the Prenomen of the builder 
Ammenemés III, this sounding vaguely like Labarés, though written as N-m:ct-Re in 
the hieroglyphs, for which there are such varying Greek transcriptions as Lamarés, 
Marrés, and others, besides Lacharés as the manuscript reading in Manetho.* How far 
such faulty deductions from sound could go is seen in Strabo’s already cited con- 
jecture that the Hawwara Labyrinth might be a Memnonium, this being because some 
Egyptians identified Ismandés with Memnon and he himself had previously reported 
(17, 1, 37) Imandés as buried there.” 


' JEA 26, 127. 
* This exact form in an unpublished Turin papyrus, but similar ones in Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 1v, 80, and 
E. Otto, Topographie des thebanischen Gaues, 112-13. 


» Sethe, Amin und die Acht Urgitter, § 103, agreeing with Griffith, see my next note. 

* ZAS 45, 127, n. 8. 

’ L’Egypte sous les Pharaons, 1, 216. Champollion’s own suggestion tane ‘the head’ appears to have found 
no other advocate. 

* Waddell, Manetho, 69, 224. 

” There is doubtless here some confusion with Ramesses II, since the Prenomen Wsr-mict-Re 


was distorted into Osymandyas by Diodorus (1, 47), and of this we must take Ismandés and Imand 
distortions. 


of that king 
és as further 
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There is, however, another piece of evidence which renders the derivation of the 
Greek name Memnon from the Prenomen of Amenophis III practically inevitable. In 
Roman times the visits of Greek-speaking tourists to the tombs of the Kings at Thebes 
were almost as popular as visits to the Vocal Memnon himself. Many of the visitors 
wrote their names upon the walls, often expressing their admiration of what they had 
seen. J. Baillet collected and published' more than 2,000 of these graffiti, half of them 
coming from Tomb 9, that of the Twentieth-Dynasty king Ramesses VI. This was 
certainly the most beautiful of those then accessible, and that might well be the reason 
why visitors flocked to see it. But there was another reason as well, namely, because it 
was considered to be the tomb of Memnon himself. This belief comes to expression 
only in a few of the inscriptions, they being as a rule very laconic. There can, however, 
be no mistake about the matter, since it is only in the tomb of Ramesses VI that 
Memnon is directly mentioned, though in one or two other places the writer, speaking 
of the tombs collectively, describes them as Memnonian (Mepvovecas).? The most explicit 
reference to Memnon is in the graffito of one Bésas, who says that ‘he had seen the 
marvels of the tombs, but this one, the splendid syrinx of Memnon, was that which he 
most admired.’3 But why was Tomb 9 ascribed to Memnon? Let Baillet himself give the 
answer; he wrote, ‘Les Grecs et les Romains l’attribuait au légendaire Memnon, 
trompés par ce fait que Ramses VI et Amenophis III portaient le méme prénom 
Nibmaré.’ This was a true answer, and it is clear that to Baillet belongs the priority for 
one of the main conclusions of my article, though he did not argue out the case in detail, 
as I have found it desirable to do.* 


It remains to inquire the date at which the colossus first disclosed its identity with 
Memnon. This question hangs closely together with that as to when it first exhibited 
ts vocal attainments, and the two will have to be discussed together. It must now be 
evident that the association of Memnon with particular temples at Thebes and Abydos 
depended upon the names of their builders as reported by the Egyptians, and that no 
mythological reason need be sought. Nevertheless, such a reason might have been 
operative as well; some of the visitors appear to have imagined that the sound emanating 
from the vocal colossus was the voice of Memnon complaining to his mother Eds 
(‘Dawn’) about the indignity done to him, the more plausibly since the mysterious 
noise was heard shortly before the break of day.5 It is not unlikely, however, that the 
recognition of the temple of Amenophis III as a Memnonium long antedated the 
catastrophe which befel one of the great images, so that to some extent my two questions 
may be regarded as independent of one another. We saw that the topographical expres- 
sion 7a Mepuvévera was attested as early as the second century B.c. But it might have 

! J. Baillet, Inscriptions grecques et latines des tombeaux des rois ou syringes, Cairo, 1926. 

2 [bid., nos. 604 bis. 999. 1278. 

3 [bid., no. 1277. Somewhat similarly, nos. 1283. 1394- 1732. 1762. According to Letronne 11. 223 Salt 
had found in the tombs a graffito that has not been rediscovered beginning with the words 7d mpooxdvnpa 
Ménvovos owv .. . rapa Apenibn. 

4 Kees in Pauly-Wissowa (xv, 652) likewise quotes the Prenomen of Ramesses V1. Bataille (p. 6) follows suit 


(with a bad misstatement), but fails to make any use of Baillet’s observation. 
5 See the evidence of the inscriptions quoted by R. Holland in Roscher’s Encyclopedia, 2664, bottom. 
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gained currency far earlier. I am personally inclined to believe that the intrusion of 
Memnon on the Egyptian scene dates from the days of the first Greek settlers. It was 
then that those travellers in a still unfamiliar land were most busy discovering there 
homonymous counterparts to their own localities, deities, and legendary persons. This, 
however, is a mere guess, and it seems desirable to consider whether any light is thrown 
upon the matter by the history of the strangely talkative headless figure. 

No one but the most hardened sceptic could doubt that some sort of sound was 
really heard issuing from the broken statue. The fact is attested by some sixty Greek 
and forty Latin inscriptions' carved on the legs and on the pedestal, and there were 
doubtless hundreds of persons who refrained from leaving any written testimony. A 
gap of ninety years separates the earliest inscription in A.D. 65 from Strabo’s visit. It 
seems to be generally agreed that the noise which so many tourists heard was the result 
of the disastrous mutilation which had befallen the northern colossus. When the damage 
was ultimately repaired, probably by Septimius Severus (A.D. 193-211), the sound was 
heard no more. It was a plausible conjecture on the part of Strabo’s contemporaries 
that the loss of all portions above the waist had been caused by an earthquake. Letronne, 
recalling Eusebius’s report of an earthquake that had occurred in 27 B.c., ventured the 
suggestion that this was the very earthquake which had brought about the ruin.3 In 
that case Strabo would have been one of the first persons who ever heard the mysterious 
sound, Letronne, however, overlooked the words ‘so they say’ (&s ¢acr) with which 
Strabo reported the conjecture that had been voiced to him; those words clearly imply 
that this was merely a traditional explanation and that the earthquake in question had 
not taken place within living memory. Letronne, however, was not unwilling, as an 
alternative, to place the first manifestation of the miraculous voice a little farther back, 
namely, within the forty years separating the voyage of Diodorus from that of Strabo.‘ 
Farther than that Letronne was not prepared to go, the reason given by him being that 
it was unthinkable that Diodorus and Herodotus, if they had known about the sound, 
should not have mentioned it.’ This argument ex silentio is, however, clearly fallacious: 
the sphinx, no less of a marvel, had been ignored by all writers before Pliny, and if 
Diodorus found no space to speak of the wonder-working colossus, Strabo in his turn 
had completely neglected the superb Ramesseum, the sculptures of which were described 
at such length by his only slightly earlier predecessor. Is there then no evidence to 
indicate the date at which the northern colossus received its so loudly resented mutila- 
tion? Two more possibilities must be mentioned, but only to be rejected. In Manetho 
as presented in the abbreviated versions of Africanus and Eusebius there are added to 
the name of Amenophis, the eighth king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, i.e. Amenophis III, 
the words ‘considered to be Memnon and a talking stone’ (6 Méuvwy elvar vourldpevos 
cal dbeyydpevos Aifos). If these words had stood in the original Manetho, the damage 
done to the statue, as well as the resultant noise, would have gone back as far as the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. But Letronne rightly points out® that no such statement 
is to be found in the account of the Eighteenth Dynasty given by Josephus, an account 


* Bataille, op. cit. 154. 2 Ibid. 160 f. ? Letronne, op. cit. 11. 25. * Ibid. 41. 
3 Ibid. 38-41. * Ibid., 38-39. 
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wherein the Jewish historian claims to be quoting Manetho’s own words. The state- 
ment may, therefore, well be a later addition, and in this incertitude cannot be used as 
evidence of date. Lastly, the accusation found a number of times in the inscriptions of 
the statue that the damage done to it had been due to the malice of Cambyses' is com- 
pletely unworthy of credence; that the Persian invader was guilty of acts of that kind 
was an often repeated charge,? and as may be seen from the passage of Strabo translated 
on p. 92, was one brought in connexion with several Theban temples, though the statue 
of Memnon is not mentioned in the same connexion. No deduction can be based on this 
hackneyed slander except that the persons who repeated it were convinced that the 
injury done to the colossus was done a very long time ago. 

To sum up, neither of the two questions which we put to ourselves can be given a 
positive answer. The date at which some imaginative Greek first dared to identify the 
subject of the damaged colossus with his own fabled Memnon so renowned for his 
beauty can only be insecurely guessed and equally uncertain is the date when that 
same colossus suffered the losses inadequately compensated for by the gift of speech. 


' Roscher, 2664. ; 
2 G. Posener, La Premitre Domination perse en Egypte, 171-5; also my own Egypt of the Pharaohs, 364-5. 
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THE ALLEGED SEMITIC ORIGINAL OF THE 
WISDOM OF AMENEMOPE 


By RONALD J. WILLIAMS 


THE manuscript containing the text of the Wisdom of Amenemope found its way to the 
British Museum in 1888, but its contents remained unknown until E. A. W. Budge 
published it in 1922. In so doing, he pointed out a striking similarity to part of the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs.' In a volume published soon after, he raised the question 
of the possibility of Asiatic influence on the Egyptian work.? In the same year, Adolf 
Erman claimed that Prov. xxii, 17—-xxiii, 14 were based directly on Amenemope.? His 
view has been followed by the majority of scholars since. However, D. C. Simpson‘ 
and W. O. E. Oesterley’ each recognized the possibility of a common Semitic source 
for both works. The fiercest attack on Erman’s thesis came from R. O. Kevin,® who 
attempted to make Amenemope dependent on Proverbs. His work, however, did not 
meet with acceptance, since his superficial knowledge of Egyptian rendered his argu- 
ments valueless. 

The complacency of Old Testament scholars in the accepted view of the priority of 
Amenemope was rudely shattered in 1957 when Etienne Drioton published a paper in 
the Robert Festschrift,’ for in it he once again championed a common Semitic source. 
Because of his eminence as an Egyptologist, it behoves us to examine his arguments 
with care. 

F. Ll. Griffith, in his remarks on the text in 1926, noted that it contains many scribal 
errors and swarms with rare expressions and unusual constructions.’ Drioton goes far 
beyond this in saying that the work, ‘puisqu’elle est si étrange et si maladroite du 
double point de vue du vocabulaire et de la syntaxe égyptiennes, pourrait bien ne pas 


' E. A. W. Budge, “The Precepts of Life by Amen-em-Apt, the Son of Ka-nekht’, in Recueil d'études égypto- 
logiques dédiées 4 la mémoire de Jean-Francois Champollion (Paris, 1922), 431—46; also his Facsimiles of Egyptian 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 2nd series, 9-18, 41-51; pls. i-xiv. 

2 E. A. W. Budge, The Teaching of Amen-em-Apt, Son of Kanekht, 103. 

? A. Erman, ‘Eine igyptische Quelle der “Spriiche Salomos”’, Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Kl. 15 (1924), 86-93. 

* D. C. Simpson, “The Hebrew Book of Proverbs and the ‘Teaching of Amenophis’, JEA 12 (1926), 232. 

* W. O. E, Ocsterley, The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament in the Light of the Newly Discovered 
‘Teaching of Amen-em-ope’, 105. 

* R. O. Kevin, “The Wisdom of Amen-em-Apt and its Possible Dependence upon the Hebrew Book of 
Proverbs’, JSOR 14 (1930), 115-57. 

7 E. Drioton, ‘Sur la Sagesse d’'Aménémopé’, in H. Cazelles, ed., Mélanges bibliques rédigés en I’honneur de 
André Robert (Paris, 1957), 254-80. This was soon followed by a second article, ‘Le Livre des Proverbes et la 
Sagesse d’Aménémopé’, in J. Coppens, A. Descamps, E. Massaux, eds., Sacra Pagina. Miscellanea biblica 
congressus internationalis Catholici de re biblica [Bibliotheca ephemeridum theologicarum Lovaniensium, xu] 
(Paris/Gambloux, 1959), 1, 229-41. 

* F. LI. Griffith, “The Teaching of Amenophis the Son of Kanakht. Papyrus B.M. 10474’, JEA 12 (1926), 
191-231. 
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avoir été composée en égyptien, mais n’étre que la traduction malhabile, parce que trop 
mot a mot, d’un texte en langue étrangére.’! In this he certainly overstates the lexical 
and syntactical peculiarities. He concludes his study with the comment that this work, 
though written in Egyptian, ‘parle hébreu’, and is a rather maladroit word-for-word 
translation of a Hebrew or Aramaic original.* The scribe Senu was admittedly careless, 
but such difficulties in the text are by no means unexpected; we need only think of 
the Maxims of Ptahhotpe, a work notoriously bristling with difficulties, even though 
we possess three manuscripts, one writing tablet, and two ostraca, whereas for Amen- 
emope only one manuscript and a few lines on a writing board and one ostracon are 
extant. 

Drioton then proceeds to give a detailed demonstration of the Semitic character of 
the language of Amenemope. Some of his examples arise from a misinterpretation of the 
Egyptian. For instance, in the phrase ‘all directions for consorting with magnates’ (1/3), 
he misreads fje #, wrw as ivw, and regards the latter as a rendering of the Hebrew 
Oy71 ‘elders’, and as evidence of a social structure which is Asiatic rather than 
Egyptian. His treatment of line 25/21 is a case of mistranslation: m-bih pr Re is not to 
be rendered ‘before the sun’, equivalent to Hebrew 0297 72] (Num. xxv, 4; 2 Sam. 
xii, 12); the whole passage runs: 

A youth who curses one who is senior 
Is something very painful to (lit, before) RE. 

There are also four cases where Drioton has mistaken the syntactic construction. In 
1/5 he renders rh hsf wibt n dd sw as ‘pour que quelqu’un sache rendre réponse & qui 
V'interpelle’, and compares the last two words with Hebrew 1128 or 17379, in which 
the person addressed may be expressed by a suffix. However, the Egyptian means 
simply ‘him who has spoken (lit. said it)’, since the object is normally required to be 
expressed with the verb “); cf. Coptic ayyxooc. The second case is found in two 
passages: }efLJ| © ¢} (4/18) and {,°, (7/8). In both examples he believes that a 
pronoun is followed by a participle, a construction which he correctly describes as 
‘totalement étrangére & I’égyptien normal’. He renders the passages respectively into 
Hebrew as Inpys WIN NWT and OTN mi. What we actually have, of course, is 
pure Late Egyptian—the ancestor of the Coptic I Present (Erman, Neudg. Gramm.;, 
§ 479). The third case occurs in 1/12 where Drioton sees the Semitic construction of 
a nominal clause dependent on the preposition r in the preceding line, failing to 
recognize that {iA KYA is Old Perfective, to be rendered ‘being praised in the 
mouth of the people’. Finally, Drioton insists that an equational sentence introduced 
by the anticipatory particle ir requires the copula pz, and hence regards as of 
Semitic origin the sentence ir sri n hb dbr n si, “The scribe’s finger is the beak of the 
Ibis’ (17/7). This construction, which occurs in four other passages in Amenemope,* 
is found elsewhere in Late Egyptian, e.g. ir s§ Hwy Srin Wrnr, ‘The scribe Hui was the 
son of Urnero’ (Mes, N 22 f.); hr ir ps nty iwrk r ir-f ni pry-k iyt r nwyt-i, “What you 
are to do for me is to come and take care of me’ (Two Bros. 8/3). It continues into 
Demotic without ir (Spiegelberg, Dem. Gramm., § 444). 

t Op. cit. 257- = Op. cit. 279. 3 Op. cit. 264. * 15/17 £., 18/23, 21/5, 24/13 f. 
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Let us now turn to the idioms and concepts which Drioton thinks to be Semitic 
rather than Egyptian. The work opens with an expression mtrw n wd?, ‘testimony for 
prosperity’ (1/2) which Drioton equates with Hebrew oy nity, an expression 
unknown to Biblical Hebrew. He denies that mtr or wd? can have these meanings in 
Egyptian. There are, however, many examples of mtr in the sense of ‘precept, instruc- 
tion’: key iry-d ney-k mtrw, “Then I would carry out your precepts’ (Ami, 9/14); sdm 
nsy-f mtrw, ‘Listen to his precepts’ (Anast. v, 23/6); ize bw sdm-k mtr nb, ‘Without your 
listening to any precept’ (Bologna 1094, 3/8); hety:i ft-t(i) m dd mtrw, ‘My heart is sick 
from speaking advice’ (Sall. 1, 7/10); hr p+ hee t-ir-w nz mtrew nfrw, ‘Because they forsook 
the good instructions’ (Tur. Jud. Pap. 6/1). Furthermore, for wd? as ‘well-being’ 
issuing from instruction, we may cite the following: ir-in nn wd: hew-in, “You are to 
do this that your body may prosper’ (Sehtepibrer, 41 f.); ir-tn nn 2h n-tn wd:-tn, “You 
are to do this that it may be well with you and that you may prosper’ (Urk. Iv, 103 3/2-4). 

A few lines further on we encounter the phrase r stkv-f r mit n nh, ‘to set him on the 
path of life’ (1/7). According to Drioton, sk r mit, ‘to set ona path’, is without parallel, 
and he postulates the Hebrew J’ which never means ‘to direct (a person on the 
road)’, but only ‘to direct (one’s own way)’ (2 Chron. xxvii, 6). However, Wb. knows two 
instances of this idiom (albeit with fr rather than r): scks-t hr mtin-i, ‘Direct them on 
my path’ (Mariette, Abydos, 11, 55/33); imi rdewyi hr mink |>)) wi hr wt-k, ‘Set my 
feet in thy path and direct me on thy way’ (Brugsch, Grosse Oase, 22/21). 

Drioton goes on to say that the expression ‘ways of life’ is found in Egyptian only in 
the texts in the tomb of Petosiris which show clear Jewish influence.' However, not 
only do we find wrt used metaphorically with ‘god’, as in ‘Say to the god, who has 
given you prudence, imi sn (sic) hr wst-k, “set him on thy way!” ’ (Ani, 10/11), and mk 
rdi-n-i tw hr wit ntr, ‘I have set you on the way of the god’ (Kheti, [L] 11/1 f.), but we 
also encounter wrt used with ‘life’: ddy hr wst nt enhiw, ‘He being set on the way of the 
living’ (Kheti, 11/4); ‘I spread out instruction before you. [I] testify [to you] concern- 
ing the way of life (rt n enh)’ (P.Ch. Beatty rv, vs. 6/3 f.); hety-¢ m sbryt mtyw tisw n 
wt n enh, ‘Beginning of the preceptual teaching, sentences for the way of life’ (Jnstr. 
of Amennakhte, 1). 

In 1/8 and in three other passages (4/2, 7/10, 8/1) the phrase hr tp t?, ‘upon earth’, 
occurs. Drioton maintains that this phrase is found only in funerary texts to describe 
survivors, whereas in Hebrew Y1%)~7¥ refers to this world as opposed to Sheol. 
Various forms of this expression, however, are used in the latter sense from Middle 
Egyptian times on through Demotic: hs-t(i) mr-t(i) tp ts, “Being favoured and loved 
upon earth’ (CT 1, 326c); ir ht-k tp tz m wd ib-k, ‘Fashion your affairs on earth after 
the command of your heart’ (P.Harr. 500, 6/12); nn hm-n-k m t:, “There is nought of 
which thou (Ré) art ignorant on the earth’ (P.Ch. Beatty rv, rt. 11/1); th nir s(t) hr tp 
t: m hrt-ntr, ‘It goes well with him who does them on earth or in the necropolis’ 
(Bremner-Rhind, 28/19 f.); io mn ptr st rmt nb nty m p: tz r dr-f, “Without any man in 

' It is significant that all the examples of O%D M7 (Ps. xvi, 11; Prov. v, 6, xv, 24; pl. Prov. ii, 19; cf. Prov. 
x, 17) and BYNT AIT Ver. xxi, 8; Prov. vi, 23) are from later or Wisdom passages in books which reveal 
Egyptian influence. 
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the entire land having seen it’ (Horus and Seth, 13/6); 7 bw-ir-s hpr n ke gi hr p; ts (n) 
bnr-f cn, ‘Since it does not ever happen to any other food on earth except it’ (Mythus, 


5/7)- 

The locution imi enhwy-k, ‘give ear’ (3/9), Drioton describes as unknown to Egyptian 
but common in Hebrew in the form WIS Oo. The writer knows of four examples 
in Late Egyptian texts: imi msdr-k, “Give ear!’ (Anast. 1, 8/5); imi n-i enhwy-k nb ntrw, 
‘Give me thine ears, O lord of gods (P.Harr. 1, 3/3); fi wi wask enhwy:k nbi Pth, 
‘Give me thine eye and thine ears, O lord Ptah’ (P.Harr. 1, 56b/1); di n-i cnhwy-k, ‘Give 
me thine ears!’ (Pleyte and Rossi, Pap. Turin, 133/12). 

The metaphor de n mdy, ‘a gale of speech’ (3/15), can be found elsewhere only in 
5/13 f.: ‘Sleep before speaking; a gale breaks out like a flame in straw.’ Drioton com- 
pares the Hebrew of Job viii, 2; here, however, the metaphor is not a storm but 17, 
‘wind’, The use of the same Egyptian word in a metaphorical sense occurs in the say- 
ing de-s pw irt-s mss, ‘Her eye is a (lit. her) gale when she looks (Ptah., 333): 

In 4/1 eh RO ‘storehouse’ is used metaphorically as a treasury of spiritual values. 
This, says Drioton, is without parallel in Egyptian, but is the meaning of TIX in 
Isa. xxxiii, 6. Yet it should be noted that in Merikaré, 33 a damaged word ending in 
wD, can hardly be read in any other way than td. Sir Alan Gardiner supports this 
reading, which would mean: ‘A knowledgeable man is a storehouse for nobles.’ 

A third metaphor which Drioton describes as ‘un genre de métaphore inconnu a 
l’égyptien’ appears in 3/13: imi htp-w m hnw n ht-k, ‘Let them (i.e. the sayings) rest in 
the coffer of your body’. With the word ™9s=4ca Drioton compares the Hebrew 
expression ]Q37 "770 ‘the chambers of the body’, i.e. the innermost parts.' But 
the same word, written DF, ‘s found in the injunction hpr pw mi hnyn sw, ‘Become 
like a coffer of books’ (Instr. of Amennakhte, 12), and again, mistakenly written (74 
for UF, ina description of a court official as hin n nsw hr shrw wy, ‘coffer of the king 
containing the counsels of the two lands’ (Urk. 1v, 1015/17) 

The sentence wd? he-k hr tp ts, ‘your body will prosper on earth’ (4/2 = 7/10) uses 
he(w), ‘body’, in an impossible way, according to Drioton, who points to the use of 
703 in Hebrew (where, however, it ig unusual and confined to late passages in Ps., 
Prov., and Eccles.). But Egyptian examples of the same usage can easily be cited: 
mi ph-k wi hew-k wd;, ‘According as you reach me, with your body sound’ (Ptah., 637); 
Hnmw hr swd+ hew-f, ‘Khnum made his body prosper’ (Westc., 10/ 14); Arw wd?, ‘(Your) 
body being sound’ (Urk. Iv, 1023/2); it heew:f wd hr me nfrw-k, “His body prospers at 
the sight of thy goodness’ (Bibl. Aeg. Vill, 25/10 f.); ir-tn nn wd hew-tn, You are to do 
this that your body may prosper’ (Sehtepibrer, 41 f.). 

In the sentence ‘Do not stretch out your hand to touch an old man’ (4/6), the phrase 
;wi drt seems to Drioton to be rare and Semitic, and he compares Hebrew 779 
(although wi does not mean ‘to send’ as the Hebrew verb does). There are several 
equivalent idioms in Egyptian, e.g. dif © T's, ‘He would stretch out (his) hand against 
it” (Ipusver, 12/2); chen dwn-n-f drt-f r hn n hirt-r, “Thereupon he stretched out his hand 
to the box of writing materials’ (Neferti, 15 f.). The expression also occurs with sci: 


t Prov. xviii, 8; xX, 27. 39} XXVi, 22. 
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mt-k tm isw n-f drt-k r pz ckw, ‘And you not stretch out your hand to the food for him’ 
(Ani, 8/4); io seoy ne itew drt-w r-r-w, “The thieves having laid their hands on them’ 
(P.Abbott, 3/5; cf. 3/6). Drioton insists that this locution requires the preposition r in 
an adversative sense (‘against’). But note the following: che-n st-n n-f sx nsw Hr-dd-f 
cwoy-fy che-n sche-n-f sw, “Then the king’s son Hardjedef stretched out his hands to him 
[Djedi] and raised him up’ (Westc., 8/1 £.); swy-é ceoyi ds-i nwh-i nvk st, ‘I stretch out my 
own arms and tie them up for you’ (Urk. tv, 612/13 f.). 

The one instance cited by Drioton which at first seemed to the writer to suggest 
Western Asiatic influence in Amenemope was the reference to the north wind in the 
passage “The north wind has descended that it may end his hour’ (4/14). Here it is 
destructive rather than cool, refreshing, and beneficent as regularly in Egyptian texts. 
Even this unusual concept, however, is attested earlier, for in Lebensmiide, 72 the 
peasant, ‘having seen the coming of the darkness of a north wind, keeps watch in the 
boat.’ It should be noted that <\j |= is also a word for ‘flood’ (Wb. 11, 122, 15 f.). 

Another un-Egyptian expression, according to Drioton, is pr kry hy, ‘the thunder is 
loud’ (4/16). Again Drioton sees this use of hy, ‘high’, as unique, and compares Hebrew 
D7) in such phrases as m9) 73. Yet not only is the synonym & used of the voice, 
e.g. m ki hrw-k, ‘Do not raise your voice’ (Peas., B1, 26), but it also occurs with the 
same word for storm: mi htp pt r-s: de kz, ‘As when the sky is peaceful after a high 
storm’ (Peas., Br, 244 f.); de ke m itrw, ‘A high storm in the river’ (Urk. 1, 183/5). 

One of the most typically Egyptian concepts is that of the 5 y4, ‘the silent man’, 
which can be traced back as early as Ptahhotpe and the Instructions for Kagemni. Con- 
trasted with this is the term tw, ‘the hot-head’ (Ipuwer, 5/3; P.Ram. 1, B iii 7), expanded 
to t? ib (Ptah., 378), ts ht (Ptah., 352; contrasted with kd ht in 323) and t r (Amenemope, 
5/10, 12/16). Note also the expression ‘to answer a speech heatedly (m nsr)’ in Ptah., 
376. Drioton objects that the word _ \ {\Q)~ Sm in 4/17, usually rendered ‘pas- 
sionate’, is a strange one in Egyptian, and can best be explained as an attempt to render 
a Semitic term such as I, ‘boiling, insolent’. Yet this same word, ungeminated, is 
found in the passage ‘It (i.e. the well) is open to the silent one; the silent one came 
and found the well. O you passionate one (ps sm), you are . . .’ (Sall. 1, 8/6). 

The injunction fir sw cwy p? ntr, ‘leave him in the hands of the god’ (5/4), in the 
words of Drioton, ‘n’est conformé ni a la mentalité, ni 4 la phraséologie courantes de 
Egypte’. He is troubled, first of all, by the use of frre in the sense of Hebrew I1y 
‘abandon’. Yet there are many examples of this use: bw rh-i hie-f n ¢-f, ‘I cannot leave 
him to his fate’ (Anast. 1v, 13/7); mnw hie n c-sn, ‘Fortresses are left to themselves’ 
(Israel Stela, 23); bw hpr (n) s iw-f hie ¢-f, ‘It does not happen to a man that he is left 
to himself’ (Ani, 10/8). Even the reference to the ‘hands of god’ which Drioton believes 
to be Hebraic (although this use of 7 in Ps. xxxi, 6 is unique) is found on an ostracon 
from the time of Ramesses II: nn sf mi pr hrw hr cwy ntr, ‘Is not(?) yesterday like today 
upon the hands of god?’ (O. Petr. 11, rt. 1). 

The advice in 7/9, i-mh tw n gr, is rendered by Drioton as ‘fais-toi silencieux’, since 
he sees it as a literal translation of Hebrew 9 m7. The latter, however, always 


t MS. S)77 for 77. 
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means ‘take someone to become something’, never ‘take oneself’. We must regard n 
as the common late writing of m and render ‘Lay hold on (i.e. cleave to) the silent man’. 
There are other clear examples of this idiom: mh-tn m nzy-t wdw, ‘You laid hold of 
(ie. adhered to) my commands’ (P.Harr. 1, 79/4); mf-n-i m tp-rd n hry-tp, ‘I have laid 
hold on the regulation of the chief’ (Urk. 1v, 530/4); -mh te m wd-k, ‘Lay hold on 
your command’ (Pleyte and Rossi, Pap. Turi, 73/6). 

The word t§, ‘boundary’ (7/15; also 7/12, 8/12, &c.), always refers to national 
borders and does not have the wider range of meaning of Hebrew ‘7133, in Drioton’s 
view. In reply to this we may cite the following: ir sprty nb nty r dd mnmn tii-n, ‘As 
for any petitioner who will say, “Our boundary is violated” ’ (Urk. rv, 1111/9 f.); 
m ir h(;\d ky hr t:8-f, ‘Do not encroach on another in respect of his boundary!’ (P.Ch. 
Beatty Iv, vs. 1/1). 

Another word which Drioton regards as being used in Amenemope with a wider 
usage than is normal in Egyptian is pr, ‘house’, in the sense of ‘family, household!’ 
(8/5), a common meaning of Hebrew nD. But from earliest times we find the word 
pr so used. In addition to the idiom grg pr, ‘establish a household’ (Hardjedef, ODM 
1206/4; Ptah., 191, 197 (L2), 325, 383; Cairo Bowl, 6), we may mention the Old 
Kingdom example prw ite twiw m dd-k pr s: sp 2, ‘The paternal estates (/it. houses of 
fathers) are to be sustained; when you said, “Son’s house and then son’s house” ’ 
(Cairo Linen Text, 12). Especially noteworthy is the O.K. Cairo Bowl spelling of the 
word with the determinatives #4, frequent also in the M.K.? 

Drioton states that the phrase Jr hety in the sentence m ir fit mk hety-k m rwty, 
‘Do not set your mind on externals’ (9/12), is without parallel in Egyptian, and com- 
pares Hebrew 2 0°9 (Isa. xi, 22; Ezek. xliv, 5). Although it is true that no other 
example of the idiom with the verb Avr is known to the writer, there are several with 
the synonym rdi: m rdi ibkk m-si-f, ‘Do not trouble yourself about (/it. set your heart 
after) him’ (Merikarer, 97); dd-k ib-k m-ss siw, “You should set your mind in pursuit 
of writing’ (Kheti, 4/2); m rdi ib-k n bw, ‘Do not set your mind on pleasures’ (Anast. 11, 
3/10); di ib-f n sbsyt, ‘Set his mind on the instruction’ (Bibl. Aeg. vit, 5/5 f.); m dé 
hsty-k m-sii, ‘Do not be anxious about me’ (Anast. v, 13/1); m dy hsty-t? m-sr-w, “Do 
not be anxious about them’ (Bologna 1094, 8/10). 

In the injunction “Do not discover the will of god for yourself’ (21/15), the word 
gmi, ‘find’, in the sense of ‘acquire, appropriate’, is considered unique by Drioton, and 
an imitation of Hebrew 837) (Num. xxxi, 50; Judges v, 30). Compare, however, the 
following: St7 m hr-i gmt inm:s, ‘It was difficult, it seemed to me, to acquire the (right) 
skin (i.e. colour) for it’ (Sinai, 90, 6); “Lo! as for him who slept a bachelor through 
poverty, gm-f Spssw tm-n-f m3; he acquires riches which he never saw (before)’ ([pucver, 

14-8/1). 

y at Drioton draws attention to the fact that the word cig (7/17; 6/14; 18/12, 15) 
is Semitic P¥Y. This loanword is not confined to Amenemope, however, but occurs 

t E.g. cigs, Hekanakhte Papers, 1, vs. 19; Ul, 2, U5. 6. Lam indebted for these references to Mr. T. G. H. 
James who is publishing the letters of Hekanakhte. 

2 Manuscript has ¥ in error for 4. 
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also in P.Harr. 1, 3/9 and Med. Habu, 108/4. It should be further noted that other 
Semitic loanwords appearing in our text likewise are found in texts of the New King- 
dom: it? = MS (15/3, 18/2) in Anast. 1, 11/2, 18/8, 21/5; Anast. v, 20/4; Kuban, 15; 
ktm = OND (18/12) in Med. Habu, 107/15; P.Harr. 1, 5/12, 6/3; mdkt = Akkadian 
massigtu (26/11) in Pap.Turin, 68/2, 10, 103/2, 20. The presence of numerous Semitic 
loanwords in Egyptian texts of this period is evidence of extensive cultural contact, 
not of translation from Semitic originals. 

We have now passed in review all the significant arguments of Drioton, and though 
in most cases only a selection of possible Egyptian examples has been adduced, it must 
be admitted that his thesis of translation from Hebrew or Aramaic has little to recom- 
mend it. Moreover, the fact that paronomasia occurs at least three times in Amenemope, 
involving words which are not amenable to word-plays in Semitic, is strong support 
for an original Egyptian text. The relevant passages are the following: “The ship of 
the covetous is left in the mud-flats, while the boat of the silent man sails’ (amr, a pun 
on mitw, ‘breeze’, suggesting ‘sails with a favourable breeze’) (10/10 f.); ‘It is sealed 
with his finger’ (dbr, a pun on dbr, ‘seal’) (19/21); ‘Poverty is not made for a man 
when he says what is pleasant, nor(?) riches when his utterance is straw’ (dhzy, a pun 
on dhr, ‘be bitter’) (25/12 f.). 

The more one studies the language of Amenemope, the more aware does one become 
of its similarity to that of the Wisdom of Ani which was probably produced in the latter 
half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The problem of the date of Amenemope is notoriously 
difficult. The dates ascribed to the manuscript have ranged from the Twentieth to the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty.! A copy of part of the text is preserved on a writing tablet in 
Turin dated by Gardiner to the end of the Twentieth Dynasty,? but regarded by 
Griffith as later. However, a broken and unpublished ostracon in the Cairo Museum 
containing portions of 3/8—4/10 must be dated to the late Twenty-first Dynasty accord- 
ing to Cerny. Since its use as a school text indicates that it had been current for some 
time, we may well regard the work as originating as early as the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
Drioton’s reference to the Jewish colonies at Elephantine and Asw4n during the 
Persian period as a possible source for the original Semitic work thus loses its cogency- 


' Budge first suggested the T'wenty-second Dynasty (Precepts of Life, 431), but subsequently preferred the 
Twentieth or Twenty-first Dynasty (Teaching of Amen-em-Apt, 94). Spiegelberg agreed with a dating in the 
‘Twenty-second Dynasty (OLZ 27 (1924), 185). Erman argued for the beginning of the first millenium B.c. 
(Sitsb. d. pr. Ak, d. Wiss. xv (1924), 86). Griffith, after advocating the Twenty-sixth Dynasty (EA 9 (1923), 
208), later extended this to a date between the Twenty-fifth Dynasty and the reign of Darius (FEA 12 (1926), 
226). 

2 As quoted by Griffith, JEA 12 (1926), 193. 

3 [bid. 193, 226. 
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NOTES ON PTOLEMAIC CHRONOLOGY 
By T. C. SKEAT 


ll. ‘THE TWELFTH YEAR WHICH IS ALSO THE FIRST’: 
THE INVASION OF EGYPT BY ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES 


In Chronique d’Egypte, 27, n0. 54 (1952), 396-403, M. Bikerman has set out, with 
his usual clarity, some of the historical revisions necessitated by the publication of 
P.Ryl. 583, a contract from Philadelphia in the Faiyiim dated 9 Phaophi (November 12, 
170 B.C.) in the first year of the joint reign of Ptolemy (i.e. Ptolemy VI Philometor), 
Ptolemy the Brother (Ptolemy VII, the later Euergetes II), and Cleopatra the Sister 
(Cleopatra II). In particular, Bikerman emphasized how history has been falsified by 
propaganda which, for example, attempted to legitimize Euergetes' seizure of power 
in opposition to his brother, and how this falsification has hitherto obscured the pro- 
gress of events: ‘le terrain déblaye’, he concludes, ‘il sera possible un jour, a l'aide de 
documents nouveaux, ou de meilleures conjectures, de préciser la chronologie de cette 
guerre’ (i.e. the Sixth Syrian War). It is hoped that the papyrus here published for the 
first time, and the inferences drawn from it, may constitute a step in that direction. 

Until the appearance of P.Ryl. 583 it had been commonly believed that the joint 
reign of the three children of Ptolemy Epiphanes was the direct outcome, and indeed 
the formal expression, of the reconciliation between Philometor and Euergetes which 
took place after Antiochus had withdrawn from Egypt on the conclusion of his first 
invasion. The researches of W. Otto, in his magisterial Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. 
Ptolemders, Abh. Bayer. Akad., Phil.-hist. Abt., N.F. 11 (1934), appeared at the time 
to have fixed the date of the first invasion of Antiochus securely in the year 169. Yet 
we are now faced with a document which, if we maintain the accepted view of the 
sequence of events, implies that the invasion, and Antiochus’ subsequent withdrawal, 
took place earlier than November 12, 170 B.c. This supposition involves great chrono- 
logical difficulties. But in fact, as Bikerman first pointed out, there is no compulsive 
reason why the establishment of the joint régime should have followed on the evacua- 
tion of Egypt by Antiochus; on the contrary, it may even have taken place before the 
outbreak of war. 

The question has been more recently considered by Prof. Hans Volkmann in his 
invaluable article Ptolemaios in Pauly—Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, xx111, 2 (1959), coll, 
1705-8. He begins, indeed, by appearing to declare his adhesion to the hitherto 
accepted explanation of the genesis of the joint reign: “Die in der Geschichte der 
Ptolemaier einzigartige Samtregierung der drei Geschwister ist wohl nur durch den 
Angriff des Antiochos I'V auf Agypten zu erklaren’ (col. 1705); but he goes on to stress 
the chronological difficulties of this view, which if correct virtually necessitates a 
return to the theory of three invasions of Egypt by Antiochus, in 170, 169, and 168 B.c. 
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He then gives what he himself admits is no more than a tentative reconstruction of 
events, in the course of which he suggests, following Bikerman, that the proclamation 
of the joint reign preceded the outbreak of war, and was motivated by the need to 
consolidate the régime for the attack on Antiochus planned by the eunuchs Eulaios and 
Lenaios, into whose unworthy hands the government of the country had fallen. 

I am inclined to think that Bikerman was right in suggesting, and Volkmann in 
concluding, that the proclamation of the joint régime preceded the outbreak of hosti- 
lities. On the other hand, it then appears at first sight to be less readily explicable. 
After Antiochus’ withdrawal in 169 B.c. the still critical position of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty might well have prompted desperate and extraordinary measures. But why 
should such an unparalleled step have been taken in time of peace? And why, in any 
case, Was it necessary, not merely to extend the sovereignty to Euergetes and Cleopatra, 
but to inaugurate a new series of regnal years? 

The answer, I suggest, lay in the political situation. The conquest of Syria has been 
the dream of rulers of Egypt throughout the ages. It dominated the Pharaohs, from 
Tuthmosis III in the Eighteenth Dynasty to Teos in the Thirtieth Dynasty, and the 
Ptolemies not merely inherited the idea, but realized it and successfully maintained it 
for over a century, until expelled by Antiochus III in 201-200 B.c. The declared aim of 
Eulaios and Lenaios was the recovery of Syria, and there was even bombastic talk of 
conquering the entire Seleucid empire; and I suggest, as a working hypothesis, that the 
‘new year’ which brought in the joint reign was intended to signalize the prospective 
Ptolemaic domination over Asia. 

We can attempt to test this theory by examining the results. P.Ryl. 583 is the only 
known example of a date in year one of the joint reign, which suggests that it was of 
very short duration—possibly only a few weeks. The joint reign must have been pro- 
claimed on some date after 1 Thoth = October 5, 170 B.c., and P.Ryl. 583, of Novem- 
ber 12, 170 B.c., cannot therefore be much more than a month later. On the other hand, 
all other papyri which I can identify as having been written in the Egyptian year 170— 
169 B.c. are dated, not by the joint reign, but in the twelfth year of Philometor. ‘They 
are: 

P.Teb. goo. 6 Hathyr = December 9, 170. 

P.Paris. Bibl. nat. 236. g Choiak = January 11, 169. 

P.Mich. 173. After 5 Mecheir = after March 7, 169. 

P.Brit. Mus. 1og13. 25 Mecheir = March 27, 169. 

P.Lond. Inv. 1974 (see below). 16 Phamenoth = April 17, 169. 

P.Brit. Mus. 10599, 10600. 15 Pharmouthi = May 16, 169. 

©. Tait Bodl. 48. 30 Pharmouthi = May 31, 169. 

O. Tait Bodl. 355. 21 Mesore = September 19, 169. 

Bucheum Inscr., vol. u, p. 6, no. 8. 3 Epagomene = October 1, 169. 


The three following papyri dated in the twelfth year may belong to this reign: 
P.Fay. 13. 4 Choiak = January 6, 169. 

P.Ryl. 258. Mecheir = March 3-April 1, 169. 

P.Grenf. 1, 39. 12 Pachons = June 12, 169. 
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I know of no dates of any kind in the thirteenth year. 

The foregoing list may not be complete, but it is sufficient to indicate that after 
November 170 B.c. the whole of Egypt (at any rate outside Alexandria) reverted to 
dating by the twelfth year of Philometor. This change must be the result of political 
causes, which it remains to establish. 

Let us consider briefly the course of events. The Syrian and Egyptian armies met at 
a place between Mount Kasion and Pelusium, and the Egyptians were utterly defeated, 
so much so that further resistance in the field seems to have been regarded as impossible. 
Under cover of an armistice, Antiochus succeeded in obtaining possession of Pelusium, 
and Egypt lay wide open to the invader. At this juncture Eulaios and Lenaios drop out 
of history, their places being taken by two distinguished citizens of Alexandria, 
Komanos and Kineas, who resolved to open negotiations with Antiochus. To them it 
must have been obvious from the first that the very most they could hope to obtain was 
a reversion to the status quo; and it follows that, even before negotiations could be 
thought of, everything connected with the Ptolemaic claim to Syria had to be discarded. 
If, therefore, as suggested above, the joint reign, with its new enumeration of regnal 
years, symbolized Ptolemaic rule over Syria, it must now have been officially abrogated 
forthwith, not only in Alexandria, but throughout the country. On my view, this con- 
sideration amply suffices to explain the general reversion to dating by the twelfth year 
of Philometor. As a corollary, we may now date the decisive battle between the two 
armies to the second half of November 170 B.c. 

Formal negotiations now began, and Antiochus succeeded in persuading Philometor 
to leave Alexandria and meet him in a personal interview, perhaps at his advanced 
headquarters at Naukratis. Agreement was reached between the two kings, and 
Antiochus could now pose as supporting the legitimate government of the country in 
opposition to the Alexandrines, who in the meantime had thrown off their allegiance 
to Philometor and proclaimed Euergetes king. We can now see that, since Euergetes 
had actually shared the throne for a brief period, his seizure of power had some legal 
colour. But if his action stiffened the resistance of the Alexandrines, it also had the less 
happy result of throwing Philometor into the arms of Antiochus, who could now draw 
upon the whole resources of the country outside Alexandria for the support of his army. 

With this situation as a background, I now print the text of an unpublished papyrus 
in the British Museum. For the reading of the text I can claim no credit; the original 
rough copy which lies before me is in the hand of Sir Harold Bell, but the page is 
covered with pencilled notes and readings in the nervous, sprawling hand of that in- 
comparable decipherer, B. P. Grenfell. This is fortunate, since the whole of the docu- 
ment is written in an extraordinarily cursive hand, some of the letters being hardly 
formed or even non-existent. I have not dotted such letters, as it would be difficult to 
supply dots consistently, so the reader must be content with this general warning. 
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P.Lond. Inv. 1974 
30°5 cm. x 10 cm. 
Provenance unknown 
LiB Dap(evedO) te. «(piPijs) dv(nAwrix®) (apraBac) of. 
AmoMewvos Arod\wvian 
xalpew. petpicare 
peta Tud eraxoAovboiyros 
s aro. Tv yevn(padrwv) rod BL Amodwviur 
édddun eis te adrdov Kal aAdovs C 
or’ elvar 7 Tots €x TOU 
‘Ep<po>moXrou ovvarecraA- 
plevots Tois €x Tod adrob 
10 vojL00 7ropeiots Tots 
perayomevois eis TO pera 
Tob BacwWéws orpardmedov 
tiv KabijKxoveay tpodjv 
tots immo amo is Tod Paper 
1s Ews € tod Pappodhh, rijs : 
jpée(pas), ets Exa(arov) im(zov) x, 2x, Tas mdcas 
xpibijs avn(Awrix®@) (aprdaBas) Sexadvo | 8, xai av(pBodAov) 
tro(inaov) mpos ad(rov) ws etforat. 
€pp(woo). LiB Dapevard is. 


20 ArodAAdvuos. pé(trpnaov) x(pibijs) Sexadvo, 
/ B. LiB Dapleveod) ts. 
Verso 
.s ArodAwviar. 


Notes on the Text 

t. This note, and that in Il. 20-21, are presumably in different hands from that of the main text, 
but the writing throughout is so cursive that it is difficult to decide the point. 

Pay.(evesO) 7. The figure should be &, and this may in fact have been intended, but the surviving 
traces strongly suggest t, and this has accordingly been printed. 

4. For the phrase pera 700 éaxoAovdoivros cf. the expressions émi or da rod éxaxoAovGoivros (or 
raw énaxo\ovbotvrwy) in P.Teb. 722, 4-5, and P.Teb. 835, 5-6 and note. 

8. 'Ep(yo>oAlrov. The writing is so cursive that ‘“Eppo(mo)Aivov could almost equally well be 
printed. If, as suggested below, the orpardzedov to which the carriages were proceeding was Antiochus’ 
encampment somewhere in the Delta, it is unlikely that the convoy would have passed through the 
Faiyim, and the present papyrus is therefore more likely to come from some site in the Nile valley, 
e.g. Oxyrhynchus or Memphis. 

9-10. rots mopetors. I take the dative to be governed by the avy in owvareoraApevors. 

I-12. To pera Tod BactAdws otpardéredov. On the significance of this expression see below, and 
contrast év 7 rod Bacikéws orparorédw in W., Chrest. 107, 3, 7- 

16. Grenfell read the abbreviations following eis as x(a’) in(zov) or x(afijxov) in(mos), but I am 
atisfied that the reading printed above is correct. 
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The calculation is as follows: 3 choenices per horse per diem, for 8 horses = 24 choenices per 
diem. The artaba of the pérpov dvnAwrixov standard contained 40 choenices (cf., e.g., P.Cair. Zen. 
59292, introd.), and 24 choenices is therefore written as } artaba 4 choenices. The total amount for 
the period of 20 days (i.e. 16 Phamenoth—5 Pharmouthi, both inclusive) thus comes to 24 x 20 = 
480 choenices = 12 artabas on the pérpov dvnAwrixdy. 

22. Grenfell read the traces of writing at the beginning of the line as 8és, but I cannot see this. 


Translation 

Year 12, Phamenoth 15(?). Barley, by the measure of issue, 12 artabas. 

Apollonius to Apollonius, greeting. Measure out, in company with the assessor, from the harvest 
of the twelfth year, to Apollonius, ephodus, both for himself and for 7 others, making 8 in all, who 
have been dispatched from the Hermopolite nome together with the carriages from the same nome, 
in transit to the camp with the King: the proper amount of fodder for the horses, from 16 Phamenoth 
to 5 Pharmouthi, at 3 choenices per horse, making a daily rate of half an artaba and 4 choenices, 
altogether twelve artabas of barley by the measure of issue = 12; and make out a receipt against 
him, as is customary. Farewell. Year 12, Phamenoth 16. 

Apollonius. Measure out 12 of barley = 12. Year 12, Phamenoth 16. 


Verso: To Apollonius. 


The first point to be discussed is the date of the document. With only the mention 
of the twelfth year as a guide there are several possibilities. Grenfell has, however, 
jotted down on the copy ‘2nd cent. B.C. Certainly not earlier than Epiphanes’, and, in 
another place, ‘? Philometor or Soter II’. Soter II is, however, excluded since he was 
exiled before the end of his eleventh year, and the choice really lies between Epiphanes 
and Philometor. In the former case the date would be April 23, 193 B.C., in a period 
when we know of no hostilities in progress in Egypt. I therefore conclude that the docu- 
ment dates from the reign of Philometor. 

The subject of the papyrus—an order for the issue of barley—is commonplace 
enough. What is remarkable is the destination of the carts—‘to the camp with the 
King’. Since the document is dated in the twelfth year, the king in question can only 
be Philometor. But, on our hypothesis, Philometor cannot have been conducting any 
military operations at this period, at any rate outside Alexandria; and even had any 
Ptolemaic forces remained in the field with Philometor, their encampment would 
certainly have been designated 70 Tod Baaréws orpardredov, ‘the King’s camp’, and not 
‘the camp with the King’. This latter expression is, to my mind, not merely unusual, 
but of the utmost significance: I suggest, in fact, that though the king was Philometor, 
the camp was that of Antiochus, and that the expression perfectly exemplifies the 
ambiguous position of Philometor who, while nominally retaining his sovereignty over 
Egypt, was really little more than a prisoner, helpless in the power of his adversary. 

If the foregoing argument is correct, it follows that right up to the end of the twelfth 
year Antiochus behaved with outward correctitude, and made no move to dethrone 
Philometor or formally impugn his authority. His alleged coronation as Pharaoh at 
Memphis must therefore have taken place, if at all, during the second invasion, in 
168 B.c. We can also see that so long as Antiochus continued to recognize Philometor 
as the legal sovereign of Egypt, documents dated in Philometor’s twelfth year will not, 
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in themselves, indicate whether the Egyptian or the Syrian authorities were in local 
control. After Antiochus had retired, late in 169 B.c., Philometor’s reconciliation with 
Euergetes and return to Alexandria forced the Seleucid to define his position. When, 
in the early spring of 168 B.c., he again invaded Egypt, he was faced with two alterna- 
tives: either he could pose as a purely military commander conducting hostilities, 
or—a bolder step—he could claim the throne of Egypt by right of conquest. Tradition 
and P.Teb. 698 suggest that he chose the latter; and it may well have been this step, 
as much as the imminent peril of Alexandria, which at long last galvanized Rome into 
decisive action. 


(113) 


THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA VII 
By J. GWYN GRIFFITHS 


I 
By common consent it was Spiegelberg! who first illuminated the symbolism involved 
in the traditional account of the death of Cleopatra VII Philopator; and his success, 
partial though it can be shown to be, illustrates the importance of Pharaonic ideas in 
the make-up of Ptolemaic Egypt. 

According to Spiegelberg the queen deliberately chose to be killed by the poison of 
a serpent because this serpent was the uraeus, the distinctive emblem of the Pharaohs, 
which raised itself on the royal diadem, threatening the king’s enemies and placing its 
bearer in the special protection of his divine father, the sun-god. In choosing this mode 
of death she was choosing, according to Spiegelberg, an end which was not indeed the 
easiest, but yet the most sacred, and which was also ‘becoming to the successor of so 
many kings’, wpévovra rij TocovTww aroyorw Bacilewv (Plut. Ant. 85). So far it is easy to 
agree, save that the reference to the sun-god is questionable. Spiegelberg is referring 
to Ré, and he maintains (p. 5) that the uraeus-serpent? was the sacred animal of Ré« 
and so stood in a special relation to the Egyptian kings, who were the god's ‘sons’ and 
representatives on earth. In origin, however, the uraeus is the embodiment of Wedjoyet, 
the goddess of Buto, and it is likely that its use as a royal symbol arises from the con- 
ception of the living king as Horus.3 This god was, of course, identified at an early 
stage with the sun-god Re«. 

Such an association of the incident with the uraeus as an ancient royal symbol seems 
preferable to the suggestion that the serpent was one which derived its symbolism 
from the cult of Isis. Cleopatra VII was certainly represented as Hathor-Isis;* and she 
affected the title of Néa "Jois.s Erwin Herrmann,® while believing that the queen was 


! “Weshalb wihlte Kleopatra den Tod durch Schlangenbiss?" in Agyptologische Mitteilungen, Sitzungsb. 
Mitnchen, 1925, 3-6. 

2 Trwas not the horned viper, as he claims, but the hooded cobra; cf. Sir H. Idris Bell, Egypt from Alexander 
the Great to the Arab Conquest (Oxford, 1948), 141, n. 39, and his Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
(Liverpool, 1953), 63. Sir Alan Gardiner in his Sign-list, I 10, follows Keimer in identifying this cobra as the 
Naja haje; Dr. M. A. Murray, JEA 34 (1948), 117-15, identifies it as the Naja nigricollis. The great dilation of 
the neck would seem to favour Keimer's view, but some early hieroglyphs show black lines on its neck, as Dr. 
Murray points out, 

1 Bonnet, Reallexthon, 845. For a discussion of Wedjoyet see Anthes, ZAS $3 (1958), 81 ff., and cf. Rundle 
Clark, Myth and Symbol in Ancient Egypt (London, 1959), 242. 

* Otto and Bengtson, Zur Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptolemderreiches (Abh. Miinchen, 1938), 74, 1. 1 
with refs. 

§ Plutarch, Ant, 54, 9, cf. Dio Cassius, 49, 40; A. von Sallet and K. Regling, Die antiken Miinzen (Berlin, 
1922), 52; Vandebeek, De Interpretatio Graeca van de Isisfiguur (Louvain, 1946), 75; W. W. Tarn in JRS 22 
(1932), 139. Arsinoé IT had also been called Isis: v. SB 601-2 and OGIS 31 (restored; Strack in Mutt. Athen. 
19 (1894), 234 ff. suggests Ged, but admits “Jovds as a possibility). Cleopatra III had a priest as “ov peyay 
paprnp Geaw: v. P.Dem.Leid, 185 (publ. E. Revillout in Rev. Egyptol, 1 (1880), 91; cf. Spiegelberg, ZAS 37 

footnotes continued on p. 114. 
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compelled by Octavian to commit suicide, argues that the story of her death by serpent- 
bite may be an aetiological legend deriving from the role of the serpent in the cult of 
Cleopatra as Isis. The serpent, indeed, figures in the Roman cult of Isis? and occa- 
sionally in Hellenistic sculpture from Egypt the goddess appears herself as a serpent, 
probably through her identification with the serpent-goddess Renenutet or Thermuthis. 
Two serpents in a shrine (a limestone relief of about 150 B.c.) are explained by Erman‘ 
as ‘Isis und Osiris’. I recently examined this object at the Berlin Museum and in my 
opinion, although the explanation is correct, the typological origin of the group is the 
double uraeus used territorially to symbolize Upper and Lower Egypt. An attractive 
marble figure of Isis in Greek dress in the same collection (c. A.D. 180) shows her hold- 
ing a cobra in her right hand.5 

In Egypt itself, therefore, Isis is occasionally assimilated to the serpent-goddess 
Thermuthis, but the serpent rarely appears in her cult. It is outside Egypt, and in the 
Roman cult of the goddess, that this development becomes palpably evident.® 

Spiegelberg’s view, it may be observed, has won wide acceptance.’ 


(1899), 38, and Otto, Priester und Tempel, 1, 158). For the possible reference of a title 0a vearépa to Cleopatra 
VII see C. Bonner and A. D. Nock in Harv. Theol. Rev. 41 (1948), 213-15. L. Moretti, Aegyptus 38 (1958), 
203-9, identifies Neotera with Nephthys; cf. P. M. Fraser, JEA 46 (1960), 96, no. 13. 

* ‘Kleopatras angeblicher Schlangentod’ in Phil. Woch. 1931, 1100-2. That Octavian had her killed is also 
the view of Th. Néldeke, ZDMG 39 (1885), 349, n. 4; cf. E. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, 382, n. 2. 

* Herrmann cites Virgil, Aen. 8, 696 ff.; but with the possible exception of the phrase latrator Anubis, these 
lines do not relate specifically to the cult of Isis. 

* See Engelmann in Roscher, Lex. 1, 275 (a wall-painting in which Isis is shown holding a serpent in her 
left hand); on a marble altar from Caligula’s temple of Isis at Rome a serpent is depicted rising from a basket, 
v. Gressmann, Die orientalischen Religionen, figs. 14 and 15, also fig. 16 (a relief in the Vatican Mus., second 
century A.D.); cf. the description of the hydreion in Apuleius, Met. 9, 9 ff. and W. Wittmann, ad loc., in Das 
Isisbuch des Apuleius, 66. Matteo Della Corte has argued, in his Cleopatra, M. Antonio e Ottaviano (Pompei, 
1951), 35 ff., that the famous silver plate from Boscoreale, now in the Louvre, depicts Cleopatra and that the 
uracus-serpent in her right hand is the instrument of her death. J. Carcopino, in Rev. ét. anc. 55 (1953), 196-7, 
agrees to a great extent, but thinks it involves Cleopatra in the divine form of ‘Isis-Panthea’. Previous views 
see in this figure a symbolic representation of Alexandria or Egypt or Africa. The packed symbolism of the 
work makes interpretation difficult, but I believe Della Corte to be right in his main point, even though the 
meaning of some of the concomitant details (e.g. the lion and the panther) remains in doubt. The figure’s facial 
expression is not one of pain, but cf. Hor. Carm. 1, 37, 32 non humilis mulier. 

» Weber, Die dgyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten, u, pl. 3 and pp. 42 ff. Here the head is human. On p. 44, 
n. 19 Weber refers to P.Amherst, 11, 128, 56 (Eshmunén, a.p. 128) where Isis is honoured as “O¢is; cf., too, 
Erman, Rel., fig. 161 (a statuette in the Ashmolean Mus.). C. C. Edgar, Greek Sculpture (CCG, 1903), no. 
27528, p. 60 is a group which he describes as ‘a Uraeus and a serpent or Agathodaemon’; the Uracus wears 
the head-dress of Isis or Hathor; his no. 27571, p. 56, a small relief, includes a female figure which he states to 
be ‘probably a serpent-bodied Isis’. Her attributes (a torch and cornucopia) do not make this indubitable. 
Wittmann, Isishbuch, 20, with notes 69-70, is somewhat too dogmatic about these identifications. His statement 
in n. 69, that Isis’ name is already in the New Kingdom determined with a uracus means little, since the names 
of other goddesses bear the same determinative. 

4 Rel., fig. 163 = Berlin Mus. no. 8164. 

5 Berlin Mus. no. 1240. Provenance is presumably unknown. 

® See Drexler in Roscher, Lex., s.v. Isis, 537 ff. On that page he refers to silver armbands from Naucratis 
depicting Isis and Sarapis with human heads and serpent bodies. This recalls Spiegelberg’s opinion, cited by 
Friedlaender ad Juvenal, 6, 538, that Isis only receives the serpent as an attribute at the hands of the Greeks, 
and that this was a result of their identifying her with Demeter. 

7 Sir Wm. Tarn, CAH to (1934), 110-11: ‘the creature deified whom it struck, for it was the divine minister 
of the Sun-god. . . ." Sir H. Idris Bell, Egypt, 64, and Cults and Creeds, 63; Hans Volkmann, Cleopatra (tr. 
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II 

I turn now to what I regard as the weaknesses of Spiegelberg’s view. He believes that 
such a death was thought to imply both felicity and apotheosis. His evidence for this is 
a statement in Josephus, Contra Apionem, 2, 7 (86), where it is said that the Egyptians 
deemed death by crocodile or asp to be followed by these happy states: Nos itaque 
asinis neque honorem neque potestatem aliquam damus, sicut Aegyptii crocodillis et aspidibus, 
quando eos qui ab istis mordentur et a crocodillis rapiuntur felices et deo dignos' arbitrantur. 
The question arises, however, whether Josephus (A.D. 37—c. 93) can be regarded as a 
cogent witness to the prevalence of an Egyptian belief in earlier times, unsupported as 
his statement is by any other classical or Egyptian source except with reference to 
death by crocodile.* Spiegelberg suggests that this is either because of a fortuitous gap 
in our earlier sources} or because the belief in apotheosis by snake-bite only developed 
in the ‘Spatzeit’ to which Cleopatra belonged. 

A second objection is more serious. The reference to apotheosis (deo dignos) has force 
when applied to commoners, but is meaningless in an Egyptian royal context. Certainly 
Cleopatra had no need of apotheosis, for she was already, gua sovereign, a goddess, a 
daughter of Ré¢.+ She was also, as we have seen, Nea Isis. Further, she was worshipped 
in her life-time as Aphrodite.’ Therefore she was thrice a goddess. 

As a daughter of R& she would be deemed to achieve union with the sun-god at her 
death, whatever its manner or cause might be.® When she chose to kill herself through 
the poison of the royal uraeus, she was not achieving any additional glory. Her death 
was, therefore, a true suicide, albeit in a manner especially befitting an Egyptian queen. 

According to an idea frequently expressed,’ the uraeus was an instrument of death 


T. J. Cadoux, London, 1958), 207. F. Sbordone, ‘La Morte di Cleopatra nei medici greci’, RIGI 1930, fase. 
1-2, I-20, examines the evidence for the physical aspect of the death, T. C. Skeat, JRS 43 (1953), 98-100, 
advocates 17 Mesore 30 8.c. as the date of the death, but he is not concerned here with its manner or meaning. 
M. A. Levi, ‘Cleopatra ¢ l’aspide’, Parola del Passato, 9 (1954), 293-5, describes the mode of death as typically 
ritualistic, arising from an admiration of the uninterrupted descent of the Egyptian sovereigns and involving 
the return of the monarch to his father, while in the successor a Horus continues on the throne. 

' Both Spiegelberg (p. 4) and Hopfner, Fontes, 217 print digni, but clearly dignos is necessary, cf. Thackeray, 
Loeb, 1926, p. 328. Perhaps Seorpem}s was the adjective in the Greek original, as Eduard Schwartz suggests 
(Spiegelberg, op. cit. 4-5). 

? Herodotus, 2, 90; cf. Kees, ‘Apotheosis by Drowning’, in Griffith Studies, 402-5, where it is claimed that 
only with ‘the bigotry of the late period’ did this idea prevail. During the Twenty-first Dynasty, as he shows, 
drowning was a punishment at Thebes. 

+ Cf, Wainwright, The Sky-Religion in Egypt, X (on the classical authors as sources for Egyptian religion). 
Later in this work (p. 88) Wainwright describes the death of Cleopatra as both suicide and apotheosis, and he 
fits it into the pattern of the ‘sacrifice of the king’ which he finds in the ‘Old Religion’. That it was suicide, I 
agree; but I do not find the other points convincing. 

+ A concept keenly followed by the Ptolemies; cf. Otto, Priester und Tempel, 1, 270, referring to the repre- 
sentations at the temple of Hermonthis which show Caesarion, son of Cleopatra VII, as the true offspring of 
Ré; cf. Jéquier, Les Temples ptolémaiques et romains, pl. 57. Cleopatra's allegiance to Egyptian religion is also 
shown by her presence at the installation of a Buchis bull: see Tarn, JRS 26 (1936), 187 ff., and Fairman, 
The Bucheum, u, 13. 

$ Otto and Bengtson, Zur Geschichte des Niederganges, etc., 74, n. 1 with refs. 

® Cf. ‘She has united herself with Ré’, of ‘the Majesty of the /s/t-cow’ in Cairo Stela no, 22180 (Ptol.), 3, 
ed. Spiegelberg, ZAS 43 (1906), 129 ff.; and Sinuhe, R 6. 

7 See esp. Erman, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen (Abh. Berlin, 1911), p. 35, section 9, 1; p. 47, 
section 15, 2 f.; p. 51, section 19, 1; p. 53, section 20, 2-3. Cf. Kees, Gétterglaube (2nd ed.), 53. 
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and destruction threatening the Pharaoh’s enemies. This instrument Cleopatra turned 
on herself. 
Ill 
It can also be shown that Cleopatra probably used two cobras and not one, and that 
the traditional emblematic apparatus provided a suitable symbolic urge, although the 
initial prompting was doubtless a desire to bring death more swiftly and more effec- 
tively. 
That more than one cobra was used is indicated by the following classical authors! 
who refer to her death: 
(1) Virgil, Aen, 8, 697: 
Necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues. gelidos com. Burm, 
(Cleopatra at Actium is the subject, but the allusion is probably to her subsequent death.) 
(2) Horace, Carm. 1, 37, 26-28: 
fortis et asperas 
tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
corpore combiberet venenum., 
(3) Propertius, 3, 11, §3-54: 
Bracchia spectavi sacris admorsa colubris, 
et trahere occultum membra soporis iter. 
(Butler and Barber, ad loc., think the allusion is to the image of Cleopatra carried in Augustus’ 
triumph (Plut. Ant. 86), so that the poet's spectavt may be taken literally.) 
(4) Florus, 4, 11, 11 (= 2, 21, 11 ed. E. 5. Forster, Loeb): 
admotisque ad venas serpentibus sic morte quasi somno soluta est. 


Now these four testimonia are in a minority. One asp is mentioned by the great 
majority of sources, including Plutarch, Ant. 85-86 and Dio Cassius, 51, 14, and this 
tradition has been generally accepted in literature and art.* But it is striking that the 
first three authors quoted above are those nearest in time to the event in question. Also, 
although their testimony has been overwhelmed and almost submerged by that of the 
majority, it has the cogency of a difficilior lectio. It is Virgil only who mentions two 
serpents, but there is reason to believe that this is the authentic tradition; and, of 
course, it is not refuted by the testimonia which use a plural. 

That the tradition has provided difficulties for commentators is abundantly, even 
pathetically, clear. In the Virgilian allusion Burman boldly conjectures gelidos for 
geminos, but is still left with a plural. T. L. Page thinks the use of geminos is ‘very 
peculiar’ and tends to the view that any reference to the queen’s death by asp-poison is 
excluded; he goes on to approve Henry’s interpretation that the angues gemini are a 
regular symbol of death, comparing Aen. 2, 203; 7, 459; and 8, 289; and also an old 
carol about Dives and Lazarus: 

As it fell out upon a day, 
Dives sickened and died, 

There came two serpents out of hell, 
Thereto his soul to guide. 


' ‘The fullest survey of the evidence seems to be that of Stahelin in PW (1921), s.v. Kleopatra, 777-8. 
2 E.g. the colourful interpretation of Guido Cagnacci at the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
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The glaring objection to all this is the fact that Virgil’s adjacent lines refer to the 
sistrum, to omnigenum deum monstra, and to latrator Anubis, An Egyptian allusion is 
plainly demanded in geminos angues. C. G. Heyne (4th ed., rev. Wagner, 1883) does 
come close to an admission that possibly two serpents caused the queen’s death, but he 
does not discuss the background. Conington says somewhat cryptically; “The number 
“two” has caused some difficulty to commentators; but it is merely the numerical pre- 
cision of an emblematic picture.’ It would be interesting to know what precisely he 
meant by his second clause. Did he have an inkling of the emblematic detail supplied 
all too easily by the Egyptian mise-en-scéne? As for the other passages, it would be point- 
less to discuss the evasions and the improbabilities advanced by annotators.! 

It may be submitted with some confidence that the true explanation lies in the 
Egyptian role of the double uraeus as a royal symbol. It is common in iconography and 
royal symbolism generally, and it is frequently mentioned in texts. In using two cobras 
the queen was realistically applying a special form of the emblem mentioned by Spiegel- 
berg. 

The earliest use of the double uraeus appears to be in connexion with the winged 
disk, which was a symbol intimately bound up with royalty and probably with the 
person of the king.* In the New Kingdom, however, the double uraeus sometimes 
appears on the royal diadem:} instead of the single cobra. It becomes common with the 
Ethiopian kings,$ and persists in the Ptolemaic era. The allusions in Ptolemaic texts 
show that the double uraeus was interpreted in much the same way as its single, and 
more usual, counterpart. These uraei are, for instance, instruments of terror by which 
Horus of Behdet intimidates his enemies.’ Osiris is said to be their lord.® ‘Wedjoyet of 
the ‘T'wo Uraeus-goddesses’ is the ‘great mother’ of Horus.® In the Ptolemaic era the 


' One method is blissfully to ignore the presence of the plural; cf, T. E. Page and J. Gow on the Horatian 
passage. What is surprising is that they do not adduce the convenient grammatical refuge of ‘plural for singular’. 

? Alan H. Gardiner, JEA 30 (1944), 48, citing examples from the Fifth Dynasty, 

* Th, M. Davis, The Tomb of Queen Tiyi, pl. 33 (in an unusual crown); Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 
no. 5979 (with the atef-crown). 

* A fashion which may in origin have been influenced by the Libyan style of forelock; cf, Morenz, Agyptische 
Religion, 245. 

3K. Bosse, Menschliche Figur... der dgyptischen Spdtzeit, no. 155, p. 58 (= Breasted, Hist. of Egypt, fig. 
184); also nos. 144, p. §5; 147, p. §6; 211, p. 76 with n. 3; and no, 135A, pp. 52-53, for which cf. K. Bosse, 
ZAS 72 (1936), 131-5. A recently published example is Bull. MFA 57 (1959), 48, fig. 2, described by Edward 
L. B. Terrace, ibid., as ‘probably Taharqa’. 

* Junker, Der grosse Pylon des Tempels der Isis in Phild, figs. 4 and 25 (flanking the crown of Ptolemy XIII); 
Berlin Museum, no, 10114 (¢. 300 B.c.); a statuette which I recently saw in Leningrad (L'Ermitage, no. 1 36) 
shows Arsinoe IT with three uraei on the crown. 

7 Chassinat, Edfou, v1, 114, 3-4: ‘He (Horus of Behdet) brought Nekhbet and Wedjoyet with him as the 
two uraci who terrify the enemies in their limbs, both crocodiles and hippopotami.’ Cf, Fairman, FEA 21 
(1935), 29. This is an allusion that indicates the origin of the double uraeus; cf. Urk. 11, 28 and Gardiner's 
comment, JE I 30 (1944), 48, n. 2. According to Edfou, 1, 149, 4-5, the Wrty (the two uraci) are on the fore- 
head of Horus. 

* Mariette, Dendérah, tv, pl. 68, cf. E. Lefébure, Spiinx, 5 (1902), 218 and Edfow, 1, 186, 5. 

® Edfou, v1, 89, 10; cf. Blackman and Fairman, JEA 30 (1944), 14. In the stela of “Ankhefenmut (seventh 
century 8.C.), line 4, a ‘prophet of the two uraeus-goddesses’ is mentioned: v. JEA 43 (1957), frontispiece, and 
E. P, Uphill, p. 2. 
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sun-disk flanked by two uraei is a common writing of n-sw-bit.! Queens and princesses 
are usually depicted wearing the long feminine wig and often they have the ‘vulture 
head-dress’ as well. The exquisite statuette in the Cairo Museum of a Ramesside 
princess shows two uraei on the front of the wig (here without the ‘vulture head-dress’) 
and the whole is surmounted by a circlet of disk-topped uraei (see pl. IX, 1). A relief in 
Hathor’s temple at Dendera* shows Cleopatra as Hathor-Isis; beneath the symbols of 
these goddesses she has the ‘vulture head-dress’ topped by a chaplet of uraei, but no 
uraeus or double-uraeus in front.3 When she was dressed Baowltxds, as Plutarch puts 
it, she probably wore a crown with the double uraeus in front; compare the ‘Ptolemaic 
queen’ in the Berlin Museum, No. 10114 (see pl. IX, 2). 

Of the origin of the double uraeus there can be little doubt. They are mentioned 
already in the Pyramid Texts* as identified with the king’s eyes (where the king is 
probably regarded as Horus). The duplication derives, as often, from the concept of 
the “Two Lands’ as forming the national state, but it is not a mere doubling of the 
single uraeus; it involves, in origin, the uraeus-goddess and the vulture-goddess, the 
latter being assimilated to the guise of the former.’ Wedjoyet and Nekhbet are some- 
times specifically mentioned, as we have seen, as the component deities. Occasionally 
the uraeus and vulture appear on the front of the head-dress.’ 

If she was thinking, then, in terms of the royal uraeus—and Spiegelberg was prob- 
ably right in this—Cleopatra used two cobras in conscious alignment with the symbo- 
lism in question. The basket of figs mentioned by Plutarch (Ant. 85) could easily have 
been big enough to carry two snakes.® Since her attendants, Iras and Charmion, were 
also killed, the use of more than one snake might be thus confirmed; but in their case 
it is more likely that they took poison.’ 


* Wb. 11, 331. Gardiner, JEA 30 (1944), 48, notes two examples from the time of Ramesses Il. The two uraei 
appear in several other decorative connexions: v. Newberry, Scarabs, 76 (with the Hathor head); Les Merveilles 
du Louvre, 1, 117 (P. of Neb-ked, showing two uraci hanging from Osiris’ necklace); Petrie in Hastings, 
Encyel. Rel. Eth, v, 2456 (‘bracelets or finger-rings ending in two uraei were the commonest ornament’); 
Calverley, Abydos, 111, pl. 28 (attached to the djed-pillar). 

2 Jéquier, Les Temples ptolémaiques et romains, pl. 57. 

} Bevan, Hist. of Egypt, fig. 62, describes it as the ‘conventional figure of Egyptian queen, here standing for 
Cleopatra’. While this is the right approach to the figure, the curve of the nose seems rather unusual. Otto and 
Bengtson, Zur Geschichte des Niederganges, etc., 74, 0. 1, point out that the name of Cleopatra in the cartouche 
must be ascribed to a keeper in the Cairo Museum. Even so, the reference is clearly to her, and the figure may 
exceed the limits of the conventional. 

+ 12876: “Thine eyes have been given to thee as thy two uraci.’ I owe this ref. to Helck and Otto, Kleines 
Warterbuch der Aegyptologie, 388. 

$ Bonnet, Reallexikon, 507; Erman, Hymnen an das Diadem, 13-14. 

© Edfou, vi, 114, 3-4; Urk. 11, 28; cf. Edfou, 1, 47, 18: ‘I (Hathor) give to thee the Wrty (the two uraci) of 
south and north that they may make their seats on thine head!’ Wb. 1, 332 seems to be slightly misleading in its 
rendering of Wrty as ‘die beiden Diademe’, although by synecdoche the uraei may well have the wider con- 
notation, 

? E.g. the gold mask of Tut‘ankhamiin: see W. 5. Smith, The Art and Architecture of Ancient Egypt, pl. 137. 

® Cf. Bevan, Hist. of Egypt, 383, n. 0: ‘1 have seen snake-charmers carry about cobras in baskets of quite a 
moderate size.’ 

® Since a snake does not emit poison for a second time until a lengthy interval has passed, three cobras 
would have been necessary to cause the death of the three. Bevan, op. cit. 382, n. 2 suggests that the attendants 
may have imbibed poison in order to share the suicide of their mistress. 


Pate IX 





1. A Ramesside Princess 2. A Ptolemaic queen 
(By courtesy of the Cairo Museum (Berlin no. 10114; by courtesy of 
the Staatliche Museen 2u Berlin) 
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‘(9 “*KAPAKAAAOS” KOSMOKPATOP 
By ABD EL-MOHSEN EL-KHACHAB 
To the memory of Marcel Fungfleisch, Pioneer in Egyptian Numismatics 


‘La métamorphose du pouvoir impérial est le triomphe du génie oriental sur 
l’esprit romain et de l’idee religieuse sur la conception juridique.’—FRranz CUMONT! 


Tue gulf separating the principate of Rome from the absolutism of Egypt was so great 
that it was not possible for the Roman people to bridge it at a single attempt. Since the 
Republic the magistrates had seized every opportunity of expanding their power and 
of advancing along the path of autocratic rule.? 

Cicero declared that today more than ever before, in one party as much as in the other, 
the only dream is that of becoming master; ‘dominatio quaesita ab utroque est.’3 This 
development, which produced such notable victims as Pompey and Caesar, resulted 
in the Principate constituted by Augustus. It was the ‘forme adoucie du césarisme 
absolu pour lequel le peuple romain n’était pas encore mar’ ,* and it was by means of 
constitutional fictions that, as Dio Cassius put it, ‘the power of the people and the 
Senate passed completely to Augustus, and, beginning from this time (1.€. 27 B.C.) a 
pure monarchy was established’.* 

In fact, the victory of Actium and the support of the Roman army propelled imperial 
rule forward towards personal power.® The result was that the conquest of the East 
invested Augustus with two different personalities, the one being that of the supreme 


: F. Cumont, Texter et monuments figurés relatifs aux mysteres de Mithra, 1, 282. Cf. L’Orange, Apotheosts 
in Ancient Portraiture, 54. 

2 Cumont, loc. cit.; L’Orange, op. cit. $3. 

1 Ad Att, vit, 11; Léon Homo, Les Institutions politiques romaines de la cité al'état, 222, Cf. the accumula- 
tion of divine honours received by Octavian Augustus, L. Cerfau and J. Tondriau, Un Concurrent du 
Christianisme. Le culte des souverains dans la civilisation greco-romaine, 314 f. 

4 L. Homo, op. cit. 247. 249- 

$ LIM, 17, p. 288; ef. Strabo, vi, 4, P- 288; xvii, 3, p. 840; L. Homo, op. cit. 260. 

6 L, Homo, op. cit. 263. 
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magistrate of Rome, ‘le premier citoyen’, princeps, and the other, for the orientals and 
particularly the Egyptians, that of king and god, BacuAeds xai Oeds, that 1s to say, the 
successor of the Pharaohs.! This second personality was the origin of the idea of Caesar- 
ism which finally imposed itself on Rome,? and made the emperor a deus et dominus. 
This despotism which was a new experience for the Roman people, enlarged the ambi- 
tion of the emperors who then turned to the East, looking for the means of realizing 
their autocratic intentions. 

Right from the beginning, the master of the empire under the modest form of the 
principate, had in his hands the three fundamental constituents of temporal and of 
spiritual power, ‘du tréne et de l’autel’ ; these were tribunician power, proconsular rule, 
and pontifical sovereignty.* But with the development of power, the first emperors 
sought to obtain the ratification of public opinion so that the principate could rest 
legally on the delegation of power by the people. This overriding consideration led 
them to seek for justification for their despotic intentions.* 

In Egypt the Ptolemies, who were considered as the successors of the Pharaohs, were 
BaarAeis kai Geol, and were themselves looked on as gods temporarily inhabiting the 
earth, their home (ofkos) being the temple. This thinking in religious terms had an 
important influence on the theory of power in Roman times, and it became the ideal 
of the emperors. The Ptolemies possessed a simple and precise principle which served 
religion and politics equally—that of a single god and of a single king to represent him 
on earth. The Greeks themselves, under the Ptolemies, had gradually come to accept 
this theory. The official cult was established about 271/270 B.c. at the same time as the 
cult of the dead king.® According to Rostovtzeff, this was an attempt under the Ptolemies 
to provide a religious sanction for their despotism which would be admissible for the 
Greeks? who, consequently, acknowledged the king as their divine ruler. At the same 
time the philosophy of the period spread the theory that ‘kingship was the best form of 
government’, and this supported the politico-religious conception of the Greek kings. 
Many schools of philosophy, which helped in forming Greek thought in the Hellenistic 

| For the provinces the emperor was the supreme military chief, the imperator; cf. L. Homo, loc. cit. 
Similarly, the Asiatic cities conquered by Augustus were eager to set Up temples in his name, and establish 
his cult, cf. Mattingly, Roman Imperial Civilisation, 221. 

2 L. Homo, loc. cit.; Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 338. 353, for the situation in the case of Nero; also ibid. 
356 for Domitian, and, in particular, 344. 

1 Ibid. 273. * Ibid. 276. 

§ Tbid. 265. 283: ‘Auguste, en raison de nécessités supérieures, a cru devoir rompre avec le systéme césarien 
et ces mémes nécessités le contraignent A en maintenir l’esprit. Il est, en effet, aussi puissant que le seront, 
trois siécles plus tard, un Dioclétien ou un Constantin. La seule différence réside dans la forme. Les premiers, 
& la fois par politique générale et prudence personnelle, s’efforcent de dissimuler leur puissance; les derniers 
se plaisent & l’étaler.’ 

This would seem to be the case not only because the emperors at this late time ‘se plaisaient 4 étaler leur 
puissance’, but also because, through their opportunist politics and practical system, they had reached during 
this period (from the beginning of the first century up to the third and fourth centuries a.p.) the summit of 
their despotism, as we shall show later. The other difference between them is that the first emperors ‘revétus 
d'une dignité 4 la fois personnelle et viagére, n’avaient le droit de transmettre leur puissance ni par hérédité, 
ni méme par désignation formelle. En vertu du principe juridique, la souveraineté pouvait se déléguer, non 


s‘aliéner, les Romains ne concevaient pas cette délégation sous la forme héréditaire.’ 
6 Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 1, 268. 7 Thid. 
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Period, thus sought to prove that monarchy was the best form of government, and that 
the king represented the living law which it was the duty of his subjects to obey. The 
Ptolemies adopted the principle of ‘the best man’, who was the king." 

It was possible at this period to put forward, and finally to have accepted and 
acknowledged, the idea of the deification of the king in his lifetime, a new idea which 
was quite contrary to Roman tradition. This cult of the king, which was established 
quite quickly in the provinces, progressively won over Rome and the whole of Italy. 

The resistance shown by Roman opinion to this theocratic policy was weakened and 
overcome by religious ideas from the East, and particularly those coming from Asia, 
which were spreading throughout the Roman world and especially in Rome itself. ‘The 
ambitious emperors who were aiming at autocracy,? did not fail to encourage this move- 
ment with a view to spreading throughout the Empire the political principles of Ancient 
Egypt. These principles influenced Roman political and even administrative ideas 
through the intermediary of the Hellenistic monarchy which served as a model. 

In fact there was a very great difference between the two conceptions of power at 
Alexandria and at Rome, and it was due to the religion of Asia that these two principles 
were reconciled. Among the cults propagated at Rome that of Mithraism was the most 
widespread ; it was, moreover, encouraged by the emperors who found in its doctrine 
support for introducing an absolute monarchy. 

Mithraism was a cult of the sun. The sun (Sol) was regarded as the BaowAevs roi 
xécpov, he who was invictus and aeternus, and who, together with the other heavenly 
bodies, determined the destiny of everything.* The sun was in fact the royal planet 
par excellence.’ The king, who was under his protection, was united to him by ‘des 
effluves surnaturels qui, descendant du Helios au roi, conduisaient peu 4 peu 4 leur 
consubstantialité’.6 The spirit on its journey down from the sky to become incarnate 
in the king, passed by the planets and the sun which imparted to the soul of its chosen 
representative a sacred element and the virtues of kingship.” Thus, the kings reigned by 
means of grace which came from ‘the creator of heaven and earth’.’ From the moment 
of their coming into the world they were destined for the throne, and since they possessed 
certain elements of Sol, they were divine ;° they were truly dei et domini nati." At their 
birth they were sent by the stars (sideribus demissi) and at their apotheosis they were 
received back by the stars (sideribus recepti)."' The common belief was that the 
dead emperors like Mithras were raised up by Helios on to his shining chariot.'* We 

' Rostovtzeff, loc. cit. 2 Cumont, op. cit. 281. 

3 Cf. L. Homo, op. cit. 264. 407; Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 343. 440; also see the description given 
by Philo the Jew, Leg. ad Caium, 79. 149-51. 

4 Cumont, op. cit. 286; cf. id. Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, 130. Among the 
Chaldacans Sol was considered xapiia tod Koopov. 

5 Cf. Cumont, Textes et momonents, 1, 255. 

® Tbid. 2go. 7 Ibid. 291. ® Thid. 284. ® Thid. 292. 


© Cf, Beurlier, Culte des emp. 51; also p, 291 and n. 5. See also Cohen, Méd. Imp. (1861) v, 146, no. 170, fora 
bronze coin of Aurelian: 
Obv.: DEO ET DOMINO NATO AURELIANO AUG. Bust of emperor with rays of light, facing right, holding sceptre. 
Rev.: RESTITUT ORBIS. Woman standing, facing right, presenting wreath to Aurelian. 
Cf. Mattingly, Roman Imperial Coinage, Vv, pt. i, 299, no. 306, struck at Serdica. 
1 Beurlier, op. cit. 292, no. 1.  Thid. 
B 9820 R 
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shall see how, later on as the doctrines developed, this relationship between the 
emperor and the deity was clearly confirmed under Diocletian and his colleagues, who 
were called Jovii and Herculii, as is also shown by the inscription tay Gedy opoyevwr 
tpeov.! 

The emperors, seizing every opportunity, made use of these Mithraistic doctrines 
in order to realize their notions of theocracy. Those elements in the king which were 
from the sun made him divine and raised him above the human race; but he was not 
himself a god like the Egyptian kings who were brothers or sons of the gods of heaven.’ 
Even the supernatural relationship between Sol and the emperor did not result in 
complete identification. The emperor, like Mithras, was merely an intermediary 
between the people and Sol; he was the representative of god on earth. 

As we have seen above, the emperor reigned by grace of the creator of heaven and 
earth; he was successful in replacing the fortuna populi romani by that of the fortuna 
Caesaris or Augusti, or that of the fortuna regia (rvyi; BacvAéws) that watched over the 
person of the emperor.’ This cult of the spirit (daimémn) of the king or, as it was in Rome, 
the genius Caesaris, was the worship of that divine spark which exists in every man and 
forms a part of his soul. But the king’s majesty was unique, because it came from 
Ahura-Mazda (Sol) who of his own volition had placed his earthly image on the throne 
of the king.* 

The essential point about these Asiatic cults is that the emperors increasingly made 
use of their mysteries to achieve their political ends, and in encouraging them they 
sought to justify their autocratic proclamations, They began, in a proper official 
manner, by assuming divine titles, so that in the end they would actually become gods 
themselves; they took the customary epithets used in the East for the gods of the 
heavens, particularly invictus (dvixnzos), the common epithet of Sol, so as to bring them- 
selves closer to the sky-god and to make known their close union with the sun, with 
whom they were trying to associate themselves.* 

The triumph of these eastern cults, particularly the mysteries of Mithras, dates from 
the reign of Commodus. From this time onwards the emperors officially took the titles 
pius, felix, invictus, which were imported from the East, and which became regular from 
the time of Caracalla.® The cult of sun-worship which spread in Italy from the beginning 


* Beurlier, op. cit. 291, no. 5; cf. also Arch. Epigr. Mitt. xvi, 94—the inscription of Arycanda. 

2 Maspero, Histoire de ['Orient, 1, 263: ‘Selon le cérémonial imposé par la coutume en pareil cas, con- 
sacrent l'adoption en lui présentant le sein afin de l’allaiter, comme elles auraient fait 4 leur propre enfant.’ Loc. 
cit., n. 1: “La formule ses péres les diewx ou ses fréres les diewx est appliqué couramment au pharaon dans les textes 
de toutes les époques.” Also cf, Taubenschlag, The Laws of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, 
567; Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 82. 87. 

3 Cumont, Textes et Monuments, 1, 284. 237. 

* bid. 284 and n. 7; cf. rysav Bacilda Kal mpooxureiy eixdva cod rod ra wdvra cailorros, Plutarch, Themist. 
xxvii. For the Genius Caesaris see also Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 338. 

s Cumont, op. cit. 288-9. For the titles granted to Caligula, see Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 345; for Nero, 
ibid. 352; for Domitian, ibid. 356. 

6 Cumont, op. cit. 287, n. 7; Kopupodos . . . eboeBijs, evruyas ... avixyros; cf. also ibid. 288; Dio Cassius, 
Lxxi!, 15, 5; Aymard and Auboyer, Rome et son empire, 563 (Histoire général des civilisations 1); Mattingly, 
op. cit. 215; Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 352 (on Nero as Mithras), 
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of the first century A.D, was placed in the forefront of the official religions by the 
emperor ; in this way he could prepare the Roman people to accept the absolute despot- 
ism of Egyptian theocracy. 

The conception of So/ illuminating the universe and ruling over the stars, as Mith- 
raism propounded, made him, as we have said, the only god of the heavens, after the 
model of the monarchy on earth.' Here we find established, in opposition to the regular 
Roman principle of nationalism in cults, the idea of universal dominion assimilated to 
the conception of the unconquerable sun. By these special means each emperor allowed 
himself to be called by names connected with the sun; thus Caligula was 6 véos "HAtos 
Tatos Kaicap? while Nero was véos “HAws émAdpipas rots *EdAnow.3 Dio Cassius tells us 
that the same emperor allowed himself to be worshipped under the guise of Mithras: 
mpooxurjowy oe (Nero) &s Kai tov Mifpav.* 





Fic. t 


These official gains, however, were not enough to satisfy the ambitions of the em- 
perors who wanted to go still farther. ‘That is the reason why, in the third century, the 
emperors encouraged the Alexandrian cults. In spite of the resistance of the Romans 
to the Egyptian cult, ‘histoire n’enregistre plus que des triomphes pour le culte 
alexandrin, C’est 4 peine si la voix moqueuse de Juvenal lui lancait, en passant, quelques 
sarcasmes’.5 

In fact it was in this century that these religions were most successful, and the cults 
of the Egyptian gods Isis and Serapis, and of the Asiatic gods Cybele and Mithras in 
particular reached their apogee, ‘non plus seulement par la tolérance, mais par l’adhésion 
personelle des empereurs’.® Thus we find the Egyptian god Serapis represented on 
Roman coins in the same manner as on Alexandrian coins struck locally for Egypt. One 
gold coin (aureus) has the following legend (fig. 1): 

! Aymard and Auboyer, op. cit. 337. 

2 Dittenberger, no. 279, lL. 4; Cumont, op. cit. 290, n. 2; J. Charbonneaux, Hommage a Waldemar Deonna 
in Collection Latomus, xxvii (1957), 149, n. 3; Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 162; L' Orange, Apotheoss, 62. 

3 Cumont, op. cit. 290, n. 2; also, Inser. gr. gr. sept. 2714. For Nero and his sympathy with castern religions, 
see L' Orange, op. cit. 60; Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 353 (see pp. 342-7 for Caligula in this respect). For the 
embalming of Poppaea like an Egyptian queen, see L’Orange, op. cit. 61-63; and for the rotunda built by Nero, 
the emperor Helios who is cosmocrator, cf. id., Expressions of cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World, 487-8 (La 
Regalita sacra—The Sacred Kingship, 1955). 

+ Dio Cassius, 11, 12; Cumont, loc. cit., n. 4; ibid. 288. 

s G. Lafaye, Histoire du culte des divinités d' Alexandrie, Sarapis, Isis, Harpocrate et Anubis, hors del'Egypte, 61. 

¢ Aymard and Auboyer, op. cit. 563; cf. also Cumont, Les Religions orientales, 78-79. From the time of 
Domitian, Isis and Serapis enjoyed the favour of all the imperial dynasties—the Flavians, the Antonines, and 
the Severi; the gods of Egypt had become quite Roman, as the apologist Minucius Felix claimed (Octav. 22, 2). 
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Obv.: ANTONINUS PIUS AUG. GERM. Bust of Caracalla, wearing a laurel crown, facing right, with 
breast-plate. 


Rev.: P. M. TR. P, XVII. IMP, III. COs, 111. P. P, Pluto (Serapis) seated, facing left with right hand 

outstretched over Cerberus; in left hand, a staff.! 

It was under the Antonines that the cult of the Egyptian gods reached its peak, and 
particularly under the emperor Caracalla ‘qui célébra aussi ces mystéres et ajouta a la 
pompe des cérémonies du culte qu’on ne faisait pas avant lui’.2 This happened in spite 
of the old-established rivalry which was the result of the religious hostility between 
Egypt and Persia in the Rome of the emperors, This is how Caracalla came to build a 
Serapeum, and had a sanctuary of Mithras laid out in the vaults of his great baths.3 

We have so far examined the political development from the time of the principate 
up to this intermediary stage when the Roman people were governed by emperors who 
officially held the title of deus noster and the Mithraic epithet invictus, which became a 
part of the imperial titulary. Now we come to the point when the Roman emperors, in 
the reigns of Caracalla and his successors, attained their ideal, a theocracy after the 
Egyptian pattern, with the official title of cosmocrator. The identification of Caesar and 
god became absolute as in Egypt. This is the essential difference between the cult of 
the king as practised by the Romans and the Egyptians. The Romans considered that 
it was only the spirit of the emperor that was sacred, making him a supernatural being, 
or an intermediary, jeatrys, like Mithras, between the god and the people. In conse- 
quence, his deification took place after his death, whereas the Egyptians looked on the 
Pharaoh as god himself and made him a divine king in his lifetime. 

So it was through Egypt and Egyptian religion that the emperors reached the goal 
to which they aspired. Caracalla was the first to arrive at this stage, as is proved by a 
small coin of billon, as yet unpublished, which we shall study later on together with 
a small group of his coins from the Graeco-Roman Museum in Alexandria. The type on 
the reverse of this piece (pl. X, 1) shows that the emperor Caracalla, here portrayed 
as the god Serapis, is now cosmocrator, with dominion over both heaven and earth. 

Like the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies before him, and in imitation of Alexander the 
Great in particular, Caracalla wanted to become a god of the Romans and of all the other 
inhabitants of his empire. Indeed, his religious system for the unification of the Roman 
world was closely linked with his other political and social programmes, In A.p. 212 he 
conferred the rights of citizenship (civitas romana) on all his subjects, except the dedi- 
ticit: Aidwpu, zol(v)uv dala rots Kata THY “Pwpaix] jv otxovpévay m[oAer]elav ‘Pwpalwv 
[u]évovros [S€ E€vov obdevos trav raypldtwy ywplis] tav [Se]dectixiwv.4 Whatever his 

' Mattingly, op. cit. Iv, pt. i, 246, no. 242 (pl. xii, 14). Commodus and his successors represented oriental 
gods, After the time of the Severi the empire of the Syrian god So! began. The tetrarchy revived the Roman 
Empire of Jupiter; Licinius was followed by Constantine who renounced So! for Christ, cf. L’Orange, 
Apotheosis, 86; Mattingly, op. cit. 214 says: ‘Sun disappeared from coins after about 317, Julian the Apostate 
inherited the family-worship of Sol and tried to make him the centre of his restored Paganism. But Julian died 
and sun-god worship died with him." 

* Lafaye, op. cit. 62; ef. also, for the cult among the Romans, J. Marquardt, Manuel des antiquités rom. X11, 
Le Culte chez les Romarns (tr. Brissaud), 97. 

3 Aymard and Auboyer, op. cit. 563. 

* F. M. Heichelheim, EA 26 10 ff. (col. I, 7-9 of the text); for another reading, see A, N. Sherwin-White, 
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motive may have been, by this edict Caracalla made all his subjects equal Roman 
citizens, all with the same rights, and all placed under the same obligations.! This edict 
was a very efficient and powerful instrument for the unification of the Roman world.? 

Together with this praiseworthy act came the doctrine which made the emperor into 
a god for all the Roman citizens. This idea which had been formulated at the very 
beginning of the Empire and which had spread throughout nearly the whole of the 
ancient world, was not finally realized until the third century A.p. A cult of the em eet 
valid for all Romans, was another very effective method of : 
bringing about the political unity of the Empire. Christi- 
anity weakened this unity politically by creating a religious 
unity, and in abolishing the cult of the emperor, it gave 
rise to the nationalism which was to bring about the end 
of the Roman Empire. This opposition of ideas was the 
principal reason for the mortal struggle that developed 
between Roman paganism and Christianity. 

By the concession of citizenship Caracalla showed his 
desire to see all his subjects united under one religion. It 
was to safeguard the unification of the empire that together 
with it he laid down the doctrine proclaiming the divinity 
of the emperor in his lifetime, thus becoming a theocrat. 
To this end he turned to the Egyptian gods whom not 
only the Egyptians, but also the Greeks and the Romans 
held in great devotion; their cult was spread throughout 
the empire. The emperor himself was very zealous in 
his devotion to them, and in his position as brother or son 
of the gods he is the only Roman emperor who has left us 
a statue of himself portrayed as a Pharaoh (fig. 2).* It was 
his foremost wish to establish this conception which was at : 
once religious and political. Fic. 2 

Thus Caracalla, in his policy of theocracy and universality, took his support from the 
triad of Egyptian deities, Isis, Serapis, and Harpocrates, but especially from Serapis 





The Roman Citizenship, 224, and for the meaning of dediticti, 224-5. See also P. Jouguct, La Domination 
romaine en Egypte aux deux premiers siécles aprés Jésus-Christ, 57-59; id., Précis de l'histoire de Egypte, 1, 394; 
id., La Vie municipale en Egypte, 193; Rostovtzeff, op. cit. 605, n. 37; id., A History of the Ancient World, 
(Rome), 318; CAH x1, 657. 670. 812. 829; M. Cary, A History of Rome down to the Reign of Constantine, 713; 
Aymard and Auboyer, op. cit. 537 ff.; A. Piganiol, Historre de Rome, 339-400; Mattingly, op. cit. 68. 

1 Dio Cassius, LXXVIII, 9, Sy says that Caracalla issued this edict to ensure that everyone paid taxes, bia TO 
rots févous 74 woAAd alréiv py) ovvréAew, anddecter. 

2 Cf Jouguet, Domination, 57; Homo, op. cit. 408-10; Sherwin-White, op. cit. 221, says of the text contained 
in P. Giss. 40 that ‘there was a completion or assimilation or unification, ¢famAwots or GudAwors or GAcwors" ; cf. 
also p. 223; CAH x1, $2: “This law was a step towards unification,’ 

1 Cf. Wilcken, Archiv, v, 291 £.; Sherwin-White, op. cit. 222; Piganiol, op. cit. 403; Mason Hammond, The 
Antonine Monarchy, 140-2 (see 142 for the meaning of the term deditici). 

4 This statue, in the Cairo Museum, is undoubtedly of Caracalla, although the Museum authorities make 
the attribution with much uncertainty, cf. Maspero, Ars Una, 256. From its close relationship with other 
statues which certainly belong to this emperor, we can be sure that it does represent Caracalla. 
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(Osiris-Apis, or Osorapis), the eponymous god of Egypt, for whom the emperor had 
a passionate admiration.' M. P. Hombert, in a very interesting article, questions whether 
there might not be a connexion between Serapis and Caracalla. We think that we have 
been able to establish this connexion. 

Infact many of the coins of Caracalla, specimens of which are very few in number, carry 
representations of Serapis. Indeed, the proportion of types portraying this god is quite 
considerable when compared with other types. Among these representations of Serapis 
there are two types showing the god and the emperor together, which are of exceptional 
political significance. Feuardent mentions in his catalogue a bronze piece which shows :3 





Fic. 3 


Obv.: K MAYPCE ANTWNINOC. Head of Caracalla, wreathed with laurel, facing right. 

Rev.: Caracalla standing, turned to the left, facing right; behind him Serapis, facing left, his 
hand raised, crowning with laurels the head of the emperor who holds a sceptre; in the 
left hand field, LK A (fig. 3). 


The interpretation of this representation is very significant. In crowning the emperor 
with laurel, Serapis has bestowed his grace on him. He has made a wise decision,‘ for 
the emperor is edcePijs, edrvyijs, and dvixyros, and has received grace from Serapis 
inasmuch as he is pius, felix, and invictus.s The king, who is thus judged and honoured 
by Serapis, must therefore be xoojoxparwp, ruling over the whole universe, receiving 
grace from the sun, the shining star which lights the universe, and which establishes 
monotheism in the heavens like the monarchy which holds dominion over the earth.® 
By virtue of this grace, as though aided by the light from heaven which illumines the 
universe and orders the destiny of all things, nothing happening in the inhabited 


' Dio Cassius, LXXII, 15, mentions a statue in gold of Commodus weighing 1,000 pounds; the emperor was 
represented with a bull and a cow. L’Orange, Apotheosis, 72 claims that this ‘can only be understood as 
Commodus-Horus between Osiris-Apis and the cow Isis, having its natural place with the many manifestations 
of Commodus’ Egyptian religiosity’. Cf. Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 367: “Commode fut avec Néron le seul 
empereur vivant reconnu par le sénat parmi les dieux publics.’ 

2 P. Hombert, ‘Serapis, xocoxparwp et Isis, eogmoxparepa, A propos de quelques terres cuites inédites’ 
in Antiquité classique, x1v (1946), fasc. 2, 319. 

2 F, Feuardent, Numismatique—Egypte ancienne, Coll. Giovanni di Demetrio, pt. 2, Domination romaine, 

0 2309. + Cf. infra. 

$ Beginning from the third century A.D, these titles became part of the protocol and they are regular from the 
time of Caracalla; cf. Cumont, op. cit. 287, n. 4, 8. The designation inmvictus was one applied to the solar gods 
of the East, e.g. Jout solt invicto Serapidi and tvicto deo Serapr. * Cf. Cumont, op. cit. 337. 
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world can escape the notice of Caracalla . . . AéAnfev oddev trav éml yijs obTws obd€ oe Tap 
dpapevov. . 

This idea is not found expressed anywhere before the reign of Caracalla, either in 
ancient texts or in inscriptions. We find it, however, in a representation on another 
coin in billon, as yet unpublished, from Caracalla’s reign, which is in the Department 
of Coins and Medals in the Cairo Museum (pl. X, 1). The reverse of this coin shows 
Serapis standing, facing left, with a modius on his head, and before him the emperor 
standing, facing right, receives the globe from him; between them in the middle 1s a 
serpent. This representation is also very significant. In Egypt Serapis is the eponymous 
god, he is Helios himself. He is shown on Alexandrian coins as Helios,' standing, facing 
left, his one hand raised, the other holding the sceptre, his head surrounded with rays 
of light and wearing a modius, and with the inscription HAIOZ EAPATHE (fig. 4). 





a i 


Fic. 4 


Fie. § 


For the Greeks and Romans he is Zeus-Serapis. He also united in himself all the 
qualities and all the strength of the other gods, Helios, Asclepios, Zeus, Amen-ré, 
Poseidon, Dionysius, and the Nile god. Thus on another Alexandrian coin (fig. 5a),3 
a bust of him is shown facing right, a modius on his head, with light rays and the two 
horns of Zeus-Amiin; in front, in the field, is a serpent-headed rod, the symbol of 
Asklepios, and a trident. On another piece we see in the field, a cornucopia, symbol 
of the Nile (fig. 5).* Like Sol he is the first and only being in whom all things resolve 
and come into harmony with each other; his oneness is a form of pantheism which 
comprehends polytheism.* 


{ In ancient times the sun was variously named and represented: ‘Soit comme Apollon, soit directement 
sous le nom gree Helios ou le nom latin Sol, Jupiter, Sarapis ou Mithra’, Aymard and Auboyer, op. cit. 563. 
? A piece in billon struck in the sixth year of Domitian (A.p. 87). ‘The obverse has: AVTK AIZAAOMITIA- 
NOEZEBFEPM and head of Domitian crowned with laurel, facing right; S. Poole, Cat. of Greek Corns of 
Alexandria and the Nomes in the Brit. Mus., no. 284. 
3 Bronze coin dated in the eighth year of Antoninus Pius (a.D. 145): 
Obv.: AVTKTAIAA . .., with head of Antoninus crowned with laurel, facing right; Num. Augg. 
Alexandrini, I, no. 2568. 
+ Bronze coin dated to year seven of Antoninus Pius (a.p. 146): 
Obv.: AVTKTAIAAAP ANTWNINOC EVCEB, with head of emperor crowned with laurel, facing 
right; Cat. BM, op. cit., no. 1102. 

s Cf. Piganiol, op. cit. 364; also Chapot in Hanotaux, Histoire de la nation égyptienne. L’Egypte romaine, 
349; H., I. Bell, Cults and Creeds in Greco-Roman Egypt, 19-21; J. Marquardt, op. cit. 105, n. 3; FP. Roussel, 
Cultes égyptiens a Delos, 151, no. 126 and pp. 274-5; P. Perdrizet and G. Lefebvre, Les Graffiti grecs du Memno- 
nion d’ Abydos, p. xvi. In fact, by the third century, worship of the sun had absorbed all other deities and 
become a monotheism in which the supreme being was adored in many aspects and with many names, cf. 
Macrobius, Saturnal., 1, 17; Cumont, op. cit. 1, 337- 
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The type represented on our coin shows Serapis as Helios presenting the globe to 
Caracalla (as shown by a bronze coin of the time of the emperor Probus—fig. 6) :! 





Obv.: IMP CMAUR PROBUS P FAUG. Bust with rays of light around head and wearing 
breastplate. 


Rev.: 1OVICONSERVAT. Emperor standing, facing right, receives globe from Jupiter, 
standing, facing left and holding a sceptre. 
According to Cook, this globe was the symbol of the heavens: ‘it was delegated by 
Jupiter to his human representative’. We may note here also two coins on which the 
bust of Serapis is shown on the globe. The first (fig. 7) is a lead coin of Alexandria: 





Fic. 7 


Obv.: Bust of Serapis, wearing modius, on globe. 
Rev.: Horus of Heracleopolis standing, facing right, crowned with the atef-crown, holding a 
sceptre in both hands, On the right, Nike approaches him, holding a wreath; on the left, 
a griffon, facing right.3 
The second is a bronze coin of ‘Trajan in the collection of the Graeco-Roman Museum 
in Alexandria, on which the bust of Serapis on a globe is raised up by two Nikes (fig. 8). 
Strong puts forward the proposition that the globe should be taken ‘as a cosmic symbol 
implying when it is given to the emperor not deification merely but assimilation to 
Jupiter himself’.* 
' Cook, Zeus, 1, fig. 18—an example struck at Ticinum. 
2 Cook, op. cit. 46; cf. also Strong, Apetheosts and After Life, 34. 
1 Milne, Alexandrian Coins in the Ashmolean Museum, no. 5332. 


* Strong, op. cit. 35. Sof is represented on the coins, under the mystical name énrdctis, holding the whip 
and the globe which is the symbol of universal dominion. 
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This conception of Zeus presenting the globe to the emperor is to be found (with 
Zeus in the form of Serapis), on a bronze coin of Alexandria which shows, on the 
reverse, Hadrian in the temple of Serapis which is distyle and has Corinthian columns 
and a disk on the pediment; in it Serapis, standing, with a modius on his head, holds 
a sceptre and presents the globe to Hadrian who stands, wreathed with laurel, with one 
hand resting on a stela bearing the inscription A 4 P, and the other hand holding a 
sceptre (fig. g).! IA 





Fic. 8 Fic. 9 


This idea of presenting the globe to Hadrian in the temple of Serapis proves that the 
globe is the symbol of aeternitas, and that Serapis, by giving it to Hadrian, his repre- 
sentative, offers him spiritual dominion.* To this image of Serapis giving the globe to 
Caracalla, our coin adds that of the serpent, who is the symbol of Magna Terra, ‘These 
are the two principal worlds, the world of the stars belonging to Helios who rules 
destinies, and illuminates the world and the darkness of evil, and the world of the earth 
represented by the serpent, the sacred creature of Ancient Egypt and the symbol of 
terrestrial divinity in Graeco-Roman times, who remains under the hand of the god 
and of the emperor. The earth, which always had the serpent as its symbol, is repre- 
sented, in the group of primary bodies or four elements (crocyeta, which Helios or 
Serapis governs, and which Mithraism deified,3 and which, according to the physical 
theories of the ancients, made up the universe) by a serpent in the allegorical group in 
which the lion represents fire and the dish represents water (fig. 10).4 This earth or 
oixouevn, the emperor's dominion and the globe, symbol of the dominion of Serapis, 

t Milne, op. cit., no, 1380. This coin was struck in year 17 of Hadrian (a.p. 134). 

2 On the globe as the symbol of aeternitas, see Cumont, op. cit. 85; Strong, op. cit. 34. , 

} After a dedicatory inscription found in the Mithraeum in the Baths of Caracalla (efs Zeus Mirpas mogpo- 
xpdtap dvelkytos) where the name of Mithras is surcharged on that of Serapis. Cumont, Les Religions ortentales, 
79 (with fig. 5) gives the primality of the Egyptian Serapis over the Persian Mithras; ef. also id., Mithra ou 
Sarapis Cosmocrator (Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres 1919), 322; id., Monuments I, 105. 298. On the Egyptian 
gods and Mithras as the gods of the four elements, sce Manuel des antiguités romaines, X11, 105. 

4 The group of serpent, dish (or vase), and lion occurs on the stela illustrated in fig. 10 below; it is shown 
beneath the body of the bull being slain by Mithras. The stela was found in 1826 in the first discovered Mith- 
racum at Heidenfeld, near Heddernheim, cf. Cumont, Monuments, 1, no. 251, pp. 362-5, and pl. vu; M. G. 
Vermaseren, Corpus Inser, et Mon. religionis mithriacae, no. 903, p. 325, and fig. 238. For the serpent as a 


chthonian symbol, see Cook, Zeus, m1, 111; Perdrizet, Les Terres cuites grecques de l’ Egypte, 74. 
H gaan 5 
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both given to the emperor, illustrate the conception which underlines the emperor's 
intention : the universal rule of wavtoxpdrwp or koopoxpatwp,' of one who Is ommnipotens, 
as the imperial titulary proclaimed ; he was «vptos or owrijp Tob Kégpov, OF KTLoTNS Tis 
olkoupeérns.? Caracalla was the first Caesar to hold this dignity. 
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This coin agrees entirely with the texts which call Caracalla koopoxpdatwp ; texts which 
first appeared in his reign. We should particularly note that inscription in which 
Caligula is ‘rév xoajoxpdtopa Marcus, Aurelius, Severus, Antony. . . edruyi edoeBij 
acfaorov Tov drAocapamw’, cited by Gauthier, and dated in the year 24 of his reign, 
day 15 of the month Phamenoth.? Another inscription describes Caracalla as saviour 
of all the inhabited world... [Atroxparopa Kaicagaj] Mapxov AdpyjAvov Leavijpov Avrw- 
vivov Edruyy EvoeBy LeBaorov Tov OwTipa THs GAns olkoupévys, etc., dated in the 21st 
year of his reign, day 12 of the month Athyr.* 

One of the numerous representations of Caracalla as koopoxpd7wp found not only on 
coins? but also on other objects, is that on a clipeus, where his bust is shown on a shield 
with rays surrounding his head in the manner of an imago clipeata (fig. 11). Thus, as 
l’Orange says, ‘the rays of the sun surround his head, he is adopting the word of 
Tertullianus Sol in suo clipeo’ .® 

! Cf. Cumont, Mithra ou Sarapis Cosmocrator, 320 (CRAIBL 1919). 2 Ibid. 323. 

3 Gauthier, Le Livre des ros, V, 204, no. XS XVI. This inscription was found at Alexandria and is now in the 
Graeco-Roman Museum there; cf. Botti, Cat. du Musée d'Alexandrie, 282, no. 105; Breccia, Cat. gén. Musée 
d' Alexandrie, Inser. gr. et lat. 59, no. 83; Preisigke, Samm, griech. Urk, aus Aegypt. 1, no. 4275. 

4 Gauthier, op. cit. v, 201, no. XITT. 

’ L' Orange, Studies in the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World, 144, cf. fig. 1o1b—a repre- 


sentation of the emperor Caracalla on a solar chariot as a ‘heaven soaring cosmocrator’. 
* Ibid. 98, fig. 70; cf. id., Expressions of Cosmic Kingshipin the Ancient World, 485 ff., particularly 4g0and 491-2. 
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An enthusiastic admirer of Alexander the Great, Caracalla wanted himself to become 
a hero like him;' he dreamed of unifying the ancient world as Alexander had done. 
According to the history of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, which was compiled in Alexandria 
probably during the imperial period, Alexander was wdons ris otxoupevys KoopoKxparopa 


BaaA€éa,? 





Fic. 11 


After Caracalla, at the end of pagan times, texts mention emperors who turned to the 
great Serapis, foremost among the gods (€v zpuirots 6€ 6 peyas Sdpamts) so that they 
might take the title xoopoxpdrwp; we can cite Julian the Apostate who wrote to the 
Alexandrians that all the gods, and foremost among them Great Serapis, had judged 
him worthy of governing the universe: “Hyeis ovs ot Jeot mdvres, ev apwros 5€é 6 peyas 
Sdpams dpyew eSuxaiwoav rijs otkovperys. 

There is a striking coincidence between this text and the representations on two 
coins. The first coin, which has been mentioned above (fig. 3), shows Serapis crowning 
Caracalla; it signifies that the emperor is judged worthy by the great Serapis to be 
edrvyis, eboefijs, and ¢uocdpamis.* The second coin (fig. 12) shows Serapis giving the 
globe to Caracalla with the serpent beneath their hands; here is expressed the idea 
which completes the meaning of the text apyew tijs otxouperns. By putting the repre- 
sentations on these two coins together, we obtain a pictorial version of the same idea 
as that expressed in Julian’s text. Caracalla wanted to unify and Romanize the ancient 


t § MAakefavdpéraros Avrwwivos, Dio Cassius, Lxxvitt, 9. Caracalla believed that Alexander was reincar- 
nated in himself so that he could live again in him, after having lived such a short time formerly. For Cara- 
calla’s Alexandrian aspirations, cf. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 373; 
M. Cary, A History of Rome down to the reign of Constantine, 718; Jouguet, Précis de l'histoire d "Egypte, 1, 70; 
Cerfau and Tondriau, op. cit. 369. 

2 Pseudo-Call. (ed. Miller) 1, p. 7; 11, 21 (p. 130). Cf, Cumont, op. cit. 323 and n. 4. For Alexander as 
cosmocrator, assimilated to Sol, see pseudo-Call. 1, 20 (p. 29). 

1 Julian, Epist. 10, p. 378; cf. Cumont, loc. cit. 

+ Cf. the consecration of the emperor Gordian II] made by the town of Gaza: Atroxpdropa xaicapa M.'Avrai- 
view Pophiardy Ebochij Etrvyd LeBaordv av feodulderaroy xocpoxpdropa 7 wéAs 7 TY Palaicw ... €f évee- 
Nedcews Too warplov feod.... 1G. xiv, 926 (= CIG 2892). 
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world just as Alexander had tried to Hellenize it, and as Darius, King of the Persians, 
had tried to make it Persian. It was in the East, and above all in Egypt, that the emperors 
found their religious, political, and administrative ideal. It was the theocratic principles 
of Egypt which formed the kernel of the unity and the grandeur of the Roman Empire. 





Fic. 12 


Can we draw any conclusions from the relation between Serapis coopoxparwp and 
Caracalla xoojoxpdtwp, established from these texts and these coins? All that we can say 
is that, after Caracalla, the emperors were assimilated to the god Helios, and that, by 
means of this assimilation, the domination of the whole universe, and the quality of 
invincibility passed to the emperors who became gods living, for the time being, on earth. 

Description of the plate 

On pl. X are illustrated six Alexandrian coins of Caracalla. The little coin in billon (1) belongs 
to a large group of coins of several emperors, found in the Delta and now in the Cabinet des Médailles 
in the Cairo Museum, It is the only piece in the group coming from the reign of Caracalla. The five 
larger coins are all of bronze and form part of the collection of Alexandrian coins in the Graeco- 
Roman Museum in Alexandria. 

t. Obv. Inscription worn. Bust of Caracalla, crowned with laurel, facing right. 

Rev. Serapis, standing, facing left, crowned with modius (obscure), giving the globe to the 
emperor Caracalla, who stands opposite, facing right (head lost). In between, below their 
hands, a serpent. 

Date worn. 24 mm. Billon. 
2. Obv. Inscription worn, Same bust. 
Rev. Serapis, seated, facing left, crowned with the modius, holding a sceptre and with one 
hand stretched over Cerberus (?). 
Reverse very worn, Date worn. 32 mm. Bronze. 
Cf. Dattari, Numi Auge. Alexandrini, no. 4073 (not illustrated). 
3. Obv. ... TK MAYPCEANTWNINOC .. . (worn—inscription very vague). Same bust. 

Rev. Entrance of a building with three doors; in the biggest door in the centre reclines Euthenia, 
facing left, crowned with wheat (?); in the right-hand door, Harpocrates (?), standing 
en face, looking left, crowned with the Aemhem (?) and holding a sceptre; in the left-hand 
door, a figure (?), standing, facing left, holding a sceptre and with uncertain head-dress. 
Above the building is a figure of Serapis, reclining, facing left, crowned with the modius, 
one hand raised with crown; then Harpocrates, facing left, seated on Serapis’ legs, finger 
to mouth, crowned with hemhem; then Isis, seated, facing right, one hand raised (?), with 
head-dress; next, Tyche, seated, facing right, crowned with the modius, holding a cornu- 
copia (?); lastly, Hermanubis (?), seated, facing right, crowned with the modius, hold- 
ing ...(?). In the exergue, [L]K A. 

Reverse very worn. 34 mm. Bronze. 
Cf. BM Cat. 1478 (not exactly the same). 


PLATE X 





ALEXANDRIAN COINS OF CARACALLA 
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. AYT[K]MA[YPE]JCANTWNINO[C] . . . EFEYCEB. (inscription vague). Same bust. 
. Tyche seated, facing left, crowned with the modius, holds a rudder and a cornucopia; 


before, to the left, [L]KA. 
35mm. Bronze. 


. Inscription worn. Same bust. 


Orpheus seated, facing right, holding a lyre and surrounded by animals. Date worn. 
34mm. Bronze. 


. ....MAYPECANT .... Inscription worn. Same bust. 
. Hercules standing, facing left, without beard, holds victory (?) in a raised hand, with a 


club in the other; on his shoulder, the skin of a lion. Date worn. Reverse worn. 
34 mm. Bronze. 
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THE ALOAKOS OF ALEXANDRIA 
By P. M. FRASER 


Two fragments of Xenocrates of Aphrodisias, the Greek doctor of the first century A.D. 
renowned for his work on drugs (sometimes of the most repellant kind) and dietetics," 
refer to a dioAKos, a slipway for ships, at Alexandria. These passages have never, to the 
best of my knowledge, been utilized for the topography of the city, and since recent 
excavations have revealed the remains of the diolkos at Corinth,? it is worth while 
drawing attention to its Alexandrian counterpart, even though we cannot learn any- 
thing about its construction. 

The two passages are preserved by Oribasius, the physician of Julian the Apostate, 
in his tarpixy ovvaywy}, ‘Medical Compendium’, the work to which we owe much of 
our knowledge of Greck medical writers whose treatises are otherwise lost. They are 
both concerned with dietetics. 

The first passage is Coll. Med. 1, 58, 54-55 (CMG vi, 1, 1): yivovrat 8é wai yevy 
TeAwpiowy Te Kal xnpav duddopor Se wouxiAae Kal otpoyytAa ds ai év Acxacapyia év 7h 
Aovxpivw Adxnw wal év 7@ év Adetavdpeia Ayer yAveetae yap Kal evyvAot. at 8 brep 
Ddpov kai tov AioAKov rijv Te yédupav Kal Tijv vijgov éryujKers, Tpayetar, Baddvors eorxviat 
dpvivats, eudepis dyyois Tov éxivoy depduevar. 

The second is ibid. 11, 58, 129: af de yAuevpapides yapeorepar rev Accootpdxew Koya, 
qTrous Se weAwpiowy. ScaAAarrovar b€ Kata tdous Tols eideat, ws weAWwpises Kal ynpeat, 
Toki Kai oxnpaTiop@ al pev ydp ev re) év AdeEavdpela Aysdve dpeorat, afl Se mept Tov 
AioAKcov kai Papov Kat yédupav emyszjKers Kal tpayetau. 

The first passage may be translated thus: 

‘And there are (different) species of both mussels and clams: some are spotted and 
round as are those in Dicaearchia [Puteoli] in the Lucrine Lake and in the harbour of 
Alexandria: these are sweet and succulent. But those beyond Pharos and the Diolkos 
and the Bridge and the Island are longish and prickly, resembling acorns of the oak, 
with a calyx like that of the acorn of the wild oak’, 

The second thus: 

“And the glycymarides [a kind of cockle] are more pleasant than the smooth-shelled 
cockles, but are inferior to the pelorides [the mussels mentioned in the previous 
passage]. Like the pelorides they vary in respect both of colour and shape in different 
localities. ‘Those in the harbour of Alexandria are the best, while those in the neighbour- 
hood of the Diolkos and the Pharos and the Bridge are longish and prickly.’ 

These passages contain a number of difficulties, but before we can attend to them we 
must remove one possible source of confusion. Apart from the Diolkos of Corinth only 

' For Xenocrates see Allbutt, Greek Medicine at Rome, 382, and for his use by Pliny see Wellmann, Hermes, 


42 (1907), pp. 614-29. 
* For the Corinthian diolkos see Verdelis, Ath. Mitt. 71 (1956), 50-59. 
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one other diolkos is known, namely, the False Mouth (Wevdoerdpu0v) of the Nile 
recorded by Ptolemy (rv, 5, 10) as lying between the false mouth of Pineptimi (other- 
wise unknown) and the Pathmetic mouth. The same AioAxos is recorded by Stephanus 
of Byzantium in two different places (s.vv. ASdypa and ‘Speds), in each case to instance 
the ethnic derivation AloAKos-AtoAxirns. To judge by its name (as we must surely do, 
when the name is so descriptive) this déoAxos was a strip of land at the silted-up mouth 
of some small branch of the Nile (Ptolemy does not record by name a branch which 
flows through Diolkos), across which ships were transported to the neighbouring 
Mediterranean coast.! Stephanus’s AcoAcirys is a purely grammatical form, and gives 
no ground for supposing that there was an urban settlement there. It is, in any case, 
quite clear that Xenocrates’s dioA«os is somewhere in the neighbourhood of Alexandria 
(a point to which we shall shortly return), and that it has nothing whatever to do with 
the false mouth of the Nile. We may therefore consider Xenocrates’s statement without 
paying further heed to Ptolemy or Stephanus. 

As to the reliability of Xenocrates’s statement there can surely be no doubt. The 
information it provides is obviously based on intimate knowledge of Alexandria (though 
not necessarily knowledge at first hand), and the places named self-evidently real. 
Their introduction would otherwise be pointless. 

In other respects, however, the passages, so simple at first sight, are far from clear. 
There are difficulties both of orientation and specific identification. First, the word 
Pdpos. This can itself equally well refer either to the island as a whole or to the light- 
house at its eastern extremity, the two meanings being distinguished by gender, 7) Papos 
denoting the island and 6 Gdpos the lighthouse.* Here no article is used in either passage, 
and this would in itself rather lead us to expect that the reference is to the island. How- 
ever, the first passage contrasts vijaos and Papos, and since vijaos by itself in Alexandria 
refers invariably to Pharos,3 this determines that the reference is to the lighthouse, and 
it is further legitimate to conclude that the same meaning is valid for the second 
passage. What bearing this has on the general orientation of the description we shall 
consider later. 

Next, what is meant by yédupa, the Bridge? This is evidently so well-known as to 
need no further identification, and one would be inclined on this account to regard it 
as a synonym for the Heptastadion, the embankment linking the city and the island, 
which Strabo describes as a dike or embankment (x@a) serving as a bridge (yedupa).4 
However, the matter is not so simple as this. The embankment, as we know from 
various writers, and in particular from Strabo, was pierced at either extremity (that is, 
at a point close to the city and another close to the island) by two covered waterways 


t Ball, Egypt in the Classical Geographers, 127-8 does not consider the literal meaning of the term when he 
says of the mouth that it was ‘doubtless the place of outflow of only a minor stream’. 

2 Cf. Wachsmuth, RA. Mus, 42 (1887), 462. 

3 See, e.g., Strab. 792c; Aristeas, 301; Joseph. AF XII, 103; Bell. Alex. 17 and passim. 

+ Loe, cit, 1, odrac (the two harbours) 8€ owveyeis év Baler éxetvas, Te érracratio Kaloupery yurxpart brep- 
yopevot an’ abrod mapdxewrar: 76 b€ ydipd dove amd rijs jrelpou yégupa éme THY vyGOY KaTa TO €omdptov abrijs 
pépos exrerapévy, Sv0 SudmAous doAciovea pévov els Tov Etvécrov Améva, xai abrots yeyedupwpeévous: 
Fv 8 ob yédupa pdvov eri ri vicow To Epyor ToOro, aAAd Kal HSpaywyiov, Gre ye ametro. 
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(StdzrAous) giving passage from the one harbour to the other. Either of these bridges 
might be described as a yédupa, and the northern one was in fact specifically so called. 
A passage in the Letter of Aristeas,' no mean authority on local Alexandrian matters, 
while establishing this latter usage complicates the matter still further, Describing the 
journey of Demetrius of Phaleron and the Translators from the mainland to the island 
he says dieAPovady Se rpudiv ajpepav wapadaBhew adrods 6 Anparpios Kal dee 76 rev 
emracradiww dvdywua ris Oaddoons mpds Ti vijcov, kal SiaBas Tv yépupay Kai mpoc- 
eAfay ws emi 7a Bépeva pépy . . ., that is, ‘Demetrius crossed the seven-stade embank- 
ment of the sea to the island, and crossed the bridge and came to the northern parts’. 
Here, unless the author is guilty of a gross tautology, the yégupa is distinct from the 
Heptastadion. Furthermore, the version of the letter given by Josephus,? which is 
admittedly not free from misunderstandings and errors, makes the distinction even 
clearer, for he says dcaPas mpos rv yédupav. Here the preposition pds surely indicates 
that the bridge is regarded as a separate structure from the embankment, and would 
justify the supposition that the embankment itself terminated in another bridge which 
formed the actual link between it and the island. This yéupa, ‘the bridge’, would then 
probably be that referred to by Xenocrates. 

However, this is not certain. The author of the Bellum Alexandrinum suggests that 
the ye¢vpa may in fact refer to the bridge over the SudzAovs at the northern end of the 
embankment, rather than to a separate bridge. He invariably calls the Heptastadion 
itself the moles, and refers continually both to the S:dAous and to the bridge over it as 
pons.* Had there been an entirely separate bridge, such as the Letter of Aristeas at least 
permits us to suppose, it is difficult to see how he could have avoided mentioning it 
either for its own sake or so as to distinguish it from the other bridges. The most prob- 
able explanation of the words of Xenocrates, therefore, seems to be that he is referring 
to the bridge over the d:dzAovs at the northern end of the Heptastadion, and that it is 
to this bridge that the Letter of Aristeas also refers. It is not difficult to imagine that the 
‘bridge’ at the northern end would in the course of time acquire an independent 
notional existence from the Heptastadion itself, which consisted otherwise, with the 
exception of the corresponding opening at the southern end, of an unbroken dam. In 
any case, it is clear from Aristeas that the yédupa, whether we regard it as a separate 
structure or not, is at the northern end of the Heptastadion, and this is sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

Finally, the ‘island’, 7 vijcos. As already noted, in Alexandria 
used of Pharos,’ and there is no likelihood that it 
Antirrhodos. 

The places named are, then, the lighthouse, the diolkos, 
end of the Heptastadion and the island itself. The more gen 

' Arist. Ep. 301. 2 Loc. cit. 

* Bell. Alex. 17-21, the account of the battle for Pharos and the Heptastadion, There is now a useful edition 
of the Bell. Alex, by J. Andrieu (Les Belles Lettres, 1954); the standard critical account of the whole campaign 
is that of Graindor, La Guerre d’ Alexandrie (Rec. Tra 


We publ. par la fac. des lettres, Univ, = i : 
for the battle for the Heptastadion see ibid. 107 ff. Egyp 7» 1931) 
* See chs, 17-21, passim. 


7} vijos is invariably 
refers to any other island, for example 


the bridge at the northern 
eral question of orientation 


5 See above, p. 135 n. 3. 
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remains. In both passages Xenocrates contrasts the marine creatures of the harbour 
with those of the Pharos—Diolkos—‘Bridge’—island area. In the first he says that, in 
contrast to the sweet and digestible mussels to be found in the harbour, those ‘beyond’ 
(usrép) Pharos, etc., are longish and prickly; and in the second that the cockles in the 
harbour are very good, whereas those ‘in the neighbourhood of’ (wepi) the Diolkos, 
Pharos, and the Bridge are longish and prickly. Evidently Xenocrates did not regard 
the second region which he describes as being in the harbour, while the imép and vijaos 
of the first passage suggest that he had in mind an area out to sea beyond Pharos. If 
so, the natural interpretation would be that the series of points, Diolkos~Pharos—Bridge, 
was on the north side of the island, where substantial harbour-works have been 
traced.' This, however, seems quite out of the question for the points named: there is 
no place here where a dfoAxos would fulfil any function, and the ‘Bridge’ is certainly 
not in this area. Of course, Xenocrates may have had two quite different areas in 
mind—one out to sea north and west of the island and the lighthouse, and the other in 
the area designated by the terms of reference Diolkos and the Bridge—but it seems 
more likely that he is speaking, however vaguely, of a single area. We may rather sup- 
pose that he is, as it were, looking west from the Great Harbour and regarding Eunostus, 
the western harbour, together with a vague north-western extension, as the area 
‘beyond’ the island, lighthouse, diolkos, and bridge. This seems the most probable 
explanation of both passages; the relative unimportance of the western harbour at this 
time being probably sufficient reason for the periphrastic phraseology.? Xenocrates, 
then, is thinking particularly of the western end of the déoAxos and of the bridge as 
the habitat of the inferior molluscs in question. The close connexion of the bridge and the 
diolkos being further assured by the copula re linking them in the first passage, the 
most probable site for the latter is at the southern tip of the island, close to the northern 
end of the Heptastadion, where the distance to be traversed was about 7oo metres. 
This seems as far as we can go with regard to location. 

The question now arises of the date of construction of the diolkos. Here we find our- 
selves involved in arguments from silence which are particularly difficult to evaluate 
in the face of the general uncertainty of detail. Nevertheless it is difficult to feel that 
they are wholly lacking in force. The Heptastadion is described by Strabo as consisting 
of an embankment which acted as a bridge from the mainland to the island, and it 
carried an aqueduct (dépayeiycov), ‘when it (the island) was inhabited’ (Gre ye @xetro).3 
It contained in his day the two bridges which we have seen to have been placed one at 
either end of the embankment, by which ships passed between the Great Harbour and 
Eunostus. If the éioAKos was closely associated with the Heptastadion it is surely 
strange that he does not proceed to mention it at this point, and his silence at least 
raises the possibility that it did not exist at the time. Again, no reference to the diolkos 

! See Jondet, Les Ports submergés de l'anctenne tle de Pharos (Mémoires présentés a l'Institut égypt., 9, 1916), 
passim; Kees, RE, s.v. Pharos (1), cols. 1857-8. 

2 ‘This 1s shown very clearly by Josephus, a contemporary of Xenocrates, for in his account (BF tv, 607-15) 
of the harbour of Alexandria he ignores altogether Eunostus, and two generations earlier Strabo, though he 
duly records its existence and its relation to the great harbour, gives no details at all regarding it. 

3 See p. 135 n. 4. 
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occurs in the detailed description of the fighting on the island and the Heptastadion 
given by the author of the Bellum Alexandrinum. ‘This too is very surprising if the slip- 
way was located somewhere close to the island and the Embankment, both of which 
were scenes of bitter fighting. The silence both of Strabo and of this author raises the 
presumption that the diolkos existed neither at the time of the Alexandrian War nor 
in that of Strabo’s residence in Alexandria twenty-five years later. 

Strabo tells us that the aqueduct operated when the island was inhabited, and goes 
on to say that the island had been laid waste by Julius Caesar, and was now inhabited 
only by a few fishermen.' Nevertheless, there was evidently some improvement in its 
condition in the course of the first century A.D.,? and it is possible that the construction 
of a slipway at the northern end of the Heptastadion was part of this improvement. It 
is probably useless to speculate why this was done. Certainly it would be rash to assume 
that the northern bridge of the Heptastadion had ceased to operate: the alternative 
route provided by the diolkos would enable small craft to avoid currents round the 
bridge when seas were high, or when large craft were using the waterways. 


' Strab, in continuation of the passage quoted on p. 135 n. 4: viv 8 qpijpacev abriy d beds Kaioap dv rq 
mpos Adefavipdas wolduep rerayperqy pera Taw Baowldaw dAtyor 8" olxodo. mpés TH mipyw vavrimol dvdpes. 
* ‘There was an important fiscal post on Pharos in the Roman period: see Calderini, Dizionario, 160. For 


the statue in honour of Claudius erected there (as also at Taposiris and Pelusium) see P.Lond. 1912, 47. 
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By P. M. FRASER 
I. Bibliography 
(1) A survey of Greek epigraphy by J. and L. Roserr appeared in the period covered by this biblio- 
graphy: REG 73, 134-213. 
(2) My own survey of the year 1959 appeared in FEA 46, 95-103. 
(3) A bibliography of the writings of the late G. Lefebvre appeared in BIFAO, 58, xi-xxiil. 


II. Corpora ete. 

(4) In Les Inscriptions greeques et latines du Colosse de Memnon (Inst. frang. d’Arch. orient., Bibl. d'Etude, 
T. xxxi), A. and E, Bernanp, pupils of Professor L. Robert, have produced a definitive edition of the 
inscriptions (107 in all, both Greck and Latin), based on a study of the monument, for which both the editors 
and the publishers deserve our warmest thanks, Every text on the Colossus has been copied, and each 
reproduced both in photographs cither of a larger ensemble (e.g. a leg or a foot bearing several separate 
inscriptions) or of the individual inscription (either a squeeze or the actual stone, or occasionally both), 
which are a model of epigraphical photography. The inscriptions, almost all of which have been previously 
edited (except the rather insignificant pieces, 52 (a fragmentary duplicate of 51), 63, 64, 77, 80-82, 88-89, 
g1, 104~6; to the exhaustive tables of concordance a brief list of inedita might have been added), are published 
according to chronological order, with lengthy lemmata giving the history of the publication of each item, 
and a very detailed palacographical apparatus followed by a general discussion of the subject-matter. ‘This 
is an exemplary publication: the editors’ own supplements are few, cautious, and convincing, and I have 
only a few comments, based, it must be confessed, on a far from exhaustive scrutiny of the material. The 
presentation of the texts is excellent, and I have only two observations: (a) it is unfortunate that the three 
chronological divisions into which the texts fall (pre-Hadrianic, Hadrianic, and post-Hadrianic) are not 
typographically marked on pp. 57 and 130; the only indication given to the reader that he has passed from 
one group to another lies in the change in the running-title; the undated group, on the other hand, is clearly 
separated from the rest; (6) it is also regrettable that words, letters, etc., lost since the original publication 
of an inscription are not underlined in the customary way. As it is, although the information is given in the 
introductory lemmata in general terms, for exact information one must refer to the plates and back again: 
those who possess this book will find it convenient to do their own underlining. 

The introduction contains a valuable conspectus of both technical and historical matters: the layout of 
the inscriptions on the monument, the change of attitude towards the Colossus revealed by the inscriptions 
«1 the course of time—the climax in religious feeling being reached in the reign of Hadrian under the 
stimulus of the emperor's own well-commemorated visit—, problems of chronology and sequence. I miss 
a section on the palaeography; the magnificent photographs provide an almost unique collection of dated 
semi-cursive, or at least non-documentary, hands of the first two centuries of the empire, and an analysis of 
this would have been a great help (for Latin no less than Greek texts). The editors’ final judgement on the 
significance of the texts is worth quoting: it lies, they maintain, in the expression they (and particularly the 
epigrams) give to Hadrian’s desire to use the miraculous phenomena to the glory both of Rome and of 
Greek culture: ‘la statue chantante lui [Hadrian] a permis d’affermir la foi civique de tous ceux qui travail- 
laient avec lui & asseoir la puissance de I'Empire romain et la pérennité de la culture helléne, et qui, aux 
accents de Memnon, comprenaient que leur cuvre ¢tait bénie des dicux' (23-24). 

A few points of detail may be noted. Nos. 17-14 exemplify the difficulty already mentioned, that of missing 
words not being underlined; 20; the photograph proves this to be one inscription (for the contrary view see 
FEA 43, 106, no. (33), and shows how ensemble-photography is essential for the proper understanding of 
graffiti and all inscriptions spread over large areas. Similarly, the photograph (pl. xli) shows immediately 
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that the last line of 22 has nothing to do with the inscription immediately below it, 21, to which it has usually 
been assigned and printed as the first line (nor indeed does it seem to have much to do with Il, 1-2 of 22: 
see p. 71). 26, 1.2, VCRPITIANYVS, which Mommsen (CJL m1, 59) suggested might be Lucriitianus: 
is the L, and particularly the horizontal stroke of it, not visible on the stone? 28, the first of Balbilla’s poems, 
raises a slight problem of method. The mysterious ‘Hefter’ of the lemma and commentary is in fact 
Alphons Hecker. The same error, with the identical reference, occurs in Letronne's commentary on this 
inscription, Rec. 1, p. 352. On the other hand, title and author of this work are given correctly, from Kaibel 
(1000), in the lemma to 72, but here too the authors have followed their secondary source without checking 
it, for they repeat the page-reference from Kaibel, who gives it as 63, which is the reference in the second 
edition of Hecker's work (1852) in which he proposed not, as Kaibel said, AdmjAwus, but Meveilws; he 
proposed AdpyjAos in the first edition (1843), p. 10, but apparently withdrew it. Letronne, who saw only 
the first edition, rightly (Ree. 11, p. 403) gave ‘p. 10°. This is both confusing and alarming: evidently the 
authors saw neither edition of Hecker's book, but they should at least have noticed the inconsistencies, and 
at some point added clearly ‘non vidimus’. In the commentary on the same 28 printing flaws in the note on 
I. g make this note difficult to follow without recourse to Kaibel- at the beginning of the line read ydpe and 
at the end y[jpjas. On p, 83, eleven lines from the end, for ‘28’ read "35". Page ro1, end, a full-stop is 
inconveniently omitted at the end of this commentary. gr: the inscription referring to Fidus Aquila from 
Antinoopolis is not in Cairo (though it once was), but in Alexandria (in the garden of the Museum). Gz: I 
do not understand why Wescher’s dgia is explicitly kept (see textual note on I. 6) when his godia, with 
which it presumably agreed, is discarded in favour of cod: [77ys]. With the latter reading df must surely 
agree with [z]aéra (so Kaibel). 67, Il. 6~7: it is difficult to believe that these two lines are actually part of 
the inscription, 68: the reference to the frequency of the name Heliodorus in Egypt seems irrelevant, since 
the bearer of it in question is a Syrian, 

These are small points which detract little from the merits of this book, which will remain a standard 
work, 

(5) W. Peex’s Griechische Grabgedichte (Akademie-Verlag) contains a selection of 482 epigrams from 
his Griechische Versinsehriften, 1(GV), in a form adapted for a wider public (standardized orthography, etc.), 
with a German prose translation, a few notes, an appendix containing verse translations, and numerous 
indexes, ‘These latter include (379) a list of variants from the texts as published in GV’, and (ibid.) a list of 
the few additional items (including some from Egypt) not in GV. Egypt is represented by about twenty-five 
pieces: 139 (Alexandria; cf. JEA 42, 106, no. (6)); 45 (Memphis: not in GV; see FEA, 41, 116, no. II); 
163 (Karanis); 164-5 (Apollonopolis Magna); 176 (Alexandria); 180 (ibid.); r92 (ibid.); 793 (Naucratis); 
194 (Memphis; not in GV; see JEA 41, 115, no, I): 263 (prov. unknown); 706 (prov. uncertain; see FEA 
42, 105, no. (4), under 1o8g-go, and Peck's note ad loc.); 722 (Memphis); 326 (Hermopolis); 374 (prov. 
uncertain); 797 (prov. unknown; see FEA 45, 89, no. (14), for the difficulties of reading. In l. 1 Peek now 
reads “Opdpas for his previous "Oudpys, but the tau, whence the original editor's duapri, seems clear on 
the photograph (Meander, 10, 79). His reading in |. 4 also seems to me to be excluded by the surviving marks 
on the stone, unless we are to assume a considerable lapicidal error: see JEA loc. cit.); g20 (Antinoopolis); 
426 (prov. unknown); 427 (Saqqira); 429 (Leontopolis); 437 (Herakleopolis): 439 (Alexandria); 450 
(Hermopolis); 458 (Faiyim; cf. PCZ 59, 532); 466 (Hermopolis); 4737 (Memphis). 

III. New Texts 

(6) In BIFAO 60, 131-50, ‘Epitaphes métriques d'un Pédotribe’, Er, BERNAND publishes four epigrams 
of the late second or third century a.p. from a funerary chapel at Hermopolis Magna (Tiina el-Gebel) from 
photographs and copies of R. Remondon and others. They all concern a matdorpiBns, ‘Eppoxpdrys ‘Eppalov, 
who died aged thirty-two. The second poem is of interest as stressing the pride of the paidotribe in his 
pupils: €fa8° amop(p>ijfas Yui 6 wdpolely) rodetras | roots didyioarras édefeins Cr>uvedniBous | odx 
améAnyor efovs. (He incidentally, 142, n. 2, corrects Peek’s description (no. 1153) of a funerary stele from 
Terenuthis, and quotes (144, n. 6) the Naucratite epigram, GV’ 1002, 1, 2, opéoOnw 8° érrasasecnooérns, 
for ofdvvype in the sense of ‘die’; and, on the general theme of consolation, ibid. 1198, 9 (Thebes) and 1975, 
30 (Hermopolis Magna), and for the joys of family life ibid. 1680, 9-12). In the third poem the tomb speaks, 
employing the language of the palaestra to describe the victory of death (IL 9-10; dAAd wecdw [a]brés Oavdrov 
Kparepais malduas | wetros wupfeis .... ), and B. compares with this the use of technical metaphors in a 
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similar context in the Hermopolis epigram of the architect Harpalos (GV 1846), xpés @avarov 3° oddeis 
pdyyavoy ebpe codav, The lacuna in 12 looks as if it ends —  agwwos d3¢, The fourth poem is more frag- 
mentary, but like the others it clearly refers to Hermokrates’ profession and to the death of his mother. 

(7) In Liber Anmuus (Studi biblici franciscani), 6, 324-5, L. Pointer publishes a Christian funerary 
plaque seen by him at Luxor: + efs Geds 4 Ponfau- jut) | Aumjs (read by P. as a proper name; MvAvzijs). ovdeis 
alavaro<s> (v lapis), Mépfa- TB: in, ivdix(ticwos) tpirys. 

(8) In Oudheidkundige Mededelingen, 41, 18-31, B. H. Stricker publishes two very similar Graeco- 
Egyptian statues of a female figure (Isis?), one of which bears a Greek inscription on the dorsal pillar, 
dated by H. W. Pleket to the first or second century A.p.: “Joc: Axoais Awordows vies Axaovap elyapora. 
‘The inscription is not discussed (in any case the article is written in Dutch, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be repeated or developed in an international language). The word Awoafs is interesting. It probably has 
the same meaning as in the dedication from Apollonia-on-Rhyndakos, republished and discussed by 
B. Kem, Hermes, 45, 474-8: Ayally Tey: | rats dxoais ris | Oeod-E(p)uavos ... | Sjras dwedeox[er] | edyapi- 
orijpiov | ra diva wai Trav Bw|pdv. Keil maintained that the Moat here mentioned were the ‘Healing Spirits’ 
(from deéopat, not deo), associated with the goddess (whom MenpeL, BCH 25, 326, had already suggested 
was Isis). If this is correct (and it seems to be so, quite independently of the meaning of mpds rais axovais 
and xara tas dxods in Syl.) 1170 = IG 1%, 126, Il. g-10 and 18, and Ael. Arist., p. 379, Keil, discussed by 
Keil, loc. cit.), then "Jou: Mwoaie will mean either “Thanks to Isis for (the action of) her healing spirits’ 
(or, if it is from dxove, her “Hearing Spirits’) or “Thanks to Isis (and) her Healing (Hearing) spirits’. For 
edyapiore in thanks given to deities cf, edxapurjoas rp [Lapamdx] xai ra ArdMwn «rA., of OGIS 717, and 
the detailed discussion of the phrase by L. Ronert, Hellenica, 10, 58 ff. (cf. JEA 42, 109, no. (24)). The name 
may perhaps be Miafunp (omicron seems to have been inscribed): cf. the common Arafys. The inscription 
is probably of imperial date, though a late Ptolemaic one cannot be excluded. 

(9) In RA 1960, 77 ff., J. Scrwartz publishes (without facsimiles or photographs, except for no. 16) 
some Greek inscriptions from the necropolis of Hermopolis Magna (‘Tiina el-Gebel) and Téd, partly from 
his own collation and partly from photographs provided. 7. A funerary imprecation inscribed on a marble 
plaque, uttered by M. Aurelius Ammonius, ve[cixop]os | rod peydAow Zapamélos ....?... .]..9s | Everdpyns 
yeroueva[s apyed iderys | rijs Aaparpordrys molews [rae AAlefav8pdmr. The oath runs: dpeile ce, avipatre, 
7o....€0...a7a | Geots wal Gedg wal Saluevals xpat}iorous | rov yaipov xardyovras pore ylpaupe | agavicas 
raw évyeypappdvan pojre Apor (ic. GAov) | ddeleiv, followed by a list of those buried within, and a wish which 
repeats the normal formulae of Greek oaths (save for the use of rapaxovw for the regular ¢mopxdw): radra 
coi Séopat, obrws Tuyetv yévorro réw dv Bip dyafaw edopxoivri, mapaxovorn 5 ra evayria. S. rightly says 
that this formula is in contrast with the normal funerary imprecations from Asia Minor, which conclude 
with the statement of the fine payable in the event of contravention, but it should nevertheless be noted 
that this non-financial formula is paralleled, e.g. in the inscription from Rhodiapolis (7AM 1, 923) in which 
there is no fine: ef 82 put}, duaprwAds gore Geois maou wal wdcas: cf. Parrot, Maledictions, 107 ff., for other 
examples, and cf. also now the inscription noted below, no. (38). At the same time it should be noted that 
Pharaonic practice in this matter was to curse the transgressor in very strong terms (see Parrot, ibid. gt ff.). 
Egyptian influence, then, was perhaps not at work here to the extent that 5. supposes. 2 is a fragment of 
a plaque dedicated by nine persons. 3-13 are funerary (in the lemma to 5 5. either exemplifies the letter- 
forms by two different forms of upsilon, though there is only one in the text, or else uses the plural for the 
singular). r4 is an insignificant fragment, and 15 refers to a rémos. 16 (a) is a fragment (sandstone?) of a 
version of the trilingual decree in honour of Ptolemy IV (SEG vit, 464 and 504a), containing the left part 
of Il. 16 of the Greek text below the left part of the last twenty lines of the Demotic version. The main 
interest of this copy of the Greek text (though S, makes no comment on the point) is that in I. 1 he reads 
Bacitevorros IT- - -, which, if correct (the photograph is obscure at this point) gives BacvAevovros IT[roAeuaiov 
rod [Tro\epaiov- -], in place of the [rot véov rod icytovros- -] of Gauthier and Sottas. Difficulty had been felt 
(see Gauthier and Sottas, 72) in applying to Philopator the véos used of Epiphanes in the Memphite decree 
of 196 (Rosettana), and this is now obviated, though the variation between the demotic and Greek is con- 
siderable. The new supplement, which is longer, fits the requirement of the length of line better. The 
second piece, 16 (b), contains the debris of thirteen lines of a similar synodic decree, of the reign of Euer- 
getes I, which is not part of a version of the Canopus decree, and which 5. suggests may be a part of the 
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mporepor ypader ypauya mentioned in that decree (OGIS 56, |. 33), and possibly to be associated with the 
Upsala fragments and the unpublished Elephantine trilingual decree. The loss of these two important 
fragments from 'Téd is much to be regretted. r7 and 78, also from Téd, are trivial epitaphs of Christian 
date, and 19 is a fragmentary dedication from Karnak on behalf of Tiberius and his House, to Ammon, 
5. finally gives a critical note on JGRR 1, 1170, a Trajanic dedication from Koptos, confirming the reading 
“lov Tpryeiuaros. 

See also nos. (39), (49)- 


IV. Studies of previously published inscriptions 

(10) In RA 1960, g1-1o1, A. BADAwY gives an account of the excavations in the Necropolis of Hermo- 
polis which reproduces his article in Archaeology, 11, 117-22. 97, fig. 6, shows the funerary graffiti which 
are transcribed in FEA 45, 89, no. (6). 

(11) In 47a 64, 51 (and n. 14) G. M. A. HanrMann and K. Z. PotaTkan discuss (and reproduce, 
pl. 10, 6) the Alexandrian funerary relief, Mitne, Cairo Cat. 9259, p. 46, pl. 6, Nuxw Tivos der}, in con- 
nexion with their publication of a similar relief from Sardis. 

(12) In his publication of an interesting defixion of the third or fourth century a.p. in Istanbul Museum, 
Mem, Acad. Roy. Belge, 54,2, P. Moraux discusses the nature and identity of the Egyptian gods so plenti- 
fully invoked in this type of document: note particularly his discussion of Nephthys (identified by him 
under the form Nei) and her cult in Athens (IG u*, 1367, quoted by M. as JG m1, 77); cf. FEA 46, 96, 
no. (13). He quotes (48, n. 1) apropos of the prayer for forgetfulness either in regard to, or on the part of, 
rivals in a love-affair, which occurs frequently in defixions, the Alexandrian defixio, Audollent 38, where 
in Il. g-10, on the advice of L, Robert, he understands "Homwoi as = "Jwxoi, and interprets the phrase 
émAdboro Avmaves ris ((O)ias prajens wai "Huwvixod pdvou pryyovevérw to mean that Ionicus is seeking to 
gain the affections of Annianos and make him forgetful of all other lovers. There are analogies for such 
situations in the defixions (M. quotes Aud. 68a, 9-11; 198, 24-25; 266, 15-19; 268, 3), but it is to be observed 
that all these refer explicitly to the feeling of love, whereas this does not, and suggests a possibility of 
violence: |, 24, iva pr) Surnbij "Hawied dvrios éMfeiv, 

(13) In Choix d'Inseriptions grecques, J. POUILLOUX reproduces (17-18) the decrees of the Cretan mer- 
cenaries of Philometor (Jnser. Délos, 1517/8), and (45) the recently published epigram concerning Magas 
(cf. FEA 46, 100, nos. (33-34). 

(14) In Cahters Archéol. 11, 92-119, H. Stern describes the scriptural paintings of the ‘Chapel of 
Exodus’ at cl-Bagawat (Kharga Oasis; cf. A. Fakhry, The Necropolis of El-Bagawat in Kharga Oasis (FEA 
40, 127, no. (16)), many of which bear descriptive legends (@éeAa, ABpadu, MBdy, Zany (i.e. Eve), Mavoijs, 
‘TopanAcirat, etc.), the precise significance of some of which (MapGéva, woluqe), and their relations to the 
paintings, 5. discusses in detail. 


V. Religion 

(15) In Journ. Jew. Stud. 22, 215-37, L. H. Fe-pman discusses “The Orthodoxy of the Jews in Helle- 
nistic Egypt’, and refers (232-3) to some inscriptions which seem to indicate infiltration of pagan ideas (OGIS 
73-74; Frey, C17, 1508, 1511, 1530, all from Tell el-Yahiidiya). 

(16) In fahrbuch fiir Antike u. Christentum, 2, 30-69, ‘Der Nil und die Christen’, A. HERMANN examines 
the changes in ideas and iconography of the River God from Constantine's edict against the priests of the 
Nile in A.b. 331 down to the seventh century, Epigraphical evidence is secondary, but a few items may be 
noticed (52, n. 151, the Isidore-epigram, SEG vin, 474, is invoked as evidence for the notion of activity 
beneath the Nile waters). 56 ff., he discusses the representations of the Nile in late classical art (Alexandrian 
coins, mosaics, Coptic textiles, etc); 62 (and cf. pl, 62), the Nile-mosaic from Lepcis Magna which portrays 
a Nile landscape with Nile himself riding on a river-beast, and a Nilometer with the inscription AT AQH 
TYXH (cf. no. (17) below, for H.’s further observations on this), and 61-63 (and cf. pl. 6b) a silver 
washing-bowl from Perm (now in the Hermitage) with an interesting scene showing a carefully marked 
Nilometer and putti at work, and the Coptic tapestry-medallions with representations of NeZlos and I” ij 
He also discusses in this connexion the worship of Nile with Geon, the River of Paradise, and refers to the 
mosaics of Qasr el-Lebia, where Geon (Ixy) appears in the traditional guise and posture of Nile, As an 
Alexandrian example of Nilotic scenery he describes the mosaic from 'Thmuis (Breccia, Musée Gréco- 
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Romain, 1925-1931, 101, pl. §2) which has a largely destroyed metrical inscription beneath it, and discusses 
the possible significance of such representations in later Christian art. This is an interesting article in a 
little-investigated field. 

(v7) A good deal of the same material also occurs in the same writer's more strictly Egyptological study, 
AZ 85, 45-42, ‘Die Ankunft des Nil’, in which he illustrates by the same pieces as those discussed in the 
other article the ‘Hymn to the Nile’ of the Middle Kingdom. In this context he examines the meaning of 
AC AGH TYXH on the Lepcis Magna mosaic which he interprets as a nominative with an ellipse, ‘It is 
Good luck (when the Nile reaches twelve cubits)’. I think this is unlikely; although this formula occurs 
very often without iotas adscript, they are probably normally to be understood, and the phrase is simply 
an exclamation “With Good Luck’. H. suggests that the scene represented on the mosaic is a procession of 
the Nelda. 

(18) In Mus, Helv. 17, 185-8, E. Herrscu republishes PSJ 844, and identifies it asa fragment of a hymn 
to Isis, quoting parallel expressions from the aretalogies. 

(19) In Chron. d'Eg. 34, 103-19, L. Koenen discusses the phrase Qeoicw éyfpés Apovjow in UPZ 199, 
L. 4, of 132/1 8.c, He maintains that Harsiesis is a rebel king of the region north of Thebes, and that feotow 
éyfpds is a phrase used traditionally of rebels, like doeSets. He collects a number of passages in support of 
his interpretation of doePeis (particularly the Memphite decree of 196 (Rosettana), ll. 23 ff.). In this con- 
nexion he gives especial significance to the cult-title Philopator, proclaimed in the synodic decree after the 
victory of Raphia (ef. no. (g)): through his victory, the king, as Horus, revenges his father, Osiris, killed by 
Seth, and thus Philopator gives proof of his love for his father. K. adds (109, n. 2) that the other names of 
the Ptolemies similarly permit both Greek and Egyptian interpretations, and promises to bring proof of 
this in a work on Ptolemaic kingship. After a digression on the reception of Pharaonic notions in Calli- 
machus, which I suspect would have surprised that poet very much (cf. 111, n. 2), K. discusses the history 
of the phrase Geofow ¢ySpdés in Greek tradition as an epithet of the scapegoat (dappands), whence, he claims, 
it was taken over into Egyptian thought to express the hatred felt for the rebel in the Ptolemaic period. He 
finally returns to the papyrus and describes the negotiations recorded there with particular reference to 
Harsiesis. It seems quite likely that K.’s interpretation of Harsiesis as rebel-king is sound, and there may be 
some truth in his view that feotow ¢yfpds is rather in the nature of a technical term than simply a descrip- 
tive phrase, but it is a great pity that this has been obscured by so much improbable and speculative matter. 

(20) In Archiv, 17, 108-9, R. MeRKELBacH discusses P.Mil. 21, the account of the foundation of the 
Serapeum in Alexandria by Alexander, offers a few new supplements, and emphasizes the Egyptian elements 
in Alexander's prayer to Sarapis to occupy the temple. 

(21) In Bull. Soc, Arch. Copte, 15, 126-49, A. Piankorr describes “The Osireion of Seti I at Abydos 
during the Graeco-Roman period and the Christian occupation’, an article written in the early thirties 
following the E.E.S. excavations at Abydos in 1927-8. He refers to unpublished inscriptions, including 
‘a Homeric Hymn’ written by two Italians, dated to the third century a.p., to be published by M. Guéraud. 
In general terms he refers (130) to the other graffiti there, which are largely published by J. G. Mrtne in 
M. A. Murray's The Osreion (Eg. Res. Ac. 1904), 35 ff. 134 ff. he discusses the drawings, including, fig. 1, 
an interesting representation of the martyrdom of a female. 

(22) In JNES 19, 269-87, J. SauNeRoNn publishes a new stele with a representation of 'Tithoes (‘Tothou), 
the composite sphinx, in the Brooklyn Museum, and in this connexion discusses and illustrates the entire 
group of monuments, reliefs, etc., of this class, and proposes a new explanation for this type of Sphinx with 
multiple animal-head, who is frequently accompanied by attendant spirits which have precisely the same 
heads as those worn in different reliefs by the sphinxes themselves. He suggests that the sphinx groups 
round him the evil spirits of which he is himself the leader, and that the reliefs either are propitiatory or 
else express gratitude to the god for having recalled his minions (e.g. after an illness), and in this context 
cites the éx’ ayaGd of one such relief recently published (see JEA 43, 102, no. (11)). He points out (286) that 
there is no evidence for the deity earlier than Evergetes II, and that most of the evidence is imperial, and 
emphasizes the connexion of the deity with Koptos, with particular reference to the two inscriptions from 
there, Perprizet, Coll. Fouquet, pl. 55 (whence Ann. Serv. 35, p. 5), a relief of such a sphinx, which bears 
the inscription, 7 cvvoses Tiorjovs Got pey[dAov Jed Alp juowin, eri Koudpov dpyupdéws, éroincer eboefelas 
ya[pur rove] oy, OG0 tpsrxadexdrp, and SB 305 ([GRR 1, 1185), a lengthy and lacunose dedication on 
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behalf of Severus, Caracalla, Geta, and Julia Domna, by [6 dv]§p¢:>as [? surely this must be the dedicating 
group: ¢.g. 1) ovobos?] roi xupiov Tioyou[s]|...viod Tprjcews, dpyrepews | [Ti]@orjous xat Aupowos bed[y, | 
én’) dya8G Lapaniwvos Overvav[oi)|...ovros. L om, Papyott x. 274, and n. 5, he discusses the distribution 
of the Greek theophoric names Toros, Tioas, etc. (On this class of monument see also the articles of Cu. 
Picarp, noted FEA 45, 97, no. (48).) 

(23) In L'Ant. Class. 28, 98-106, ‘Alexandre-Dionysos et Diogéne-Sarapis’, J. Servais discusses the 
story in D.L. vi, 63, ppducepdrww Atyvaiew AAdfarépov Aidvucoy, “xapée”, é6y, “Ldpamw ronjoare”. He sug- 
gests that the anecdote may owe its origin to the close links between Dionysos and Sarapis, and quotes in 
this connexion JG x1, 4, 1224 (mot 1124) and SB 5863, the Alexandrian dedication Sapamé: Avovvirun “Sods 
Adpediry:, emphasizes the Dionysiac element in the dromos of the Memphite Serapeum, and suggests that 
the story originated in the early third century, when the cult of Sarapis enjoyed particular popularity. 

(24) In Charisma, 1 (for vol. 1 see FEA 45, 93, no. (28)), the late F. Tagcer has less occasion than in the 
first volume to discuss Graeco-Roman Egypt, since this volume deals with the Imperial cult as a whole, In 
general this part, even more than its predecessor, is a vast synthesis and repertorium of information on all 
aspects of imperial cult (other than the administration of the cults), and it will long be of service on this 
account, It naturally follows that there is very little detailed discussion of individual documents, though 
they are referred to in abundance (in this connexion it is unfortunate that there is no index of inscriptions). 


VI. Political and Social History 


(25) The problem of the parentage and date of birth of Caesarion has attracted considerable attention 
recently, and I note the items together. (1) In his review of the English translation, by C. J. Capoux, of 
H. VoLEMANN’s Aleopatra, J. P. V. D. Batspox, CR 74, 68-71, discusses the evidence on this topic (see 
already id, Historia, 7, 86-87) and provides a very useful analysis of the various problems connected with it. 
He publishes some new suggestions (from Professor M. Malinine and Mr. T. G, H, James) as to the 
possible interpretations of the controversial date in the demotic stele from Memphis, previously discussed 
in this connexion by MEIKLEJOHN (FRS 24, 194) and Carcopino (Annales Gand, 1937, 35 ff., and see below, 
under (2)). The interpretation of this date is central to the whole problem, but it is quite evident from the 
opinions quoted by Balsdon that it cannot be entertained as an unequivocal witness, (2) In Gnomon, 3%, 
178-9, H. Volkmann reviews Carcopino’s Passion et Politique chez les Césars, which contains a slightly 
enlarged version of his previous paper. Volkmann makes an important suggestion in regard to OGIS 194, 
the trilingual stele in Turin, dated by Cleopatra and Caesarion and assigned on internal evidence to 43 B.C, 
This has hitherto provided the only anomaly in respect of the usual formula of the joint rule, in that the 
certain dates, in which no restoration is involved, carry the names of both sovereigns but the regnal year of 
Cleopatra alone, whereas the prescript of this stone has regularly been restored as ‘the tenth year of Cleo- 
patra, which is also the second (or third) of Caesarion’. Volkmann now suggests that the second dating- 
factor should be omitted from the restoration, and that we should restore [rovs Sexdrov) written in full. 
This would suit the length of line equally well, and is surely right, for although normally in Ptolemaic 
decrees issuing from a Greek source the year is abbreviated by the aign L, followed by the year indicated 
alphabetically, it is precisely in trilingual decrees that the year js written in full (Volkmann quotes the 
wrong parallels for this usage, but that is by the way). By this improved restoration the surviving texts of 
the double reign become uniform in exhibiting the regnal year of Cleopatra only (perhaps Skeat had already 
seen the weakness of the traditional supplements of the date of OGIS 194, when he says, Reigns?, 42, ‘the 
monuments shew Caesarion as co-ruler, again without separate numeration of his own years’; cf. Balsdon, 
op. cit., 71, top). Of course, the improvement of reading does not assist in the crucial problem of the 
date of the birth of Caesarion, since the document is of 43 8.c. after the death of Caesar, As an additional 
item it may be noted that P.Ry/. 582 also belongs to the eleventh year of Cleopatra, and has a dual titulature, 
and should be added to the list given by Balsdon, 70, top. 

(26) In Gymnasion (Biblioth. des écoles franc. d'Ath. et de Rome, 196), which is both an architectural 
study of the buildings in the classical and Hellenistic periods and also a history of the gymnasion as a social 
phenomenon, F. DELORME makes full use of the relevant epigraphical material, including that from Egypt. 
go, he notices the Naucratite palaestra, the dedicatory inscription of which survives, Naucratis, i, p. 63, 
pl. xxx, no. 4 (= SB 355) of the fourth century (or early third? At least, not earl 


j ; ‘ y fourth). 137-9 contains 
the Egyptian evidence of the third century, 199-201 of the second century, and 220 of the first century 
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(also, 241, two Egyptian monuments of indeterminate date, at Adulis (!) and Sebennytos). These few pages 
show how meagre our knowledge of the monumental remains is: a vague sentence or two in Appian and 
Plutarch, and something more precise from Strabo (note on text, 137, n. 6, where, however, the correction 
favoured by D. should be assigned not to C, Miiller but to Koraes). D. says (137) that all three authors 
speak of one gymnasion only, and that there was probably no more (but see 465, where he admits ‘at least’ 
onc), but even if one accepts his efforts (138) to explain the suggestions to the contrary in other sources 
(notably P.Teb, yoo) itis hard to believe that one gymnasion sufficed for the Greek population of Alexandria, 
though, of course, there may have been one par excellence. Compare the status of the various Serapeia, of 
which there was one major temple, called ‘The Serapeum’, but there were several other shrines also. Gymmasia 
founded by private benefactors are attested (for one in Faiyim see "Evrevfers 8, which concerns one dedi- 
cated to the king by a cleruch in Samareia). 

To turn to details. As evidence for the third-century gymnasion D. refers to the metrical epitaph SB 4314 
(Peek, GV 1827; Gr. Grabged. (see above, no. (5)), 192), which he says may not be from Alexandria, though 
his scruples seem excessive (it appears that it is only the precise neighbourhood of Alexandria which is in 
doubt). He also discusses (13g) the evidence for palaestrae at this period. | may mention here, in advance 
of a fuller report, that Berytus, 13, 142, no. 7, isa dedication (163-145) of Ba@pa in a y[vpvdoror] in Alexandria 
by an ayavolérys. D. also discusses the honorific decree of the members of a gymnasion (for which, however, 
a third- or even a second-century date seems very unlikely) from Luxor, SEG vit, 694; from Philadelphia 
PSI 3914; and from Samareia "Evrevfes 8 (cf. above), the privately built gymnasion. From the second 
century D, cites (tgg-200) the decree of Omboi, Archiv, 5, 141 ff. of 136-5; the dedication for Philometor 
of a ‘Ptolemaion’ and a throne to the gymnastic tutelary deities, Hermes and Herakles, by Areios, strategos 
of the Pharbaithite nome (58 1164; for thrones in gymnasia see Picard, below, no. (48)); the two decrees 
(on one stele) of the georgoi from Psenamosis, SEG vit, 529, of the fifteenth and eighteenth years of an 
unnamed Ptolemy which should on palaeographical grounds be dated as late as possible in the Ptolemaic 
period: | would myself date it to the reign of Auletes (the eighteenth year of Cleopatra would presumably 
involve the double date ‘eighteen and three’); and the fragmentary decree of a gymnasion, SEG vim, 641, 
perhaps from Ptolemais (D,’s doubts on this seem unsound: (200, note 4): the decree mentions a BovAy, and 
Kortenbeutel consequently said that it must be either from Alexandria, Ptolemais, or Naucratis, preferring 
the second, and added that if this was so it was interesting since all other evidence for the council of Ptolemais 
was of the third century: D. uses the second-century date as an argument against Ptolemais, because all other 
decrees mentioning the boule are of the third century!), Also from the second century are the architraval in- 
scription from Theadelphia, SB 6157-8, dated 150-149 (on 201, |. 6, for ‘Philadelphia’ read “Theadelphia’), 
and the statue-base from Thmuis, SEG vin, 504. From the first century (220) there is the fragmentary 
decree of 58-55 from Aphroditopolis in honour of the hipparch Herodes, SEG vit, 531 (cf. also D. 325), 
and, of uncertain date, (241) SB 1106, from Sebennytos, the dedication (not decree!) in honour of a bene- 
factor. I cannot go into further detail here, but this is a very interesting and comprehensive investigation 
of a central aspect of Greek life, particularly in the Hellenistic age, and repays careful study (see, for the 
relation of the sovereign to the gymnasion, 342 ff.; and, for the cultural significance of the gymnasion, the 
last section (421-80)—427 ff. refer to the situation in Ptolemaic Egypt, and in this respect D. shows con- 
vinecingly, against Launey, that non-Greeks (but not Egyptians) were admitted to the gymmnasion in the 
Ptolemaic period; 469 ff. he disputes Launey’s theory of a close link between army and gymnasion). 

(27) In Acta Archaeol. (Copenhagen), 30, 147-65, E. Gyerstapt writes on ‘Naucratis again’, in an article 
largely concerned with the stratigraphical interpretation of the earliest period, and the excavations of the 
temple of Apollo and the pottery therefrom. I must leave this to others, and need only note the emphasis 
he lays, for dating purposes, on the regular appearance of omega in the epigraphical material: see also on 
this point Cook and Woopnean BSA 47, 163-4. Also on the history of early Naucratis see D. van BERCHEM, 
Mus, Helv, 17, 27-29, who argues that Amasis granted Naucratis the right of asylia, extended in this instance 
to a complex economic structure. 

(28) In Archi, 17, 11-16, L. Kornen discusses ‘Die “demotische Zivilprozessordnung”™ und die philan- 
thropa vom 9 Okt. 186 vor Chr.’ In this document (Minch. Abh. F. 4, 1929) reference is made to the month 
Thot of ‘year 20’, ic. the beginning of year 20, as a ferminus post quem for thefts concerning which actions 
may be brought, and K. regards this as the 2oth year of Epiphanes, when, he claims, the king issued philan- 
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thropa to celebrate both the defeat of the native king Anchmachis and the birth of Philometor. 'This latter 
event he seeks to date to the period September—October 186 (end of rgth year), rather than to the accepted 
approximate date 183-4, on the ground that Cleopatra, his mother, receives greater honours in the (hier. 
and dem.) synodic decree of Memphis of 185/4 than in the Alexandrian synodic decree of September 6, 186 
(also hier. and dem.), and this change he would attribute to the birth of the heir. This is certainly a 
possibility. 

(29) In Par. Pass. 15, 432-46, D. Musti writes on ‘I Successori di Tolomeo Euergete II’, and rejects 
the thesis of Orro and Benctson, Niedergang, 112-44 (cf. Skea, Reigns*, 35 (14)), that Cleopatra IT con- 
tinued to rule for a brief period (until the end of 116) along with Soter II and Cleopatra IIT. He maintains 
that this is an error of a not unusual type in the demotic prescript of the only document (P.Ryl. Dem. 20) 
invoked in support of this brief triarchy, and that P.Lond. Inv. 2850, which is said to refer to a joint second 
year of Euvergetes II and the two Cleopatras cannot be pressed into service on behalf of a joint second year 
at the beginning of the reign of Soter II, In both these points M. has common sense on his side, and the 
triarchy reconstructed by Otto and Bengtson seems to lack that unequivocal documentary support without 
which the literary evidence cannot stand. 

(30) Mention may also be made of Chron. d' Eg. 44, 120-3, in which J. Scuwanrtz discusses the chronology 
of Caracalla’s stay in Alexandria (4.D. 215-17). 

(31) In FEA 46, 91-94, T. C. SkEAT publishes the first of “Some notes on Ptolemaic chronology’, supple- 
mentary to his Reigns of the Ptolemtes (Miinch, Beit. z. Papyrusforsch. 38 (1954)). In this note he discusses 
“The last year which is also the first’ (dates of the type ‘'€ros x 76 «ai a’’), in which the last year of the de- 
ceased ruler is coupled with the first of the successor, with particular reference to the year 52-51 B.c., described 
as the oth year of Auletes and the 1st of Cleopatra VII. He shows that this is a recognized (though not, of 
course, universal) contemporary usage from the third century B.c. to the second century A.p., thus refuting 
the view of Orro and Bencrson, Niedergang, that such double dates were only used retrospectively. 

(32) The second volume of TcHermkover and Fur's Corpus papyrorum Fudaicarum covers the period 
from Augustus to the Jewish revolt of 117. It contains sober and objective discussions of many difficult 
problems (the Jews in the early Roman period, the Alexandrian Martyrs, the Jewish revolt in Egypt) and 
some notable papyri—the Boule-papyrus (no. 150), Claudius’ Letter to the Alexandrians (no. 153, with an 
admirable commentary), the pagan Acts (nos. 154~9)—and also the Jewish ostraca from Apollonopolis 
Magna (160-408, with an important introduction). This is an excellently prepared volume. 

(33) In Chron, d'Eg. 34, 124-38, J. D. THomas examines the office of exactor in Egypt from the fourth 
to the sixth century a.p. (list of exacfores, 139-49). 

(34) In Rev. Int. des Droits de L' Ant. 7, 191-223, H. J. WoLrr writes on ‘Plurality of laws in Ptolemaic 
Egypt’, in which he attempts to explain the curious phenomenon ‘that notions and institutions of diverse 
origin, and often widely differing in shape and character, were equally observed as valid at the same time 
and in the same country’. He emphasizes that the codification of a “Ptolemaic system of law’ was the work 
of Philadelphus, and gives (199 ff.) an outline of his views of the nature of Ptolemaic judicial organization 
(a full discussion is promised in his forthcoming monograph, Das 'fustiztwesen der Ptolemder) which contains 
some new suggestions (note, 201, n. 29 the important evidence for the dependence of Alexandrian Law on 
Royal Law): especially the view that the structure of the plurality of law was established by the vesting of 
the respective jurisdictions in the two courts of the dikasteria and the laokritai; and that this whole system 
was regulated and established in an enactment (or series of enactments) known as 76 Sudypappa, which 
together with a less definable enactment concerning the Egyptian population determined not only procedure 
but much substantive law as well, He emphasizes that circumstances ultimately led to the narrowing of the 
gap between the two codes as people ‘took advantage of such institutions as best suited their intentions, 
irrespective of their provenance’. 


VIL. Prosopography 

(35) The fourth volume of Prosop. Ptol. (nos. 8041-12459) contains the names of all persons engaged in 
agriculture and breeding of livestock, and, as might be expected, inscriptions are not involved, The bulk 
of the work consists (8551-10060) of a list of holders of cleruchic land, listed according to the size of their 
holdings (hekatontarouros, etc.); note also the list of holders of 5wpeat (10061-108). 
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(36) In Eos, 50, 81-89, ‘A la cour alexandrine d’Apollonios le dioecéte’, A, SwipeRek collects prosopo- 
graphical material regarding the Alexandrian staff of Apollonius (Amyntas, Artemidorus 6 ézi rijs olxias 
and the homonymous doctor, Criton, Metrodorus, Hicrocles, Ctesias, Nicander, Pasicles, Philon, and a 
number of less important persons). 

(37) In Eos, 50, 127-45, L. Winniczuk writes on ‘Cornelius Gallus, Poet and Statesman’, and discusses 
the evidence for his career as Prefect of Egypt and his subsequent downfall, quoting in full (131, n. 15) the 
Latin version of the Philae bilingual inscription (OGIS 654; CIL m1, 14147). 


VIII. Lexicography 

(38) In his publication of a funerary curse from Neocaesarea (Niksar) in Pontus Une Imprécation funéraire 
4 Neocésarée (Bull. Arch, et Hist., L’Inst. frang. d’Arch. d’Istanbul, 4) which closely resembles the group of 
similar documents erected by Herodes Atticus (JG 117, 13188-13208), P. Moravux quotes (24) the mdppitos 
(i.e. wavpiLos) of Coll. Frochner, 77 (Peck, GV 1875; id. Grabged. 439) from Alexandria to illustrate the word 
apépprtos, and the notion of ‘root and branch’, used in curses, to indicate the complete extermination of the 
family of the transgressor; and for xerépyojat, in the sense of ‘pursuc’ a malefactor, SB 1323 (with reference 
to which note also Bickerman’s article, Rev. Int. des Droits de I’ Ant. 5, 157-8; cf. FEA 45, 93, no. (24)). 


IX. Nubia, Ethiopia, etc. 

(39) In Par. Pass. 14, 458 ff., S. Donavon publishes (unfortunately without a photograph or facsimile) 
a Christian building-inscription found in a church at Ikhmindi (Mehendi), just south of el-Maharraqa. 
The text, of the second half of the sixth century, commemorates in anorthographic words the building of 
the church, in formulae familiar from similar inscriptions found in Syria and Egypt. Its main interest lies 
in the personages mentioned as rulers and officials in the region: ézi rijs €Lovolas rod émupaveorar(ov) «(ai) 
edacBnordr(ov) ayabod Seamdrov x(ai) didoxp(ioro)v Bacléws TwxArwerov ad rob ébvous rév NoBdduw 
(ai) éxi rod edyeveor(drov) "Iwondiov e£dpyou Tadu(éws). érAjpocer riv oixodopiy ri wow, ride KE 
iv8(ucriewvos) 7 5” uot ABpaapuiov xopdrwpos eypady: én’ ayalD. "Tod x(ai) Arrvecor x(ai) Lixvove ot 
reyvirat. This inscription adds to our knowledge of the Nobad kings and petty princes of the area, for 
Tokiltoeton is hitherto unknown (cf. Donadoni, ad loc.). The nobilissimus exactor of Talmis (Kalabsha) 
Joseph, is known from a Coptic inscription from Dendir, S. of Kalabsha, which also mentions Theodore, 
Bishop of Philae, whose own building-inscription for the Church of St. Stephen (Lefebvre, 584), which he 
constructed within the Temple of Isis at Philae, is dated to 577. This provides an approximate date for the 
inscription. The curator Abraham is also perhaps mentioned in the same Coptic document. Donadoni 
discusses the status of the king, exactor, and curator, and, in addition, he assesses the general significance of 
the document in the framework of Nubian history. 

(40) In $A 248, 75-97, ‘Les Premiers Rois d’Axoum’, H. DE CONTENSON discusses the little-known period 
of Axumite history before the conversion of the kingdom to Christianity in the middle of the fourth century, 
and utilizes the available Greek epigraphical evidence. 82: the Adulis-inscription (OGIS 199); 82-83: the 
royal dedication to Ares (SB 6947); 84: the Aizanas inscription (OGIS 200 (SB 6949)). 85 ff. give a brief 
survey of the excavations carried out at Axum by the archaeological department of the Ethiopian govern- 
ment. 

(41) In Kush, 7, 181, F. Hintze makes a preliminary report on the German expedition to the area of 
Butana, in which he includes a description of the remains at Musauwarit es-Sofra (179 ff., pls. xlvi-xlix), 
the most important site in the island of Meroe after Meroe itself and Naga‘, and records inscriptions from 
the Great Enclosure there, including ‘the only definitely Greek inscription’, aMafardopa: | Suens | Baor- 
Aevdnpwv, in which it is tempting to see a reference to a Nubian king. A photograph of this piece would have 
been advantageous. 

(42) In Studien zur meroit. Chronologie und zu den Opfertafeln aus den Pyramiden von Meroe (Berl. Abh. 
1959 (2)), F. Hmytze quotes (26) in his discussion of the chronology of Petronius’ Nubian campaign and 
the subsequent relations of the Kingdom of Meroe with Rome, the dedication at Dakka (IGRR 1, 1359) of 
13 B.c., made by the returning Meroitic ambassadors from Augustus (there are a few minor errors of tran- 
scription in H.'s text; the true readings are readily recoverable from the clear photograph in Tempel von 
Dakke, 1, pl. 25); and in connexion with the reconnaissances of the reign of Nero, to the Latin inscription 
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CIL i, 83; Supp. 6583. In an appendix (69-71) he gives excerpts from classical writers concerning the 
history of Meroe. This is a useful guide to problems of Meroitic chronology under the empire. 

(43) In Kush, 8, 163-73, L. P. Kirwan writes on “The decline and fall of Meroe’ on the basis of the 
Ethiopic inscription of Aizanas, which he translates from Littmann's German version (Mise. Acad. Berol. 
1 (2) (1950), 97-127; surely at least a direct translation from the Ethiopic text might have been procured.) 
In the context of possible Axumite control over Meroe he discusses SB 2005, the fragmentary dedication 
of an Axumite king from Meroe (probably not Aizanas; ef. above, no. (40)). He describes the hostile relations 
between the Nubadae, as masters of Meroe, and the Axumite kingdom, and Aizanas’ Meroitic campaign. 
He also refers (171-2) to the Adulis inscription, OGIS 199; cf. also FEA, 46, 102, no. (43). 


X. The Ptolemaic Empire 

(44) In Samothrace, 2,i, The Inscriptions on Stone, P. M. Fraser republishes some Ptolemaic inscriptions 
in improved, or better authenticated form: Appendix 1 (39 ff.) gives a new text of JG xn, 8, 156 = Syll? 
soz, which differs hardly at all from the previous editions, since much of the left part of the front face of 
the stone is now lost and what survives of the related text on the verso is largely illegible: ro is an improved 
text of the dedication of the ‘Arsinoeion’ ({G xu, 8, 227 = OGIS 15), and rr of the Propylaea of Ptolemy 
Soter (ibid. 228 = ibid. 23). The introduction (5-11) discusses Ptolemaic control of the island. 

(45) In Rev. Int. des Droits de Ant, 6, 209-25, M.-Tu, Lencer discusses the question, ‘Comment les 
Ptolémées ont-ils fait la loi dans les territoires non-égyptiens de leur obédience?’, in the light of the epi- 
graphical evidence available from the various regions, which she analyses (209 ff., nn. 1-9). Most of the 
points made at some length seem obvious and natural, and I do not think that anything new emerges from 
this study. 

(46) In FEA 46, 1og-11, ‘Ptolemy son of Pelops’, T. B. Mrrrorp discusses the dedication Lindos, 11, 139, 
by of azo yu[uvaciov)], which Blinkenberg regarded as being probably of Cypriot origin, but set up in Lindos 
by the dedicants, to Ptolemy son of Deinon, In |. 2, after a study of the squeeze, M. reads [/7]éAoqos for 
Blinkenberg’s deivesyos. The base thus commemorates Ptolemy, son Pelops, and is one further testimony to 
his father Pelops, the important Ptolemaic official already known to have been Governor of Cyprus and 
familiar from several other inscriptions (most recently at Cyrene, Berytus, 12, 111, no. 4; cf. FEA 46, 101, 
no. (35))- Mitford's re-reading of the stone, which must have been transported casually from Cyprus to 
Rhodes, adds a son, Ptolemy, to the family-tree, which now extends for four generations. 

(47) In Annali di sc. norm. di Pisa, 26, 282-4, D. Must discusses the significance of SEG rx, 5, ll. 61 ff., 
with reference to the meaning of the debated wary(c>rvapeva, commonly held to refer to ‘goods claimed by 
the State’, M. maintains that they are goods contested between private parties. This avoids the difficulty of 
private persons (of dAAou, |. 63) being concerned in claims for State goods. He also (284, n. 3) discusses the 
date of 1, 45, Gevdauriw efxdé:, which he seeks to attribute to the following royal letter (Il. 46 ff.) on the 
ground that the space on the stone between Il. 45 and 46 is less than that between 44 and 45. The letter then 
has two different dates, the internal date in Il. 59-60 and this date above, but referring to, it, which M. 
suggests may represent (e¢.g.) the date of entry of the document into the city archives. The observation 
regarding the space is certainly correct. 

(48) In BCH 83, 409-29 (cf. also id. CRAJ, 1959, 151-8), ‘Un Monument rhodien du Culte princier 
des Lagides’, Cu, Picarn discusses the Rhodian monument in the form of a throne on which are seated, 
as it were, two cornucopiae, now in Naples museum (formerly built into a wall in Rhodes, it was apparently 
removed to Naples after the last war: it has also been studied by De Franciscis, Bollet. di Storia dell’ Arte 
dell’ Istit. Universit. di Salerno, 1951, 109-15 (non vidi)). The throne, empty of a human figure, is paralleled 
by the empty throne of Alexander, which Eumenes placed in the dead king's tent to witness to his presence 
there (Diod. xvitt, 60, 4-61, 3; ef. Prcarp, Cah. Archéol. 7, 1-17). P. claims that the Rhodian piece belongs 
to the Ptolemaic ruler-cult, in which the image of the throne played a considerable part (cf. Lemerle, op. cit., 
above, no. (27), p- 200) and the Ptolemaic link seems assured by the double cornucopiae, the symbol of 
Ptolemaic kingship. On the cult of the Ptolemies at Rhodes see Opuse. Arch. 3, 29-30, esp. 30, n. 2. 416-29 
of P.’s article are concerned with the subsequent history of this type of monument in East and West. 

(49) In*E¢. Apy. 1956, 34-72, Cur. Curestou publishes a new fragment of fifty lines of JG vit, 540, the 
inscription of the early first century B.C. (see especially 66-67) referring to the Sarapeia at ‘Tanagra. The 
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previous fragment contained the list of victors in the literary and musical contests, while the new fragment 
(which joins the other, and completes the lacunae of Il. 14-18 on the left) contains the accounts of receipts 
and expenditure of the agonothetes of the festival, consisting principally (Il. 23-48) of payments for crowns 
awarded to the victors mentioned in the earlier part; also noted are the cost of sacrifices to Isis, ete, (48-49), 
second prizes (49-53), and other minor expenditure (53-56), followed by a statement of the interest (at a 
very low rate, the reason for which is discussed by Chr. 65 ff.) on loans from a fund established by a private 
citizen, by means of which the expenses for the festival were met, recorded annually along with the capital 
taken over from the previous year. Chr. gives a valuable detailed commentary on the inscription, to which 
I may refer in general. From the point of view of the Egyptian cults one of the most interesting features of 
the inscription is that the administration of the festival seems to be in the hands of a very small cirele—in 
fact one family, which also administers the funds and is represented among the victors: see the stemma 
drawn up by Chr. 44. The same phenomenon has been noticed elsewhere, combined with another feature, 
the possession of Egyptian theophoric names by those serving as priests: see Opuse. Arch. 3, 40, n. 4. 

(so) In Rémische Religionsgeschichte (Miller's Handbuch der Alt. v (4)), K. Latte discusses (282 ff.) the 
establishment of the cult of Isis at Rome, and (362 ff.) its later history. 

(51) In Roman Ostia, 366 ff., 387-8, R. Merces discusses the evidence for the Egyptian cults at Ostia, 
describes the temple of Serapis there, and makes the interesting point that most of the Ostian inscriptions 
concerning the Egyptian cults are in Latin (368) and those at Portus in Greek (387; [G x1v, g14-21, briefly 
described 387-8): ‘probably the association with Egypt was less strong [at Ostia]’. The Fasti record the 
building of a temple to Serapis in a.p. 127, and M. supposes that the cult did not really establish itself in 
Ostia until about that time. If correct, this is very striking since the cult was established in Puteoli 200 years 
earlier and in Rome by the middle of the first century B.c. 

(52) In Sachs, Akad, 52 (1), ‘Untersuchungen zur Rolle des Schicksals in der dgyptischen Religion’, 
5. Morenz discusses (29 ff.) the question of the relation of Fate to the gods in Egypt, and points out that 
when the Egyptian gods in the Greek aretalogies are stronger than Fate this is an Egyptian and not a Greek 
concept, and quotes in this connexion the Serapis-aretalogy, P.Berl, to—525, ll. 11 ff. (Serapis loquitur), 
[od]y ws ele potpa, mapa 6 poipar, [rAs] potpas yap cya werapdudtw, and the Isis-aretalogy from Kyme 
(Peck, Isishymnus von Andros, 122 ff.), Il. 55-56, ey 76 iuappévov viad, | duod 76 elpappevow dxover, and 
from Andros (ibid. 15 ff.), Il. 170-3, eof? 8” S}p[éer}eer & polpas | [éxdw6" jAax]ara(s>, rav Axpofelo[s dé]y 
éXiooer | [yeipeow evaijvowa wepip(p)oi[Bsyrov] €[Acypjois. 

(53) In Stud. i Cere. Ist. Vech, 10, 469-73 (Ruman. with Russ. and French summ.), A. Popa publishes 
a terracotta mould, 11 cm. in diam., from Apulum, one face of which shows Aesculapius and Hygeia, and 
the other a bust of Sarapis. The work is crude and probably of a late imperial date. 

(54) In Stud. si Cere. Ist. Vech, 11, 408 ff. (Ruman. with Russ. and French summ.), 1. I. Russu republishes 
with facsimile the votive-plaque now in Cluj, CIG 6814: efAeas poor 6 Lépamie wail of Peoi wdrres. 

(55) In Acta Archaeol, (Budapest), 11, 265-82 (cf. id. Archaeol. Ertes. 86, 20-31), V. WesseTzky writes 
on ‘Die Probleme des Isis-Kultes in Ober-Pannonien’, and emphasizes the regular and established nature 
of the cult, not only at the newly excavated Iseum at Savaria (see Acta Antig. (Budap.) 7, 195-200), but 
throughout the province, against the thesis of E. Schweditsch, Die Umewandlung dgyptischer Glaubensvor- 
stellungen auf dem Weg an die Donau (Diss. Graz, 1951) that there was no genuine, broadly based cult, and 
that Egyptian objects found in the region were private imports acquired mainly for their ornamental value. 
He accepts the thesis of Alféldi that there was a close connexion between the Egyptian cults and the imperial 
cult, and argues that the former was encouraged by officials anxious to promote the latter. He discusses the 
significance of the hydria and patera from Egyed in the history of the cults, dates them (with Zahn) to the 
Roman and not the Prolemaic period, and suggests that they were part of the cult-furniture of the Iseum at 
Savaria. This article is of considerable interest not only for its thesis, but also on account of the monumental 
evidence it brings in support of it, consisting of little-known Egyptian cult-objects found in and around 
Savaria at the end of the eighteenth century and largely ignored since then. 

Cf. also no, (12). 
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Note on the supposed beginning of a Sothic period under Sethos I 


SINCE, according to the well-known statement of Censorinus,' one Sothic period ended and a new 
one began in the second year of Antoninus Pius, that is in a.p. 139,* the beginning of the period just 
expired must have fallen 1461 years earlier, that is in 1320 B.c. Our knowledge of the chronology of 
the latter part of the New Kingdom is still very inadequate, but for all we know this date should lie 
not very far from the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty; if it could be identified with a regnal 
year of a king, we should acquire a valuable fixed chronological point. Sethe thought that he was in 
a position to make such an identification and attempted to show that the date in question—to be 
more precise, 1318 B.c. (which he considered to be the beginning of that Sothic period}—coincided 
with the accession by Sethos I to the throne.’ For such an assumption he believed to have good 
reasons based on evidence drawn from the monuments of this king. 

On the one hand, Sethe was able to point out two cases of dating from Sethos I’s reign, in which 
the regnal years 1 and 2 were separated from the name of the king by a most unusual expression 
whm mstot ‘repeating of birth’,4 which, like the first part of the nbty-name of Sethos I (also |}, 
hme mstwot ‘repeater of birth’), recalled an identical expression that occurs in certain datings 
towards the end of the Twentieth Dynasty.s As Peet had argued, this expression could not possibly 
be there a royal name, but a designation of some era.® Sethe was aware that this era could not be 
connected with the Sothic period; on the other hand, he thought that under Sethos I the expression 
‘Repeating of birth’, while again marking an era of a special kind, did refer to the Sothic period, 
or rather to its first four years, during which the heliacal rising of Sirius fell on the first day of the 
Egyptian civil year, the rst Thoth. As a corroboration of this view he was able to adduce two more 
dates from year 1 of Sethos I, both equally unparalleled in form and very curious in meaning. 

As to the first, from the Nauri decree of Sethos I published in this Journal? it will suffice to quote 
from Griffith's translation with minor modifications: [ Yea}r 1, first month of winter, day I, beginning of 
perpetuity, receiving happiness, hundreds of thousands of years of peace, millions of jubtlees upon the throne 
of the Horizon-god, an eternity of the reign of Atim.’ 

‘The other date, from the inscription of Speos Artemidos, runs as follows:3 {8 —?"— joi # 7 Rete 
W,* DIM ffs t_ ama * WNL BST LNT O ete 
(names of Sethos I follow), ‘Year 1, beginning of perpetuity, receiving eternity, celebration of millions 
of jubilees and of hundreds of thousands of years of peace, a life-time of Rée [in heaven (7), the king|ship 
[of Atim on earth (?) under the Majesty of | Horus’, etc. 

! Reprinted in E. Meyer, 4g. Chronologie, 23. 

2 "The correctness of this date (against E. Meyer and others) was made very probable by Borchardt, Die 


Annalen und die zeitliche Festlegung des Alten Reiches der dg. Geschichte, 55. 

> ZAS 66, 1-7. 

4 L. D, m1, 1284, and Cairo ostracon Cat. 25704 (now published in Cerny, Ostraca hiératiques, CCG, p. 85* 
and pl. Ixxvii); Sethe, op. cit., 4. 

s As a result of Nim's article in JNES 7, 157-62, we know that the years 1 to 7 of this whm mertct coincided 
with years 19 to 26 of Ramesses XI. 

6 Peet, The Mayer Papyri A & B, p. 5, and again JEA 14, 65-72. 

7 FEA 13, 196. 

® Sethe's copy, ZAS 66, 3, corrected from FEA 33, pl. VII, and p. 21, with notes and commentary on 
pp. 25-26. ® Original has falcon wearing double crown. 
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The expressions which in these two cases follow the date marked it for Sethe ‘als Anfang ciner 
langen Zeitfolge oder geradezu gesagt als eine Epoche’ and he regarded the ‘beginning of perpetuity’ 
as a renewal of the Sothic period. 

Unfortunately, this interpretation of the meaning of these expressions cannot be maintained in 
face of further evidence and we must take them as being nothing more than flowery phrases 
wishing Sethos I at the beginning of his reign many more years to come on the throne of Pharaoh. 
In so doing we only return to Griffith’s interpretation in the case of the example in the Nauri decree. 
Polotsky' has pointed out an instance of —?|o] gor °, 5) in an inscription of Merenptah,* but 
in this case the words stand as an epithet of Atim and not in a date. I can, however, quote one 
example of the use of these words in a date which to my mind must invalidate Sethe’s interpretation. 
The statue of the ‘scribe in the Place of Truth, Rarmose’ found by Bruyére within the precinct of the 
temple of Deir el-Medina holds a stela with an unusual record of offerings established for the temple 
of Hathor.s The inscription opens with the following date: 


1) (Stine SLE aASy | 


(2) SK CI) So GEMINI. ete 


We find here the ‘beginning of perpetuity, receiving eternity and celebration‘ of millions of jubtlees’, 
in fact the same expressions as at Speos Artemidos, used in year 9 of Ramesses II, and also inserted 
between the date and the king’s name. It is clear that if they are a cliché in this instance, no special 
significance should be attributed to them in the dates of year 1 of Sethos I. 

‘This invalidation of Sethe’s interpretation in no way proves that the beginning of the Sothic 
period did not fall in the reign of Sethos I; it only implies that there is no inscriptional evidence for 
such an assumption. It must be admitted, however, that there is nothing elsewhere to support it 
except the fact that the date of the accession to the throne of Sethos I obtained by independent 
means falls not much short of 1320 B.c. The highest attested regnal year of Sethos I is year 95 and 
if we accept 1304 B.C. as the date when Ramesses II ascended the throne—a date which now seems 
to be generally favoured—1313 B.c. becomes the first year of the reign of Sethos I. It is of course 
possible, likely even, that Sethos I reigned more than g years; thus Breasted assumed for him a 
reign of 21 (+x) years," a highly speculative estimate.? But if we assign to him only a few more years, 
it will follow that the short reign of Ramesses I will also come within the range of the beginning of 
the Sothic period, and this Pharaoh will then have an equal right with Sethos I for the placing of the 
beginning of this period in his short reign. 

The Sothic period starting in 1320 B.c. has, probably rightly,® been identified with the era aro 
Mevédpews of Theon. It is natural to see in *Mevodpys the name of an Egyptian king and Struve? 
with Sethe’s approval’® identified Menophrés with the epithet 5 | “> mr-n-Pth ‘beloved of Ptah’, 
which Sethos I bore in his cartouche after his personal name 4) Sty (or Sthy?). It is, however, 
hard to believe that posterity in this case replaced the real name of the king, known then as 
Zéws, by a mere epithet. Rowton" justly opposed this explanation, but his own return to the old 


! In Fairman’s and Grdseloft's article, FEA 33, 25, 1. 1- 2 Ann, Serv, §, 217. 

1 Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh (1935-1940), U, pp. 56-57; pls. xii and xxxv. Now 
in Cairo J. 72000. 

4 Bruyeére, op. cit. 56, prints =, but the rather indistinct photograph on pl. xxxv admits of damaged 
= and =, 

§ Three inscriptions, all listed by Gauthier, Le Livre des rois, 11, 13. 

6 Ancient Records, 1, § 67. 7 Op. cit. 11, 4 74. 

® See Sethe, Die Zeitrechnung der alten Agypter, | (Nachrichten der K. Ges. d. Wiss., Gottingen, Phil.-hist. 
Kl, 1919), 399. 

9 ZAS 63, 45 ff. 0 ZAS 66, 1-2. 1 Jrag 8, 108-9. 
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interpretation of *Mevédpevs as the name of the town Memphis in its ancient pronunciation is not 
more felicitous. For who could believe that in this case, and in this case only, the Egyptians of the 
Graeco-Roman period reverted to the old pronunciation of some 2,000 years before their time, 
though the general practice was to pronounce the old names in accordance with the changes which 
the language had undergone? It seems to me that if *Mevddpys has to be explained, it should be a 


king’s name and that it would better suit the prenomen of Ramesses I often written only (oes). 

If this was read Mn-ph-re, instead of the correct Mn-phty-re (with *), the correspondence of 

consonants M-n-p-h-r and M-»-d-p (4 not being expressed in Greek transcriptions) is complete. 
JarosLay CERNY 


A supplement to Janssen's list of dogs’ names 

In MDAIK 16 (Junker Festschrift), 176-82, J. M. A. Janssen published an extensive compilation 
of dogs’ names in a study entitled ‘Uber Hundenamen im pharaonischen Agypten’. When this 
appeared I had a similar collection in hand, which proved to contain a few items that did not appear 
in Janssen’s list. Most of these additions date to the Old Kingdom and derive from unpublished 
material. To avoid confusion I have continued Janssen's numbering, but have arranged the new 
items alphabetically rather than chronologically, as he has done. The sex is indicated as (f)eminine 
in a few cases where the accompanying representation recognizably depicts a bitch. A reference to 
Ranke’s Personennamen is given wherever possible, and in such cases I have followed Janssen’s 
practice in placing an asterisk before the entry; the asterisk is enclosed in a parenthesis if PN con- 
tains an example that is only approximately similar. 

49. | b=" = best. O.K. Relief fragment shown by a dealer in 1958. Perhaps this is the feminine 
equivalent of | };.—" (Junker, Giza, v, fig. 18 = Janssen’s no. 14), in which case the two 
names might be analysed as éri-f-s-t and isf-k-s respectively, i.e. ‘thou praisest the woman’, 
‘thou praisest the man’. For the verb isi see Edel, ZA'S 79, 86-87. 


*so. hi) zy(?). (£.) Late M.K. Cairo J. d'E. 66340; Bisson de la Roque, Téd, 134. PN 1, 7. 17. 

st. (iy fd. O.K. Saqqgara, tomb of Ny-enh-pth, beside Unis causeway, on south. Cf. Dy, 
PN t, 404. 7. 

52. £\<.ho wt-nfrt. (f.)O.K. False door from Dendera, Cairo J. d’E. 38551. Cf. Nfr-swit, Nfr- 
wonut, Nfr-wvt-s, Junker, Giza, VIL, 221; V, 153; VI, 179. 

53(?) += |= mht. O.K. Quibell, Excavations at Saggara 1907-8, pl. 62. This possibly refers 
to the entire scene rather than to the dog alone (ef. Montet, Rec. trav. 35, p- 119, n. 6), but 
if so, the word myh-t “beat a tempo’ does not particularly suit the context. 

"54. Vso muect. (f.) First I.P. Painted false door from Upper Egypt, seen in hands of dealer, and 
subsequently said to have been destroyed. PN 1, 147. 4. 
>aY rhe. Late M.K. Cairo J. d'E. 66340; Bisson de la Roque, Téd, 134. Cf. Rhy, PN 1, 
225. 14; I, 374. 
56. Syma P p> Ar-wi(?). Late M.K. Cairo J. d’E. 66340; Bisson de la Roque, Téd, 134. H? is pre- 
sumably the older Ay (Hb, 11, 483): ic. ‘I have joy’. 
57- f,]|— Abn. M.K.(?) Relief fragment formerly in the collection of Philip Lederer; photograph 


provided by B. Bothmer; cf. Janssen, Bibliog. 1958, no. 58333. A similar name Hbny is 
attested for the New Kingdom (Janssen’s no. 41), 
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58. 2S. hma-ty. Dyn. VI. Tomb of Nkbw, Giza 2381, seen in records of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Cf. the word 2=*, W. m1, 283, 5. 
*59. [lJ] smb. M.K. Louvre C186; de Rougé, Notice sommaire des monuments égyptiens, p. 146. 
PN 1, 312. 15. 
*6o. |—J—" snb-nb-f. Late O.K. Saqqara, tomb of Wnis-hr-ist-f, for which see Zaki Saad, Ann. 
Serv. 40, 685-6. PN. 1, 313. 11. 
*61. | JS snb-nb-f. Late O.K. Aswan, tomb of Srbni, adjacent to secondary tomb of Hk:-ib; cf. 
L. Habachi, Archaeology, 9, 8-15. Same as preceding. 
62. © | tp-f-nfr. O.K. Saqqira, on re-used stone from tomb of Ky-irr, beside Unis causeway. 
Cf. Tp-nfr, Janssen’s no. (25). 
"163. TA h—2'S | Fj fw-n-enh-n-Snbi. Dyn. XII. Blackman, Meir, 1, p. 33 and pl. 11. Perhaps 
intentionally omutted from Janssen's list. Cf., however, names such as J'nw-n-Iptew, ete., 
PN 11, 330. 25-27. Blackman (ibid., p. 33) is probably right in interpreting this legend as the 
name of the dog represented beneath it. 
64. (Incomplete) | 744 Dyn. I. Stela in Louvre, Amélineau, Nouvelles Fouilles d' Abydos 1895- 
96, pl. 37, bottom, second from left. 
65. (Incomplete) #17; —n/rt. (f.) Dyn. VI. Tomb of Nhbw, Giza 2381, seen in records of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
66. (Incomplete) 7 yg (f.) Late M.K. Cairo J. d’E. 66340, Bisson de la Roque, Téd, p. 134. 
"167. (Incomplete) ¢“j er Dyn. XVIII. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, pls. 25 and 28 (cf. Jans- 
sen’s reference for his item 39), Perhaps to be restored 4,[{]](\44. For this writing of the 
name Any, see PN 1, 335. 6. 
A few observations may be made concerning the items previously listed. Janssen’s no. (17) is not 
in the Louvre but in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, no, 22. 422. Nos. (24) and (25) are in the 
museum of University College, London, and no, (37) is in the Cairo Museum, J. d'E. 36445. The 
reading of no. (2) is more probably Anm-t-hm than iry-/m; for the jmmt-sign (kneeling woman with 
x above knees) see Junker, Giza, x11, 121-2. ‘There is no lacuna at the end of no. (8), as may be seen 
from the photograph published in Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 35 (1953), pl. 1 facing p. 368. Conversely, a 
lacuna should be indicated before items (4) (as seen from a photograph in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston) and (9). In the latter case 7 —'), is perhaps to be restored [s]dm; cf. the name aa 
ddmiy-fy ‘one who will be eye-painted’, on an unpublished late Old Kingdom false door at Saqqdra. 
Items (27) and (30) are probably rightly listed as hapax legomena in Wb, 11, 230. 12 and V, 434. 12. 
In relating @] =, to fv? ‘measure’ and “>=, (with some reservation) to db-t ‘female hippo- 
potamus’, Janssen evidently regards ~y, as equivalent to the generic determinative ¥. But aside from 
the improbability of this equation, no such determinative is to be expected in the names accompany- 
ing representations of dogs (cf. subsequent remarks on no, 24). In both (27) and (30) the hair- 
determinative has a closer connexion with the preceding words, which evidently refer to the appear- 
ance of the dog’s pelt. Perhaps “>y is related to == J-4 ‘lock of hair’, Wb. v, 438. 15. Ino Bh, 
Dy 4% (no. 24) the final determinative similarly does not belong to the entire name; if it did, this 
would have appeared in the form 4-4, or the like, as in Janssen’s nos, (1-3, 10, 18-22, 36, 39) and 
nos. (64) and (67) above, but in most cases such a determinative is omitted entirely, since its function 
is supplied by the accompanying representation. It therefore may be concluded that @ belongs to the 
word ' 4 ‘lion’, and the name might accordingly be interpreted as Hmeo-(m)-m: The steering- 
oar (i.e. tail) is that of a lion’, or simply Hmw-mr ‘steering-oar of the lion’. 
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Hry-c a word for ‘infant’ 

In the Semnah Dispatches a group occurs twice (2, 11; 4,7) which Smither renders 7 —\ y¥$ and 
once (2, 11) a similar group for which he gives & ©... 111, Concerning the latter he? points out that 
‘the sign before “4” resembles that transcribed #) in Kah, Pap. 9, 20. 21. 29; 10, 16, 17.20; 13,17. 8". 
In both instances Ary-t follows a reference to a certain number of Medjay-people and is clearly 
connected with the latter. Hry-r, meaning literally ‘the one who is upon the arm’, is apparently a 
term for the infant child carried on the arm. Smither’s reading of the determinative confirms this 
explanation of % ~—y} as an expression for the male and @ © 4) for the female infant. The depiction 
of foreigners carrying their children on their arms is a good illustration of the term. 

Hans GOEDICKE 


Seth as a fool 
Te different contests described in the ‘Contendings of Horus and Seth’ aim at demonstrating the 
capacities of Horus in different ways.? Not only is physical strength ascribed to him,* but with even 
greater emphasis is his superior intellect compared with that of his contestant Seth. This tendency 
is apparent in the homosexual attempt of Seth* when Horus, with the help of Isis, outwits his older 
relative in turning the plot against its inventor. 

Although recognizing his defeat in this intrigue, Seth is still not willing to accept the verdict of 
the court and he therefore proposes another contest.® This time the competition is to be concerned 
with boats, probably planned as a race in vessels built by the contestants.? Seth’s suggestion is very 
specific, namely, to make some _8.¢|]a,-— | — 7. The applied expression is as ambiguous as 
English ‘stone-boat’ or German Steinschiff and can be understood as ‘transport-vessel for stone’ 
as well as ‘transport-vessel of stone’. The ambiguity of the expression leads anew to Seth’s defeat. 
Horus, cleverly, interprets the pun the first way and makes his boat of cedar covering it with plaster. 
Seth, assuming the other meaning, makes his boat of stone and it promptly sinks the moment he 
tries to launch it. Horus, by using timber, does not intentionally deceive Seth but proves his superior 
judgement by properly understanding the ambiguous phrase. The entire scene is certainly no 
competition of magic power® and no such indication is contained in the text. The author of the story 
uses a pun to demonstrate the intellect of Horus and to let Seth appear as a fool. 


Hans GOEDICKE 

t Smither, “The Semnah Dispatches’, JEA 31 (1945), 3-10, pls. II-VI. 

2 Loc, cit. 8, nm. 1. 

§ Despite the different origin and the aetiological nature of the elements used in the composition, the tale is, 
nevertheless, a unit. It demonstrates the maturity of Horus who claims the right of succession as an infant 
against his grown-up relative. Normally, the latter would be the heir and legal successor of his brother if there 
were no mature son. This is evident from the refusal of the Master of the Universe to give Horus the inheritance 
of Osiris (Horus and Seth, 3, 7-8: “You are weak in your limbs. This office is too great for you, the lad, the 
taste of whose mouth is still bad’). Disregarding a possible historical explanation of this point in the way 
Spiegel (Die Erszdhlung vom Streite des Horus und Seth, 7o ff.) sees it, we find here allusions to a specific form 
of inheritance; it is the legal succession of the deceased by his brother in the absence of a mature descendant. 
The institution of the sm-df in the Old Kingdom as found in the regulations of Jmti (Urk. 1, 163-5) points in 
the same direction. There the sn-dt shares the inheritance with the widow of the deceased while no children 
are mentioned. 

4 Horus and Seth, 8, 10 ff.; 9, 8-9. § Ibid. 11, 2 ff. ® Ibid. 13, 4 ff. 

7 The rendering follows Wb. v, 319, 2 while Gardiner (The Chester Beatty Papyri, no. 1, p. 23) translates 
trr ‘to sail around’. Spiegel (op. cit. 53) explains the entire passage as a reference to a fight between boatmen 
as represented in the decoration of the mastabas of the Old Kingdom. The determinative f of trris against 
such an explanation. For fi m ‘to surpass’, cf. Chester Beatty, , 5, 1; Klasens, The Socle Behague, 93. 

8 So Lefebvre, Romans et confes égyptiens, 193. ‘The following transformation into a hippopotamus is not 
related to the preceding event and should be separated. 
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A sportive writing of the interrogative in+-m 


As soon as the interrogative in-++m was no longer considered as a compound of two independent 
elements, a conflated writing could be used, such as {j,«~.' In its phonetic value this spelling 
comes close to Late Egyptian  },—-4) and Coptic a2. While this form points to a fusion of 
the two original elements into one syllable, another highly sportive writing of the Middle Kingdom 
preserves the original in-+-m but no longer considers them two independent elements. The spelling 
in question is IS{ RX and as such is identical with that of the word for ‘skin’. So far I have 
been able to find this spelling three times, twice in the inscription of Hr-wr-R-: 

I. 9-10. VERT. RYI_INAALAL SSI Z SF fo ® “Thereis turquoise in the mountain 
for ever. Who is it who searches at this time?” 

. ri-12. (SALLI AoE RSI Alo? s){R—Zo “Who really is in need of it at this 
miserable time of summer?’ 

A further occurrence dating to the Eleventh Dynasty is contained in the stela of Mntw-htp, son 
of Hpy: 

l. 13. (S{ \-wcH—4 = H,9| ‘Who is alone? O men!’ 

The defining of the object of the question appears to be influenced by the vernacular. It corre- 
sponds to Late Egyptian —{ }, 2¢—, So? Ay ‘Who is the one to whom one shouts?’* Although 
\{ \.& is clearly used as a writing of the interrogative in-+-m, it can hardly be considered more 
than a sportive spelling. 

Hans GOEDICKE 


t Cf. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar’, §§ 227. 3; 496. Hatnub Gr. 20, 10. 

2 Gardiner-Peet—Cerny, Inscriptions of Sinai, 1, pl. xxva; u, 97 f. Other commentaries: Breasted, Ancient 
Records, 1, § 733-8; Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiiche, 86; Loret, Kémi, t (1928), 109-14; Blackman, BIFAO 30 
(1930), 97-101; Wilson in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 229 f. 

) Griffith, ‘Stela of Mentuhetep son of Hepy’, in PSBA 18 (1896), 195 ff. It is hoped to offer a discussion 
of this badly neglected text in the next volume of this Journal. 

+ Amarna, V1, 3°. 
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Agyptische Religion. By Stecrriep Morenz. Die Religionen der Menschheit, ed. C. M. Schroder, Bd. 8. 

Stuttgart, 1960. Pp. xvi+-309. DM. 27. 

Professor Morenz, who holds the chair of Egyptology and of Hellenistic Religions at the Karl-Marx 
University of Leipzig, is already well known to students of Egyptian religion both for his numerous studies 
in learned journals and for his books, among which are Die Geschichte von Joseph dem Zimmermann, Der 
Gott auf der Blume (with J. Schubert), and Heilige Schriften. As an Egyptologist and Coptic scholar who 
has also been trained in the classics and in theology, he comes to his present task with a formidable equip- 
ment, and he has succeeded in providing a fully documented introduction to Egyptian religion in which 
the results of his own recent researches have been embodied as well as those of many other scholars (in 
several cases in studies as yet unpublished), 

Morenz begins by making appreciative references to the books of Erman, Kees, Bonnet, and others; here 
it is only to be regretted that he omits the name of Sethe, whose Lr, ryeschichte remains an important work, 
although few are now prepared to accept its conclusions in fofo even if im singulis. Still, he makes a courteous 
bow to Sethe on p. x, and he refers several times to this work, so that the omission is perhaps not intentional, 
Morenz thus describes his own approach (if the reviewer may freely translate): 


‘I have tried to comprehend Egyptian religion as the belief of the Egyptians. Political, economic, and 
social events have been for me, if I may speak with Goethe, only the “conditions under which the pheno- 
mena appear”. It appeared to me, however, that the centre of the phenomena was the relation between 
man and deity. Therefore I begin with expositions of the gods and their circles of worshippers, and then 
I present researches concerning the way in which the gods operate and the way in which men behave.’ 

The second sentence of this quotation is significant in its indication of a swing away from an emphasis 
which has been strong in previous works by other scholars. Morenz reiterates it after a discussion of sources, 
saying that he has ordered his material according to the phenomena themselves and not in a sequence of 
historical development. His phenomenological plan, as he points out, has the advantage that the choice, 
arrangement, and interpretation of the material are decided by aspects of the subject itself. To make up 
for the inevitable lack of historical perspective in such a treatment he adds at the end a time-chart indicating 
the main developments and the related sources. 

It should not be inferred from this that the book is rigidly ‘phenomenological’ in the sense which the 
word bears in relation to a school of writers on comparative religion, still less in the philosophical sense. 
A striving after a psychological interpretation there certainly is, and a search for ‘inner meaning’ of doctrines, 
myths, and rites; but these qualities are not presumably the monopoly of the school in question, although 
G. van der Leeuw and other members of it have undoubtedly exercised a bencficent influence in the matter. 

In a brief but illuminating chapter on ‘the religious origin of Egyptian culture’ Morenz finds in religion 
the roots of Egyptian art, literature, drama, medicine, astronomy, geography (the earliest maps are those of 
the afterworld), and linguistics; physics and philosophy he sees permanently embedded in the matrix of 
religion and thus powerless to develop in their own right; history revolves around the God-King, and so do 
conceptions of government and administration, a consideration that reminds the author that the Egyptians 
had no word for ‘state’, just as they had none for ‘religion’ itself; and, finally, law is rooted in religion: 
compare the title “Priests of Matat’, ascribed to the viziers in their juridical role, In the growth of all these 
activities, with the exception of physics and philosophy, a progressive secularization is observed. But the 
all-pervading influence of the religious outlook means that a knowledge of it is indispensable for the under- 
standing of any aspect of ancient Egyptian life. Morenz 1s eager to supply a corrective to the view, popular 
ever since it was propounded by Xenophanes, that it was man who created God in his own image. While 
admitting that the view has some validity with regard to the form and function of the gods (e.g. the judge- 
ment of the dead must derive its external pattern from jurisdiction empirically observed), yet he finds 
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religion to be the basically determining factor: it is the society bound together by religion, in other words 
it is the all-presence of God in the world of men, that determines the nascent phases of culture, 

If Morenz would thus appear to be turning the tables on any political or economic determinism, his 
interpretation is far from being an attempt to consider religion in a vacuum. He lays stress, for instance, in 
his third chapter and elsewhere on the fact that Egyptian religion was a ‘national religion’, adding the caveat 
(p. 44, 0. 1) that the ancient Egyptians were scarcely at any time a nation in the modern sense. ‘That they 
became conscious of being a nation among other nations is, however, unquestionable, and there seems no 
valid reason for withholding the term ‘nation’ from them, nor indeed for not applying the term ‘nationalism’ 
to obvious manifestations of their national feeling during, for example, the periods of Persian domination; 
one must, at the same time, be wary of projecting modern doctrines about nationhood into the ancient world. 

Of especial value among the many riches of this book are the discussions of topics which Morenz has 
investigated with some elaboration in previous studies. These include the themes of divine election (p. 112), 
holy writs (chapter X), the Egyptian derivation of the Orphic idea of the cosmic egg (p. 259), the significance 
of the divine triads (pp. 150 ff.), the role of fate (pp. 69 ff.), and several aspects of the mferpretatio Graeca 
(chapter XI). The Greek Isis-Aretalogies are denied an Egyptian original (p. 264), and here Dr. Dieter 
Miiller’s Agypten und die griechischen Isis-Aretalogien is relied on, a painstaking piece of work which the 
present reviewer has been privileged to see in proof. The possible influence of Egyptian ideas on the formal 
aspects of Christian Trinitarianism (pp. 270 f.) is an exciting theme which Morenz has been, perhaps, 
somewhat bold in pressing. His argument, nevertheless, is carefully constructed and it is hoped that his 
thesis will receive the attention it deserves. J. Gwyn GriFFrTHs 


Myth and Symbol in Ancient Egypt. By R. T. Runpte Ciark. London, 1959. 8vo. Pp. 292. Pls. 18. Line 
drawings 40, Chart of Religious Symbols. Map. Price jos. 


This book is one of a series on religions which is entitled Myth and Man. It is thus addressed to the non- 
specialist, although in this case that term must inevitably tend to mean non-Egyptologist, for the book will 
undoubtedly be read by students of religion who have no Egyptian, the more so in that the religion of 
Ancient Egypt still exercises a perennial attraction for many persons. 

The religion of Ancient Egypt is a vast and still comparatively unworked field. Naturally a book of this 
kind must be highly selective if it is to be more than a catalogue. The author has chosen to treat of the 
cosmogonical schemes originating in the Old Kingdom and in the time of the First Intermediate Period, 
and then of the development of the religion of Osiris, rounding off his work with some detailed myths con- 
nected with these same themes. The worship of Amiin as a cosmic deity from the Middle Kingdom onwards 
and the Aten-heresy are both ignored. 

The analogy of modern religions suggests, and the researches of modern psychologists, especially Jung, 
make possible of investigation, the idea that what the texts and pictures show us of the religion of Ancient 
Egypt is not to be interpreted literally but in a psychological sense symbolically. This must not be thought 
of as a return to the nonsense of the days before the hieroglyphs could be read, but as an intelligent use of 
the information now available about the human mind in general and the primitive mind in particular. 

The present book seeks to use such methods and is, in consequence, refreshingly different from the 
average book on Egyptian religion. The author warns the reader that his work is a personal interpretation. 
He endeavours to show that the religion with which he is dealing is not without a logic of its own, although 
one which, coming as it does from the days before the development of philosophy, is strange to us. In a way 
the book is a pioneer investigation, pointing to a road by which it may ultimately be possible to understand 
what the religion of Ancient Egypt meant to the Egyptians themselves and how it appeared to them. 

Throughout it has been sought to make the Egyptians speak for themselves by quoting from the original 
texts, especially the Pyramid Texts and the Coffin Texts. In itself this is an excellent and irreproachable 
method. In his preface, however, the author uses the following words: “The moving rhetoric of the hymns 
and prayers cannot be conveyed in flat literal translation. . . . But the rhetoric and underlying excitement 
may be the most important thing that should be expressed, at least to the non-specialist reader. Hence 
there is need to paraphrase in some places; in others excessive caution leads to complete misunderstanding.’ 
Now this is a most dangerous practice. If the results of anthropology and psychology are to be applied to 
Egyptian religious texts, the translations must be as exact as possible, especially when they are to be used 
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by non-specialist readers. The translations are vigorous, seductive, colourful; they read very well indeed. 
Nevertheless, difficulties are glossed over, words of unknown or uncertain meaning are confidently rendered, 
and the final result owes far too much to the subjective ideas in the author's own mind. 

There is a final chapter on symbols concluded by a list entitled ‘Major Religious Symbols’. This list is 
comprised of a heterogenous collection of very badly drawn signs, some of which could scarcely be described 
as of a major religious character. As a guide to the symbolism found in Egyptian religious pictures and on 
innumerable Egyptian objects it would be of little use. 

As is so often the case with books of a semi-popular kind the notes are relegated to the end and numbered 
by chapters with the result that the maximum difficulty is occasioned to those who wish to refer to them. 
These notes are very brief and include references for the texts translated. So far as was possible with the 
resources immediately to hand I have checked these references and have found a number to be wrong. Some 
I have succeeded in tracking down, but others have eluded me. My comments on the references I list below: 
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Note 24 (ch. I, p. §2.) This should read ‘R. Anthes, Die Felseninschriften von Hatnub’ and not ‘R. 
Anthes, Graffiti von Siut’. 

Note 29 (ch. I, p. 55.) ‘CT v, 166 h’ not ‘CT v, 116 h’. 

Note 37 (ch. I, p. 57.) *Pyr. § 446 ff." not ‘Pyr. § 466 ff." 

Note 41 (ch. I, p. §9.) ‘CT rv 239 b.’ This is wrong. 

Note 42 (ch. I, p. §9.) ‘CT 1v 79 b.’ This is wrong. 

Note 49 (ch. I, p. 67.) ‘Annales du Service, 1943, 299.’ This is wrong. 

Note 1 (ch. II, p. 69.) | The page number should be ‘78’ not ‘32’. 

Note 2 (ch. II, p. 69.) A better reference would be ‘Volten, Ztcet altdgyptische politische Schriften, p. 69". 

Note 4(ch. II, p.7o.) A better reference would be ‘Volten, Zwei altdgyptische politische Schriften, 
p. 76". 

Note 7 (ch. II, p.71.) | The page number should read ‘46' not ‘45’, A better reference would be ‘fEA 
42 (1956) p. 30’. 

Note 17 (ch. II, p.77-) ‘CT’ mt, Sp. 261" not ‘CT rv, Sp. 261’. 

Note 20 (ch. I], p. 80.) ‘CT 1, 160 ff.’ not “CT 1, 161 ff.’ 

Note 24 (ch. I], p. 80.) ‘C7'1, 320d.’ This is wrong. It is probably ‘CT nm, 152 e’. 

Note 30(ch. I],p.85.) ‘CT 11, 240 ¢ ff." This is wrong. 

Note 34 (ch. II, p. 86.) ‘C7’ v1, Sp. 554’ not ‘CT v, Sp. 554’. 

Note 53 (ch. II, p.gs.) ‘CT 1v, 75 aff.’ not ‘CT rv, 98 g ff.’ 

Yote 4(ch. III, p. 100.) ‘CT’ 1, 104." This is wrong. 

Note 10 (ch, III, p. 103.) The volume number in this note should be ‘30’ not °3’. 

Note 12 (ch. II, p. 105.) ” ” " 

Note 13 (ch. III, p. 106.) ” " " 

Note 22 (ch. III, p. 117.) ‘The paragraph number should be ‘628" not ‘629’. 

Note 20 (ch. VII, p. 232.) A better reference would be Zaba, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, p. 26. 

Note 21 (ch. VII, p. 232.) The line number should be ‘204’ not ‘344’. A better reference would be Zaba, 


Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, p. 32. 


In addition the Coffin Text spell number given on page 110 as ‘37’ is wrong. 


C. H. 5S. Spaui. 


Joseph en Egypte: Genése chap. 37-50 4 la lumiére des études égyptologiques récentes, By J, Vercote, Louvain 
Publications Universitaires, 1959. Orientalia et Biblica Lovaniensia, III. Pp. xi+-219; figs. in text, 
8. Price, francs belges 160 (wrappers) or 200 (bound). 
Among the very few books on Egypt and the Bible issued in recent years, this one stands out as a cautious, 


thorough, and constructive treatment of its theme. ‘This work began as a lecture given at various meetings 
of the Netherlands Oriental Society Ex Oriente Lux in 1947-8 and at the Louvain Journées Bibliques in 
1955. When Professor Vergote decided to round out and publish his study, his Old Testament colleague Pro- 
fessor Coppens suggested that he should take into account the documentary hypothesis of the composition 
of the Pentateuch. When Vergote dutifully did so, he came to the remarkable conclusion that Moses was the 
likeliest author of the basic Joseph narrative. 
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The purpose of the book is to illustrate and explain the Egyptian features in the story of Joseph in Egypt 
(Gen. xxxvii-l) in the light of modern Egyptological knowledge. After a brief introduction to the docu- 
mentary hypothesis, Vergote divides his material into eight chapters plus an epilogue, ‘Conclusions’. At the 
head of each chapter, de Vaux’s French translation of the portion of Genesis to be treated is printed in 
romans, italics, and small capitals to distinguish the supposed J(ahwist), E(lohist), and P(riestly) documentary 
sources respectively. Vergote puts his own occasional changes in translation into square half-brackets. The 
Egyptological commentary then follows. 

The content of each chapter is here briefly outlined, with some relevant supplementary observations, 
one or two Western Asiatic sources in particular help to fill in the picture. 

Ch. I. Trade in gums and resins, use of camels in second millennium 8.c., and Semites in Egypt (Gen. 
xxxvii). In common with most commentators V. identifies /oz as ladanum, s*ri, ‘balm of Gilead’, as gum of 
pistacia lentiscus, and m*kd't as gum tragacanth from the bush astralagus. Whether the Genesis references 
to camels in the early to middle second millennium 8.c. are anachronistic or not has been warmly debated 
for almost a generation now. V. considers the mention of them as authentic, that camels were sparingly 
used long before c. 1200 B.c., and commonly thereafter. The reviewer endorses this view and would draw 
attention to the occurrence of camels (GamM-MAL) in a cuneiform tablet list of domestic animals supplied 
with fodder, from Alalakh level VII in the Syria of the eighteenth century p.c.' V. makes good use of the 
New Kingdom evidence for Semitic slaves in Egypt, but curiously dismisses P.Brooklyn 35. 1446 edited 
by Hayes? with one sentence and a note (p. 19 and note 4). Much fuller use could have been made of this 
document and Hayes's commentary. One also misses any reference to Posener’s important review-article,’ 
published in 1957, which notes among other things the evidence for Asiatics in Egypt reaching positions of 
trust under their masters‘—a good parallel to Joseph's advancement under Potiphar in Gen, xxxix. 

Ch. II, on Gen. xxxix: Potiphar’s wife, Joseph's post under Potiphar (fmy-r pr), and the prison in which 
he was incarcerated. With reference to the last point, V. rightly rejects Yahuda’s erroneous identification 
of Heb. sohar, ‘prison’, with Eg. 7vrte (71), Tjaru, Sile. He makes effective use of the Egyptian literary 
evidence on the fate of adulterous wives, showing that Potiphar's wife (Gen. xxxix) and Anup's wife (Tale 
af Two Brothers) both had to lie their way out of a grim death penalty, unsuccessfully in the latter case. 
The fate of Webaoner's wife is a clear example (P.Westcar) as V. brings out. 

Ch. II. The titles and functions of Pharaoh's officers in Gen. xl: 2. 3 (English versions, ‘captain of the 
guard’, ‘chief butler’, ‘chief baker’); the mode of their imprisonment (virtually house-arrest); and the word 
sdris used of these men, usually rendered ‘officer’, but in Semitic very often taken to mean ‘eunuch’. V.'s 
precise identification of the ‘chief butler’ as the royal cupbearer (New Kingdom wor, as defined by Gardiner, 
Onomastica, 1, 43*) fits perfectly. Although V. can produce a variety of bakers, he does not offer a chief 
baker. Such must have existed, but the reviewer has so far failed to find one despite much search; the 
function is perhaps hidden under a less obvious title.* V. proposes to replace the ‘captain of the guard’ 
(far-hattabbahim) by ‘officier de bouche’, English butler (p. 33), the Eg. todpec. ‘This is very attractive but 
not completely convincing. If the rendering ‘captain of the guard’ were retained, referring to the com- 
mander of Pharaoh's bodyguard of ‘retainers’ or ‘braves’, then in Middle Kingdom terms Potiphar might 


1 See Wiseman and Goetze, Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 13 (1959), 29. 37- The Alalakh reference is now 
disputed by Lambert, BASOR no. 160 (rg60), 42-43, who instead offers evidence for knowledge of the 
camel in Sumero-Akkadian lexical lists that originated early in the second millennium 8.c. One may also 
mention camel bones excavated within house ruins at Mari of the pre-Sargonic age (c. 2400 B.c.), Parrot, Syria, 
32 (1955), 323; and the kneeling camel-figurine from Byblos of about the eighteenth century 8.c.in Montet, 
Byblos et l'Egypte (1928), 91 and pl. 52, no. 179. Albright’s captious objection that it has no hump, hence is no 
camel (Journal of Biblical Literature, 64 (1945), 288) is overruled by the simple fact uf a clear socket in the back of 
the figure by which a separate hump and load were once attached, as already seen by de Vaux, Revwe biblique, 56 
(1949), 9, notes 4, 5. Other evidence in the reviewer's forthcoming study (p. 161 n, 7 below). 

2 Hayes, 4 Papyrus of the Late Middle Kingdom in the Brooklyn Museum, New York, 1955. 

} ‘Les Asiatiques en Egypte sous les X1J* et XI1J* Dynasties’, in Syria, 34 (1957), 145-63- Perhaps V.'s 
dating of Joseph to the Eighteenth Dynasty is the cause of his concentration on the N.K. data. 

+ Even performing the funerary rites of offering on some stelae, Posener, op. cit. 154-5. 

§ Helck—Otto, Kleines Warterbuch d. Aegyptologie, 163, suggested “Tischschreiber des Kanigs’, ie. sf tod) 
nsw, which is possible but not an exact equivalent or without difficulties. 
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have been a shd-smew like Sebekkhu' or in New Kingdom usage an idnw nm nyt (nsw) like Amenemhab.* 
The reviewer cannot believe that sdris really means ‘eunuch’ in the Joseph narrative; as V. points out, these 
are not commonly attested in Egypt. Hebrew sdris is commonly identified with Akkadian fa-réf-farri or 
a-rési.4 The latter is a general term for ‘courtier, dignitary, official’, but took on the specialized meaning of 
‘eunuch’, particularly in the first millennium s.c.* After Joseph, sdris never recurs in the Pentateuch,’ but 
(apart from the indecisive 1 Samuel viii, 15) only in books of the eighth to fifth centuries B.c. and later,® 
then clearly as eunuch. The semantic development in the Old Testament would then be parallel with that 
in other Near Eastern texts. The Joseph narrative would appropriately exemplify the early, general mean- 
ing, while the later books, ic. Kings, Jeremiah, etc., give the later, narrower interpretation,’ 

Ch. TV. This and chapter V are the longest, the heart of V.'s book. In a detailed treatment of the title 
Pharaoh, V.'s earliest example of its application to the king’s person is that of Akhenaten's reign (Kahun 
papyri). However, Gardiner, Eg. Gramm. p. 75, cites two possible earlier examples under Tuthmosis ITI (?)® 
and Tuthmosis IV,° while Hayes has recently published an ostracon from the joint reign of Hatshepsut 
and Tuthmosis II] that twice refers to the latter simply as ‘Pharaoh’.'° The rest of the chapter covers: 
interpretation of and allegory in dreams;" "dha borrowed into Hebrew from Egyptian s/ry, ‘papyrus-thicket' ; 
Heb. arfummim, ‘magicians’, from Eg. Ary-tp; relation of latter to the House of Life and his place in the 
priestly hierarchy. All are ably dealt with and comment would be superfluous. 

Ch. FV. Joseph's appointment to high office by the king, his investiture (royal seal, fine linen, and gold 
collar), ‘Abrech’, and the Egyptian names of Joseph, wife, and father-in-law. After noting one or two 
Egyptianisms like sv-t2 underlying Heb. ‘kiss’ for ‘pay homage’,"* and ‘lift hand or foot’, V. endeavours to 
show that, according to the Hebrew narrator, Joseph was appointed Vizier and High Steward of Pharaoh 
(iny-r pr wr in nb-teey) with the honorific title it-ntr, ‘father to Pharaoh’, Gen. xlv, 8 .V. is able to put up a 
good case, though Janssen would make Joseph Chief Mouth (r-fry) directly responsible to the king, and 
very recently Ward has sought to make Joseph a minister for Agriculture directly under the king.“ By putting 
Joseph in the Eighteenth Dynasty (cf. pp. 106-7, 211-12), V. involves himself in the very thorny question of 
multiple viziers in the New Kingdom, a discussion probably more useful to Egyptologists than to Old 
‘Testamentarians. That ‘father to Pharaoh’ reflects it-ntr as honorific ‘king's counsellor’ is very likely—but as 
Joseph is addressing his own purely Semitic brethren at the time, it is at least as likely that this is actually a 
Semitic idiom or at least a Semitic turn of speech to which the Egyptian could be assimilated. For ‘father’ as 
metaphor in Semitic at a later date for provider or counsellor (Joseph being both of these), compare the 
Phoenician and Hittite Hieroglyphic texts of Asitawa(n)das in Cilicia (late eighth century 8.c.). As provider, 
‘Baal made me father and mother to the Danunites. I have restored the Danunites .. . (who)... had every- 


' Compare Faulkner, JEA 39 (1953), 38-39. ? Faulkner, op. cit. 44. 46. 

3 Jensen, Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie, 7, 174, and many others since; Sumerogram, LU.SAG. 

* Compare Ebeling—Meissner, Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 1, 453 (§ 19) and 459 (§ §); also ibid. m, 485, 
where ‘eunuch’ in the early second millennium is expressed directly by girsegiim (Gir.se.ca, also originally 
‘courtier’), and only usually later (e.g. Neo-Assyrian Empire) by fa-réfi, this passing on into Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Arabic with the meaning ‘eunuch’ (Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew-English Lexicon, 710). It is not at all 
certain whether any or some of the fa-réfi at the Hittite court in the fourteenth—thirteenth centuries B.c. were 
eunuchs; against it, E. von Schuler, Hethitische Dienstanwetsungen (Graz, 1957), 34-35 and Goetze, Kleinasien 
(1957)—<d., 169; in favour, Gilterbock, Oriens, 10 (1957), 361 (LU.Sac), cf. Goetze, 7. Cun. Stud. 13 (1959), 66 

3 Castrated persons are there denoted by other terms, cf. Brown, Driver, Briggs, loc. cit. 

6 Isaiah, Kings, Jeremiah, Daniel, Esther, etc. 

7 ‘The fact that the sdris Potiphar has a wife would support this early general meaning. 

§ Mond—Myers, Temples of Armant, 160 and pl. 93, 5. 

9 BLM. stela 148, Hierog. Texts BM. vu, pls. 43-44. 

© FEA 46 (1960), 41. 42; no. 14, rf. § and 11, pls. XI-XIa. 

"™ One may add a reference here to the valuable study by Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Ancient Near East, 1956, and to the essays on dreams in Egypt and elsewhere published in Sources Orientales II. 
Les Songes et leur interprétation, 1959. 

'* ‘That Vergote, pp. 96-97, and the reviewer (Expository Times, 69, 1 (1957), 30) reached the same solution 
independently is gratifying, though other, Hebraic, possibilities still exist. 

8 FEOL 14 (1955/6), 66 ff. ‘4 Journal of Semitic Studies, 5 (1960), 144-50. 
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thing ‘good and plenty to eat and well-being’.’ As counsellor, ‘Yea, every king considered me his father 
because of my righteousness and my wisdom and the kindness of my heart’* Muchearlier (eighteenth cen- 
tury B.C.) itis just possible that these usages were attested in the Mari texts.? V. makes a good case for inter- 
preting the old crux ‘Abrech’ (Gen, xli, 43) as imperative with prothetic i from the Semitic verb brh, ‘kneel’, 
‘pay homage’, borrowed by Late-Egyptian.* 

For the Egyptian names, V. naturally retains the universally admitted Pi-di-p?-re for Potiphar/ phera, 
and adopts Spiegelberg’s Jre-s-n-Nt for Asenath, relying like him on the doubled » of LXX (Asenneth). 
The Hebrew, however, is only pointed for a single », and the reviewer will present Egyptian equivalents 
for this elsewhere. V.'s explanation of Zaphenath-paaneah is a real four de force, but does not convince this 
reviewer. Of the many previous attempts,’ V. discusses only two: Steindorff’s (Dd-p:-nir-it-f-rnbh) and 
Yahuda’s (Df:-n-tz pz-rnh). Yahuda's suggestion was not only unparalleled but also grammatically open to 
objection. Steindorff’s explanation has become standard in many commentaries almost to the point of 
unjustifiable dogmatism; though phonetically and grammatically good, it is unsuitable semantically (a birth- 
name) and chronologically is too late; and it is refreshing that V. is prepared to challenge it. Noting the dis- 
cordances between Heb. and LXX, he assumes that they are both partly corrupt and produces his own 
eclectic form from them ($-s-1-t-r-m-p-n-A) which gives him a good Late-Eg. P: s nty tm:fnv ih(t), ‘the man 
who knows things’. V. admits that this is unparalleled but counters this by pointing out that many of the 
names in Ranke are likewise unique.’ A more serious objection is that V.'s explanation depends so heavily 
on subjective emendation of both Heb, and LXX. A satisfactory solution requiring little or no emendation 
is always preferable; I hope in the near future to propose? new equivalents for Zaphenath-paaneah and 
Asenath that are at once good Egyptian in form, grammar, and application and yet stick close to the Hebrew 
text. 

Ch. VI. Competently covers Gen. xlii-xliv, including Eg. and Heb. terms for spies, forms of address, 
forms of oath (a useful contribution), the interpreter, payment in silver, and cup-divination. 

Ch. VIL. V. supports Gardiner and Couroyer against Montet that Goshen is not yet attested in Egyptian 
texts, But the phrase ‘land of Ramesses’ is not really an anachronism as is so often alleged (e.g. by V., 
p. 186) because it is the wording of the later narrator and is ot put into the mouth of either Joseph or the 
Pharaoh. V. gives brief consideration to the Egyptian dislike of foreigners (shepherds); on Joseph's agrarian 
policy (Gen. xlvii, 13-26) he rightly observes that the text does not state that the priests paid no taxes but 
only that they were exempt from Joseph's 20 per cent. levy. 

Ch. VIII. V. quickly disposes of the embalmment of Jacob and the Egyptian ideal life span of 110 years 
as exemplified by Joseph. 


t Phoen. text, Rosenthal in Pritchard, Anc. NE. Texts (1955), 499; Hittite Hieroglyphic, Bossert, Oriens, 1 
(1948), 170, etc. Compare also King Kilamuwa of Sam’‘al who was ‘father’, . . . ‘mother’, . . . “brother’, in 
Anc. N.E. Texts, 500-1. 

2 Phoen., Anc. N.E. Texts, 500; Hitt., Oriens, 2 (1949), 99, ete. 

) The ‘fathers of Idamaras’ (Dossin, Syria, 19 (1938), 109) are probably tribal rulers, perhaps also counsellors 
of king of Idamaras? Perhaps also compare Dossin, Archives Royales de Mari, 1, 1959, letter 12, line 8: ‘this 
man is a member of the house of the wise’ (lit. ‘fathers’), though one should note that yon Soden, Orientalia, 
21 (1952), 77, reads slightly differently. 

+ His objection to Spiegelberg’s ib-r-k, ‘attention!’ (Randglossen, 14-18), following Breasted, that it would 
be a singular imperative addressed to people in the plural is not so serious as at first appears. The imperative 
singular can readily be used in addressing a crowd to emphasize the individual responsibility of each one 
present to respond to the command(s). The judicious mingling of singular and plural imperatives in Deutero- 
nomy is a classic example. The real advantage of i-brk, ‘do homage’, over ib-r-k, ‘attention !’, is that it is a clear 
command to do something, not just a vague ejaculation of warning (as partly seen by V., p. 140). 

8 Of which the main ones are listed by V., pp. 151-2. 

® However, V.’s name is not just unique but has no good partial parallels even (no p: s- names or pi s nfy- 
names); Ranke, Personennamen, 1, 278-9. 247 and 1, 311-12, has names beginning with s (no article), but 
nearly all short and theophorous, hardly any sentence-names except one or two of Old Kingdom date (much 
too early). 

7 A little study entitled The Joseph Narrative and its Egyptian Background will ,it is hoped, be published 
shortly after the appearance of this review. 

B oe20 Y 
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Subjects not dealt with by V. include the coat of many colours or long tunic; wagons and chariots; horses 
in the Nile valley; these points will be treated by the reviewer elsewhere. 

Conclusions. V. reviews his findings to see whether they indicate a date for the Joseph story. Most of these 
would fit most appropriately into the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, Therefore V. very reasonably 
considers that the Nineteenth Dynasty would be a suitable date of composition for the basic Joseph narra- 
tive: as this is—for a multitude of reasons that cannot be gone into here—also the general date of Moses, 
the suggestion of V. that he was the author concerned is in itself unobjectionable." But, as V. admits, several 
of his ‘indicators’ cannot exclude a later date, either because they survive into the Late Period of Egyptian 
history, or because there is insufficient evidence to show whether they survived or were supplanted. ‘That 
‘Abrech’ is specifically New Kingdom and replaced by r-¢s in the Late Period would be one point in V.’s 
favour.? Certain subtleties in the narrative best explained by the assumption that the author had lived in 
Egypt would be a further such point V. devotes about a page to the date of Joseph himself; he rather 
favours the Eighteenth Dynasty. The reviewer prefers to place Joseph in the Second Intermediate Period, 
but his detailed reasons, both Egyptian and Western Asiatic, must be given elsewhere. 

One last point cannot be passed over here without at least a brief comment: the documentary theory of 
literary criticism on the composition of the Pentateuch. 

Vergote is one of the very few Egyptologists to have seriously concerned himself with the documentary 
theory, When confronted by its intricacies, most Egyptologists understandably either pass it by (not wish- 
ing to be damned by the pious for propagating ‘higher criticism’, or to incur ostracism of the Old Testament 
scholars by opposing it), or else give it the benefit of the doubt. The purpose of the theory is to explain the 
origin of supposed repetitions, doublets in the narrative, and variations in style by conflation from prior 
‘documents’. The criteria whereby these ‘documents’ are distinguished are largely lexicographical: e.g. 
differing terms for deity (viwH/Elohim), persons (Israel/Jacob)," groups (Ishmaelites/Midianites,’ places 
(Sinai/Horeb),$ and common nouns (Jiphdh;"amdh, *bondmaid/handmaid’);? varying use of two forms of the 
first person singular pronoun ("dni/"dndkt)."° 

It is much to be regretted that this theory has been accorded uncritical credence by Egyptologists and 
other Orientalists not concerned with the details of Old Testament studies, instead of its being subjected to 
close critical scrutiny, The theory has been developed in a vacuum without any reference to the relevant 
contemporary literatures of Canaan, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the rest of Western Asia, to see how they 


' A conclusion, in fact, reached entirely independently by the reviewer in his own unpublished study. 

2 A point overlooked, e.g. by Eissfeldt in his opposition to V.’s Moses-hypothesis, OLZ 55 (1960), 39-46. 

’ Again not noted by Eissfeldt (Mosaiophobia?). A third point, not invoked by V., is that the term ‘land of 
Ramesses’ for Goshen (in the general region of Tanis and Qantir) would be inappropriate after the Twentieth 
Dynasty, when the ‘fields of Tanis* became customary both in Egyptian (sht-Den) and in Hebrew (icdé-So'an 
Ps. Ixxviit, 12. 43). 

* Simply accepted by Peet, Egypt and the O.T. (1922), 18-19, 29-32, and Spiegelberg, Der Aufenthalt Israelsim 
Aegypten, 1994. 

5 In point of fact, virtually all these supposed doublets, etc., are like things that occur in Egyptian and other 
texts, are often complementary not duplicative, and sometimes merely the illegitimate product of the theory 
itself. On the imaginary clashes in the Flood-Story (5. R. Driver, Genests (Westm. Comm.) (1920), iii; A. 
Bentzen, Introduction to O.T. 11 (1952), 24) compare the reactions of Assyriologists and Semitists; Heidel, 
Gilgamesh Epic and O.T. Parallels (Chicago, 1954), 245-7, and W. J. Martin, Stylistic Criteria and Analysis of 
the Pentateuch (1955), 15-16. Abraham and Isaac's repeated deceit over their wives has been taken as otiose 
repetition with multiple narratives (Oesterley-Robinson, Intr. to Books of O.T. 30, on Gen. xii, 13; xx, 2 ff.; 
xxvi, 7), blandly ignoring the verse Gen. xx, 13 (Abram's set policy) and the para-repetitions of history—are 
Tuthmosis I and ILI ‘doublets’ because they both raided to the Euphrates and both left stelae there? It is 
perversity to invent difficulties to prop up 4 theory. 

6 "These pairs are J(ahwist) and E(lohist) respectively; V., 5; Driver, op. cit. xiii; Bentzen, op. cit. 27-28, 47 
(Reuel/Jethro). 

? North in Rowley, Old Testament and Modern Study (1951), 80; Driver, op. cit. 325; also Canaanites and 
Amorites, Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das A.T. (1956), 217, and Driver, Intr. to Lit, of O.T. (1913), 119. 

® Driver, Genesis, xiii; Bentzen, op. cit. 47. 

* See refs. in preceding note. © Driver, loc. cit. 
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work—a regrettable omission of some magnitude, because Hebrew literature shows very close external 
stylistic similarities to the other Near Eastern literatures, even when linguistically unrelated. 

The artificiality of the criteria used becomes apparent as soon as one moves from the Hebrew to the 
other parallel texts and literatures. If we take the various suggested criteria and confront them with the 
evidence, their validity is shown to have little if any support: 

(a) Multiple terms for deity. Ukhernofret in his well-known Berlin stela' refers to Osiris by three names and 
a fixed epithet (Wsir, Wnn-nfr, Hnty-Imntyw, Nb-3bdw) besides various combinations of these; and other 
vocabulary can be associated with the names. But any Egyptologist who attempted to use these to find four 
conflated documents or strata embedded in whole or in fragments in Ikhernofret's narrative, say O, W, K, 
N,? would be greeted with derision by his colleagues, and rightly so. 

(b) Double personal names. In Egypt, of course, these are legion. An appropriate example is the late Nine- 
teenth-Dynasty High Priest of Amn, Rome-Roy, once thought by some early Egyptologists to be two 
different people until Lefebvre clearly showed? that ‘they’ were but one, some monuments bearing one 
name, others the other, and some using both alternately* or inconsequentially.* 

(c) Group names. The Palestinian foe of Sebekkhu and his master Sesostris III® is called Mntyte-Stt, 
‘bedouin of Asia’, Rint, ‘Syria(ns)’, and ‘smo, ‘Asiatics’, three terms in a few short lines. 

(d) Places. Meneptah’s Israel stela? uses four terms or five for Memphis (Mn-nfr, Inbwo, Inb-hd, Inb-hk:, 
Htwt-k:-Pth), and two for Egypt (Kmt, T?-mri). 

(e) Common nouns. Mention of the five terms for boats, some general, some specialized, in the new Kamose 
stela should suffice.* 

(f) Personal pronoun. Compare the mixed use of Middle-Eg. (-i) and Late-Eg. (pry-i) possessives in 
Horus and Seth (P.Chester Beatty I).° These might indicate an incomplete Late-Eg. revision of a Middle- 
Eg. version—but could never serve to separate the constituent elements of conflated Middle and Late 
Egyptian versions. Nor is all this peculiar to Egypt. In the Babylonian ‘Creation’-Epic, three deities bear 
double names;'° in a text about Gyges, Assurbanipal of Assyria happily uses two terms, rakbu and mdr-iipri, 
for ‘messenger’, ‘envoy’.'' But these facts, and many others, do not force our Assyriologists to look for cor- 
responding ‘documents’. And in Ugaritic (N.-Canaanite), just as in a Hebrew text, two forms of the first 
person singular pronoun can occur in a single tablet'*—a mere stylistic or deictic variation to the Ugaritist. 
Similar observations can be made about all such phenomena, severally and in conjunction. Nor is the 
reviewer alone in his scepticism;'? the well-known Orientalist C. H. Gordon has, quite independently, 
reacted similarly." 

The patience of readers of the Journal must not be further trespassed on here; suffice it to remark that 


! Sethe, Aeg. Lesestiicke, 70-71. 

2 O for Osirist, W for Wennofrist, K for Khentamentist, and N for the Neb-Abdjuist. The reviewer possesses 
a very neat ‘analysis’ of Ikhernofret's text to ‘account for’ its repetitions and doublets. 

1 Histoire des Grands Prétres (1929), 149-3- 

4 Idem, Inscriptions, Romé-Rof et Amenhotep (1929), texts nos. 1, 5, 13- 

5 Op. cit., text no, 16. 6 Sethe, op. cit. 82-83; Peet, Sebekkhu. 7 Petrie, Six Temples, pls. 13-14. 

® The words chrec, imec, brto, mk, and dit respectively; the stela, Habachi, Ann. Serv. 53 (1955), 195-202; 
Hammad, Chron. d'Eg. 30/no. 60 (1955), 198-208. 

® Gardiner, Library of A. Chester Beatty (1931), 11; Old Testament scholars would profit from Gardiner’s 
comments on the inconsistencies of this essentially unitary tale, pp. 10-13. 

© Ea is also Nudimmud (tablets I, IV), Tiamat is ‘Mother Hubur’ (tablets I, I, ITI), Marduk is Bel (tablet 
IV); non-Babylonists can still observe this, e.g., in Heidel’s rendering in The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 1954). 

™ Ungnad, Grammatik des Akkadischen (1949), 138-9, or with English translation, King, First Steps in 
Assyrian (1898), 81-87. 

2 Texts 49, 51, 67, in Gordon’s numbering, Ugaritic Manual, 11, 1955. 

13 An example of the arbitrariness of documentary methods can be seen on p. 9 of Vergote with n- 1. He 
would substitute ‘Judah’ for ‘Reuben’ in Gen. xxxvii, 21 purely in the interests of the theory. If the text does 
not willingly provide two different main actors for J and E, then it must be forced to! In point of fact, there is 
no shred of textual evidence to support any such emendation. 

4 Inhis Ugaritic Literature (1949), 6-7, 132; Hebrew Union College Annual, 26 (1955), 67. 96-97; Christianity 
Today, 4 (1959), 131-4. 
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even the most imposing and respected theories (as this one certainly is) are but stepping-stones to higher 
things, and must give way to facts; Old Testament studies cannot be exempted from this inexorable law of 
change any more than the other, more objective, Near Eastern disciplines. 

Tribute must again be paid to Professor Vergote for producing a useful study that will benefit not only 
Old Testament students but also his Egyptological colleagues. K. A. KrrcHen 


Service des Antiquités de I’ Egypte. Fouilles a Saggarah, La Pyramide a Degrés. Tome IV. Inseriptions gravées 
sur les vases. 1° fascicule: Planches, By P. Lacau and J.-Px. Laver. Institut francais d’archéologie 
orientale, 1959. vii+25 plates; ix--z0 pp. No price given. 

The present fascicule contains the plates of the publication of the engraved vessels found in the Step 
Pyramid. This publication was first envisaged in 1939, but owing to the illness and death of Macramallah, 
its first editor, and the upheavals of the last war and of the Suez crisis in 1956, its appearance has been much 
delayed, As pointed out by Lauer in the preface, the commentary on the inscriptions, by the hand of Lacau, 
should have appeared in the same volume, and it was already set up in type at the Institut printing-works 
in Cairo when the Suez affair put a complete stop to printing and proof-correcting. The authors have there- 
fore wisely decided to publish the plates of the new volume at once, so as to make them accessible to scholars; 
the commentary on the inscriptions is to appear in a second fascicule. 

‘The generic term ‘vases’ covers a series of stone jars, bowls, and stands, intact, reconstructed, or frag- 
mentary, of which the prevailing shapes are set out on pls. I and IT; it should be remarked here that pls. I- 
VII consist of line-drawings, while pls. 1-25 are photographic. Pls. I1I-VII are devoted to the inscriptions 
engraved on the vessels, of which a large number includes the names of various kings of the First-Second 
Dynasties; some hitherto unidentified royal names also occur, as well as those of various private persons. 
The photographic plates are excellent. This publication provides us with a few more documents relating to 
the carliest dynasties, as well as posing fresh problems as to the historical position of the unidentified 
monarchs, and it is to be hoped that the promised commentary by Lacau will not be long delayed. There is 
yet much to be learned about the early days of the Egyptian monarchy, and the enforced interruption in 
1956 not only of this work, but also of our Society's excavations at Saqqara, is greatly to be deplored. 

R, O. FAULKNER 


The Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, By Ricarno A, Camrnos. Analecta Orientalia, vol. 37. Rome, 1958. 4to. 

Pp. xxiv-+-218. Price $17. 

The Twenty-second Dynasty, which is said by Manetho to be of Bubastis, although on what grounds is 
not known, is composed of a line of kings who are of Libyan extraction. The records of this dynasty are few 
and the accounts inscribed on the Bubastite Gate at Karnak are amongst the most important of them. They 
record the activities of a certain Prince Osorkon who flourished during the reigns of Takelothis I and 
Shoshenk IIT, and have hitherto been referred to as ‘annals’, but Caminos now much more aptly describes 
them as ‘chronicles’. 

Prince Osorkon, the eldest son of Takelothis I] and Queen Karomama, was born before this pair in- 
herited the throne. In year 11 of Takelothis IT (837 B.c.) he was already governor of Upper Egypt, high 
priest of Amiin, and a general, while fifty-two years later he is recorded in the 49th year of Shoshenk III 
(784 n.c.) as still being high priest of Amiin, so that he must have attained high executive office while still 
in his twenties and have lived to be at least 70. 

Prince Osorkon appears to have exercised his functions from a fortress, known to be closely connected 
with the Twenty-second Dynasty, situated on the eastern bank of the Nile opposite el-Hiba some 32 kilo- 
metres south of Ninsu or Herakleopolis Magna. Here he commanded the army of Ninsu, doubtless a body 
of Libyans on whom his real power depended. His function of high priest of Amiin he exercised by going to 
Thebes on all necessary occasions, and in fact he is described as being as regular in his attendance upon his 
priestly duties as the moon in its course. The prince had to suppress a rebellion in Thebes in the year 11 of 
"Takelothis II and another in year 15, which seems to have dragged on for years and to have involved fighting 
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all over Egypt. Even his tenure of office as high priest of Amiin was not without interruption, for at one 
period a certain Harsiése held the office. I get the impression that, in Thebes at least, native claimants, 
perhaps with hereditary rights to the high-priesthood, were at the bottom of the rebellions. 

The prince certainly had a long career, but it had many ups and downs, and despite being the eldest son 
clearly expecting to succeed to the throne, he suffered the disappointment of being passed over for reasons 
that are unknown to us but which Caminos suggests may be connected with the settlement of the troubles 
associated with the rebellion of the year 15. Despite the disappointment, the records indicate a loyalty to the 
dynasty on the part of Prince Osorkon which has an unusual ring of genuineness. 

Such, briefly, are the important historical aspects of this chronicle, which was published by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago in 1954 under the title of the Bubastite Portal, and is now translated 
in full for the first time by Caminos. 

The text is in a terribly mutilated state, but Caminos has spared no effort to overcome the difficulties 
consequent upon this and has undoubtedly extracted the last ounce of meaning possible. 'To do this he has 
not only brought to bear every resource of grammatical analysis, but has not been content merely to rely on 
the Chicago text. Instead, he has subjected the actual wall to an exacting examination both by day and by 
light at night, and has ransacked the published and unpublished records of the last 150 years for older 
copies of parts of the inscriptions. This has resulted in the text used by Caminos as the basis of his trans- 
lation being a not inconsiderable improvement over the Chicago facsimile. Caminos prints all his improve- 
ments or variant suggestions in hieroglyphs so that it is possible for the reader to gather them together, write 
them into the published facsimile, and so obtain a copy of the improved text as used for the translation, 
This I have found myself compelled to do, but I cannot help feeling that it is a pity that Caminos did not 
himself provide his book with plates containing this text which would open out so as to be visible while 
studying the translation. 

The translation is made section by section and is the subject of a most painstaking commentary. It leaves 
nothing to be desired in that every difficulty is fully discussed. Particularly excellent is the ingenious way 
in which parallel sentences and phrases from other texts have been sought out to elucidate and defend the 
interpretations adopted. A wealth of references is provided at every point and often adds considerably to 
those available from other sources. The book is indeed a mine of information and help for all students of late 
texts. In this respect its value is enhanced by the provision of a vocabulary equipped with meanings and full 
references. 

The book is also provided with a consecutive translation and a concluding general historical essay giving 
the author's conclusions as to the significance and context of the events narrated in the chronicle. In addition 
there is an excellent general index, a list of contents, an extensive list of bibliographical references, and a 

reface. 
: In my opinion Caminos has produced a book thoroughly to be recommended and one that it 1s no exag- 
geration to say is even indispensable to all who work with late texts. 
C. H. 5. Spaune 


The Rock Tomb of Irw-ks-Pth. By Borts DE Racuewittz. Leiden, 1960. Pp. 30, with 28 plates and a coloured 
frontispiece. Price 25 guilders. 

The subject of this volume is a tomb of unusual interest, to be dated, probably, to the late Sixth Dynasty 
or the early First Intermediate Period. It lies to the south of the Unas causeway at Saqqara and is one of a 
group of rock-cut tombs discovered in the early years of the last war. It was made for a royal butcher, 
Irukaptah, who was also called Khenu, The decoration of the tomb contains a number of unusual scenes, 
including one of boats and one of butchery showing the flaying of an ox. ‘The artistic quality of the repre- 
sentations is for the most part poor, but the scenes possess a certain liveliness and a wealth of colour which 
makes them particularly interesting. An unusual feature of the tomb is a series of high relief representations 
of the deceased set in shallow niches. 

A monument as interesting as this tomb deserves a full and careful publication, but the present volume in 
no way provides what is wanted. In the first place the plates are inadequate. They are entirely photographic 
and, as the tomb is narrow, many of the photographs have been taken at oblique angles. Some of the 
plates therefore present a distorted effect. Furthermore, as the decoration of the tomb 1s often faint or 
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damaged, the details of the various scenes are not easily to be seen, Only careful line-drawings would provide 
the student with the important information contained in the painted representations. It must be admitted 
that it would not be easy to make line-drawings in a tomb in such poor condition as this, but the task is not 
impossible and infinitely worthwhile. 

The texts in the tomb are not very extensive and provide little information beyond the titles of the owner 
of the tomb, They are reproduced in the main body of the volume in line-drawings which give the impression 
of being facsimiles, but which are in fact not such. Comparison between the drawings and the photographs 
is not always easy because the piecemeal character of the plates rarely allows a whole text to be seen in one 
and the signs are not always clearly visible on the plates. The following corrections, however, have been 
noted: 

Page to: The = in the title i--r nse (omitted in the drawing) is clearly visible on pl. VIL, 2. 

Page 25: In the name of the deceased on the right jamb of the false door, the sign | (omitted in the 

drawing) is clearly visible on pl. XXIII. 

In a number of places de Rachewiltz has misunderstood the texts or omitted words in his translations. 
The titles of the deceased are wrongly given in a number of particulars. The principle title, kbjee feot-rhs 
(perhaps Awt-di might be a better reading of {4,) pr-rs is ‘butcher of the slaughter-house of the palace’, not 
‘butcher of the main property of the palace’, In using the latter translation the author has accepted the 
translation of the title Abhse feot-rrt given by Junker, Giza, x1, 146. The group } — does not mean ‘royal 
overseer’ and is not to be read iry néw but it-r mie. The group ir-r, normally meaning ‘breakfast’ (literally 
‘washing the mouth’), is not known to me as a component element of titles. As such it most probably means 
literally ‘he who washes the mouth’, i.e. ‘the provider of breakfast’, and the two titles held by Irukaptah, 
ir-r no and it-r néto hewt-rhé (or dé) probably mean ‘provider of the king’s breakfast’ and ‘provider of the 
king's breakfast, of the slaughter-house’. In the collocation ir-r niw kbhqw, two titles are probably to be read, 
not one: ‘provider of the king's breakfast and butcher’. 

On page 14, nfr in the phrase hip-f nfr fer wreot nfrt hppt imsh has been overlooked. Translate: ‘that he may 
walk beautifully upon the beautiful roads which the honoured one walks’ (not ‘on which the Honoured 
Ones walk"), On page 20, a group has been omitted from the translation, and other improvements can be 
made, From krs-ti-f, translate: ‘that he may be buried in the necropolis, in the western desert, when he has 
grown old beautifully, the one honoured by the Great God, ete.’ 

The west wall of the tomb contains a false door stela with conventional texts for Irukaptah, and for some- 
one called Khenu. De Rachewiltz takes this Khenu to be a member of the family of Irukaptah, but it is 
more likely that Khenu and Irukaptah are one and the same person. The name Khenu occurs on the upper 
lintel, the lower lintel, and the left jamb; that of Irukaptah on the panel between the lintels, on the drum, 
and on the right jamb. All the titles accompanying the name Khenu are ones held by Irukaptah and the 
identification is clinched by the fact that the representation at the bottom of each jamb contains a standing 
figure of a man accompanied by a smaller figure of a boy named ‘his eldest son Ptahshepses’. The man shown 
on the right jamb must be Irukaptah and the man on the left jamb must be Khenu. As they share Ptahshepses 
in common as ‘eldest son’ it must be concluded that Khenu is another name of Irukaptah. 

‘The volume contains a reasonably detailed description of the decorations in the tomb, but lacks references 
to comparative material elsewhere. There is no proper account of the colours which are preserved to a large 
extent in the scenes, The texts are presented with no commentary and there is no index, It is a great pity 
that an important tomb which has waited twenty years for publication after discovery (and which has 
deteriorated considerably during this time) should be so indifferently treated. T. G. H. James 


Die Stellung des Kinigs im Alten Reich. By Hans GOEDICKE (Agyptologische Abhandlungen, Band 2). 

Wiesbaden, 1960. Pp. 95. No price given. 

The method of inquiry employed by Dr. Goedicke in this interesting monograph is unusual, and although 
it initially appears to be uncertainly based, it turns out to be unexpectedly fruitful. His purpose is to dis- 
cover whether the different ways by which the king is referred to in texts of the Old Kingdom, throw any 
light on the nature of kingship during that period. In an introductory section he points out that the king 
with the concept of kingship occupies a central position in the Egyptian concept of state. ‘The nature of this 
kingship received its first formulation during the Old Kingdom and it would be profitable to examine in 
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what this formulation consists, Goedicke notes that the king was in himself an expression of divinity and 
that this idea was inherent in the conception of Egyptian kingship, although it was not necessarily a part of 
the individual king himself as a living, human person. By making an inquiry into the relations between the 
king and his subjects, useful facts might emerge about the nature of the kingship. Such an inquiry, however, 
could not be undertaken with the divine-royal Pyramid Texts as its subject-matter, because the king in 
these texts is a dead king who is already beyond any possible relationship with his subjects. Other texts do 
not contain explicit statements about this relationship, but something useful might emerge from an examina- 
tion of the inscriptions of private persons and from the references they contain to the kings. In these texts 
the king is referred to in a number of different ways, such as néte, nb, hm, and by the name tn a cartouche. 
Can any distinctions be drawn between these usages? Do any apply only to the king in respect of his ‘earthly 
sphere’ (which is personal) and others only to his divine aspect (which is more abstract)? Goedicke’s method 
is to examine in detail the various terms used to refer to the king and he concentrates his inquiry on those 
examples to be found in Urkunden 1, with only occasional references to inscriptions published elsewhere. 
The summary results of his inquiry are worth noting in detail: 

1, n-Sw-bity NN. This method of referring to the king is used when the intention is to speak of him not 
as an individual, a simple human person, but as the embodiment of ruling power. In this respect the king ts 
raised above the limits of ordinary human life and is shown to be the lord of Egypt and the incorporation 
of divine kingship. 

2, née. ‘The king in his function as mito is not only the ruler but also the representative of justice and legal 
order (mrt); at the same time he is god incarnate on earth. Apart from the simple uses of nétw in texts which 
illustrate this aspect of royalty ,the use of the word in the titles of officials provides further indication of its signifi- 
cance. Such officials have duties connected with the exercise of sovereign rights per se. ‘The significance of 
the word is the same in a phrase like wd (mn) méw. The king as nso is the centre of the administration of 
the state; the word nsw does not, however, include within its meaning the physical person of the king. 

3. Av. This term is rare in non-religious private texts, but in its occasional uses in such texts it represents 
the divine immanent power of the king. It is determined by the divine determinative }. This sense covers 
to a large extent the same scope as mtv, but the two terms are not precisely the same. 

4. nir—a very rare term for the king in private texts, one very significantly never used for the living king. 
It is, on the other hand, constantly used in the Pyramid Texts to refer to the dead king, One possible use 
of the term is in the inscription of Isy, a nomarch of Edfu (published by Edel, ZAS 79, 13), where the king 
referred to as nir pn is certainly dead. 

g. nb, Clear cases of the use of this word to refer to the king are not common. It is found both undeter- 
mined and determined by }, the latter form occurring from the reign of Isesi and becoming more frequent 
in the Sixth Dynasty. It is another term not used of the human person of the king but of him as lord of 
Egypt. In this it is parallel in usage to nstv. Its use in the late Old Kingdom seems in some way to be con- 
nected with the change in the concept of the king which became particularly marked in the Sixth Dynasty, 
From an examination of its uses it seems to have apparently some connexion with Lower Egypt. 

6. ity, Cases where this word is used of the king seem to be confined to inscriptions of the Sixth Dynasty. 
Examples are always determined by and again the emphasis seems to be not on the personal, human 
character of the king, but on his general, divine nature. It seems to be used in a manner similar to nd. 

7. 4m. This is the principal term used to refer to the king as an individual person. The king as hen is the 
king who does things. Goedicke cites an instructive example from the inscription of Senedjemib-inty 
(Urk. 1, 60, 3-6) in which that official describes various favours conferred by the king (4m) and in the 
presence of the king (/tm) and then adds ‘never was the like done for any man in the presence of a king 
(nsw)'. Here nso is used in a general sense of king and not of any particular king. On the other hand, jim is 
always used of particular kings and always when the king is referred to ‘in action’. It is therefore the term 
always used with verbs of specific action like dd, rdi, hv), It is a word that never occurs in the Pyramid Texts, 
for it refers to the bodily manifestation of the king as an individual. 

8. fm in combination with another word is used in two ways: 

(a) hm n NN (with or without n-sw-hity), which may be used of living or dead kings, in the case of the 

former the name being followed by emf gf. It is again a form used when specific royal acts are being 
described. The usage seems to start in the Sixth Dynasty and although there are cases in which Fifth 
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Dynasty kings are so referred to, it can be shown that the inscriptions concerned were composed 
during the Sixth Dynasty and that the references are retrospective. Goedicke considers it is significant 
that this development should have occurred when it did, because it was during the Sixth Dynasty 
that the Egyptian king came to be regarded more as an individual and less as the human embodiment 
of a divine order. 

(6) fm n nb, a usage first employed in the Fifth Dynasty in cases where née might well have been used. 
Its significance therefore seems likely to be the same as or similar to that of msv, that is, of the king 
as god incarnate, 

g. The king's name by itself in a cartouche occurs not infrequently in earlier inscriptions and it is not 
easy to see any common reason for this use. From an examination of the examples it emerges that this method 
of reference is reserved for dead kings and for pre-Sixth Dynasty kings. It is used of the king as a ruler and 
as an individual rather than as the divine embodiment of the idea of kingship. It is, in fact, apparently the 
precursor of the form Am NN, which, as has been seen above, became common in the Sixth Dynasty. No 
simple reason for the change is apparent. 

In a final section Goedicke concludes that different ways were used to refer to the king, depending on 
the period and on the intention of the writer. If his conclusions are valid they may prove to be of considerable 
value both for reconstructing damaged texts and for understanding texts in general. He further claims that 
the different ways were employed according to strict rules and not for stylistic purposes. Three concepts of 
kingship emerge from the study. In the first place there is that of the dead king who has, by the nature of 
things, become divine. The other two concepts are of the living king: the king may be referred to as a partt- 
cular person or as the holder of the office. The king as a person is /m and this term is that most commonly 
used in Old Kingdom private inscriptions. It is never used in the plural. Its common use reveals that the 
king in this period was in general regarded not as divine but as an individual and human, nso is the word 
used mostly when the writer wished to mention the king as the holder of the office rather than as an indi- 
vidual. At first it too is never used in the plural, for the basic idea is singular. The king is not himself divine, 
but the office of which he is the holder is. He is the representative of order and justice on earth and these 
are divine emanations. 

These two latter concepts are clearly distinguished throughout the Old Kingdom and together they make 
up the single concept of Egyptian kingship. In the early Old Kingdom the person of the king was sub- 
ordinate to his office, but a change took place, starting from the middle of the Fifth Dynasty and reaching 
its height in the reign of Pepi II, by which the person of the king became more prominent (fm), although 
it did not extinguish the divine aspect (mb with 4). At this time the two aspects of Egyptian kingship were 
properly emphasised and united—the divine office and the human character of its bearer. 

These conclusions are superficially not very remarkable because they reassert what is already generally 
accepted about the nature of the kingship during the Old Kingdom. What is remarkable, however, is the 
revelation of the extent to which private persons were able to regard the king as an individual and to speak 
about him in their inscriptions as a basically human agent. When the Egyptian king becomes divine he is 
very largely depersonalized and this change is demonstrated by the method by which he is referred to in the 
texts. Dr. Goedicke's treatment of the evidence is full, but at times somewhat discursive. In so inflating his 
discussion he treats many small points of particular interest (e.g. the meaning of the term sim-ir-/, pp. 24 ff.) 
which are likely to be missed because no index of words discussed is given. A list of passages from Urkunden 1, 
cited in the text is provided, but it would have been more useful to have had in the case of each royal 
appelation a full list of all the examples to be found in Urkunden 1. These small criticisms, however, in no 
way detract from the interest and value of this stimulating monograph. T. G, H. James 


Les Inscriptions du Temple d'Opet, 4 Karnak, By Constant pe Wir. Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, XI. Brussels, 
1958. Pp. xvi+-328. No price given. 2 
As early as 1894 Maspero called for the publication in extenso of the texts in the temple of Opet at Karnak. 
Until Professor De Wit took the matter in hand in 1954, only partial attempts had, however, been made. 
Aspiring copyists, it is true, faced discouraging obstacles such as the darkness of the rooms and the odour 
of innumerable bats—an odour which, it may be gathered, has nothing pleasantly Tennysonian about it. 
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Rochemonteix died before he was able to verify the squeezes made by him. Sethe’s notebook was un- 
fortunately destroyed during the Second World War. All the more, then, must one welcome M. De Wit's 
presentation of the texts in this accessible and relatively cheap publication. 

In its present state the temple dates from the second half of the second century s.c. The pylon is dated 
by an inscription of Ptolemy XII, Neos Dionysus, as is the western gate. A striking feature is the depiction 
on the exterior walls of the procession of nomes and of Niles or protecting genii. This is dated by the name 
of Augustus Caesar. The representation is not, of course, reproduced in the present volume since the series 
in which it occurs is concerned only with texts; but it is the subject of some valuable remarks appended to 
the editor's introduction by M. Jean Yoyotte. 

In his own introductory observations M. De Wit concerns himself mainly with the hippopotamus- 
goddess to whom the temple is dedicated. He states that about the middle of the nineteenth century certain 
Egyptologists were inclined to see in this deity a goddess of evil. His references for this statement are a 
little puzzling. He cites Lepsius, who is said to have written on the subject in 1851 (but not, apparently, 
in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy for that year, as stated), and Hopfner'’s commentary on the De 
Iside et Osiride, 1, 107, a work which was published in 1940. Further, in the course of his remarks, Hopfner 
says (p. 108), after quoting from the Metternichstele, ‘So erscheinen also Thueris und Rert und die anderen 
Nilpferdgéttinen als gute, “osirianische” Gottheiten’; he goes on to show that ‘Thoueris was brought into 
association with Typhon by the Greeks. 

M. De Wit refers to some predynastic palettes where the hippopotamus is represented, but he wisely 
refrains from positing a cult of Thoueris-Opet for this early period. It may be worth noting here that 
Seligman, in Anc. Egypt, 1916, 53, is too confident in assigning a ‘prehistoric’ origin to an ivory comb 
bought from a dealer in Luxor; the object may be compared with the examples in Brunton, Qau and Badari, 
1, pls. 95-96, but none of these is earlier than the Sixth Dynasty: see Brunton’s remarks on p. 10. M. De 
Wit alludes to an example from the Belgian excavations at el-Kab, but does not, unhappily, supply a reference. 

M. De Wit appears to believe that Opet became an important goddess because she was eventually con- 
fused with the other Opet, who was a personification of the temple of Luxor. Certainly, some of her sub- 
sequent epithets, as De Wit shows, seem to derive from this association. Whether her designation as the 
mother of Osiris comes from the same source is more doubtful, for in Pyr. 31a ff., as De Wit points out, 
the goddess Ipy is called on to suckle the deceased king (‘Mother of the King, O Ipy, give this king that 
breast of thine ..."), and Sethe in his Pyr. Komen, 11, 111, rightly pinpoints the goddess’s role here as supply- 
ing the prototype of Opet's function as ‘Kinderfrau’ of the gods, Another basic consideration has been pro- 
pounded by Sive-Séderbergh in his penetrating study of hippopotamus-hunting where it is shown (p. 46) 
that from the start the female hippopotamus ‘was practically always a benign and good divinity, a form of 
mother goddess’, whereas the male animal was viewed differently. 

A reviewer cannot, in the nature of things, test the accuracy of the texts presented by M. De Wit. He 
has obviously gone to considerable pains and has sought the aid of Fairman, Firchow, and others. He has 
still to query a number of the readings; but his annotations are concerned not only with the readings as 
such, but also occasionally with the elucidation of the text. This is to be welcomed, for Ptolemaic texts, in 
spite of the pioneering work of Fairman and others, still remain a difficult terrain. One can feel confident 
that M. De Wit has completed his task competently. J. Gwyn GrirriTHs 


Les Mammisis des temples éoyptiens. By Francois Daumas. Annales de l'université de Lyon. Troisiéme 
série—Lettres—Fasc. 32. Paris, 1958. Pp. 537+-14 pl. No price given. 

This comprehensive and systematic study of the mammisis has two main sections of which the first is 
devoted to the archaeological data and the second to the relevant religious ceremonies. Professor Daumas 
begins by explaining why he wishes to retain the term mammisi, although it derives from a non-existent 
Coptic word, one coined in fact by Champollion. On this point M. Daumas shows that Bonnet, Reallexikon, 
209, errs in calling the word an ‘arabische Bezeichnung’ ; fortunately it is not often that Bonnet’s valuable 
work needs correcting. Mammisi is certainly more convenient than /e lieu de l'enfantement, and hallowed as 
it now is by usage, it need not be replaced either by birth house or Geburtshaus, 

The mammist is shown to have been dedicated usually to the triad of the temple, but the mother-goddess 
and her child have special importance. The mother is Hathor or Isis, the child is Horus and [hy or Harsomtus. 

B 9820 Zz 
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In one case (Mam. Dendera, 20) Thy is described as eh mrwt, which M. Daumas translates ‘qu’on aime sans 
cesse': an active interpretation, ‘enduring in love’, is perhaps preferable; cf. the phrase bur mrwt which 
M. Daumas cites; Hb. 1, 102, 6. 7, takes the comparable phrase mn mrtot, however, as “dauernd beliebr’, 
which doubtless supports M. Daumas. He shows that as the infant is regarded as one born to be king, or 
as one identified with the king, the mammisi is bound up with the royal cult. ; 

Architecturally the development is shown to have been a process of elaboration and expansion. The first 
and basic stage, exemplified in the original edifice at Philae, or in the monument of Nectanebus at Dendera, 
was a chamber fronted by a pronaos and an approach. Elaborations of this scheme included two lateral 
chapels at Dendera, corridors and an offering chamber at K6m Ombo, and, at Edfu and in Philae’s second 
stage, a surrounding ambulatory in the form of a colonnade. Daumas shows that Borchardt’s definition of a 
mammisi as a temple with an ambulatory of plant-shaped columns is too rigid and narrow, doing justice 
neither to the variety of architectural development nor—what is more important—to the religious purport 
of the buildings. 'The plans in this section might have been bigger and more numerous; otherwise the dis- 
cussion is well managed, A point which emerges clearly is that the mammisi, as a temple, is not paralleled by 
the arrangement made in a domestic household when a confinement occurred, Chassinat and Borchardt 
were anxious to suggest, in an effort to establish an analogy with the manenisi, that confinements took place 
outside the house proper. Daumas (p. 74) is manifestly right in maintaining that the passage describing the 
confinement of Redjedet in P.Westcar contains no such hint; and he has the authority of Mme Desroches- 
Noblecourt for pointing to the confirmation of archaeological evidence: in her study of domestic architecture 
she has not found a suggestion that the women's quarters were constructed, in any epoch, outside the 
house. 

In his chapters on the cult Daumas deals with the service of offerings, the festivals held at the mammist, 
and ‘the mystery of the divine birth’. To his concluding remarks he adds a brief discussion of possible 
survivals. There follows a useful appendix on the names of the mammisi. These are often related in a fairly 
obvious way to the purpose of the sanctuary, e.g. Ht swht, ‘the house of the egg’ and Mt wit, ‘the house of 
procreation’. The plates vary in quality (pl. V is not of much use), but they exemplify well the characteristic 
reliefs that are relevant. 

One of the chief merits of the second part is the frequent quotation and elucidation of texts which are 
given in hieroglyphic and have in many cases been collated by the author. The treatment of philological 
detail and of matters relating to the religious theme amounts to a very valuable commentary. In his dis- 
cussion of the ritual which was performed in order to symbolize the divine birth and its antecedents, 
Daumas on p. 400 raises the question of whether any act of real sexual union occurred, He shows that with 
regard to the union of Amfn and Hathor the texts and reliefs indicate that the priest who played the role 
of Amtn presented the breath of life (ts n ent, which he rightly compares with the wvedjpa of Plut. Num. 4, 
628) in the form of the rankh-sign to Hathor’s nose, thus causing her to conceive the god's offspring. The 
texts contain scarcely any carnal expressions, unlike the Eighteenth Dynasty temple inscriptions from Deir 
el-Bahri describing Amfn’s union, in the form of the king, with Queen Ahmes; but even there, according 
to Daumas, the ceremonial was purely symbolic, He certainly makes a strong case for believing that in later 
times, when the king’s divinity was assumed by the infant god of the local triads, it was only the mystic 
union of Amin and the goddess that was evoked. What took place in the earlier ceremonies referred to is 
perhaps a more open question. Professor Fairman,' it may be noted, is of the opinion that in the great 
festival of Min, a fertility rite linked with the king, ‘the king and queen may have had intercourse." 

J. Gwyn GrirriTHs 


Prosopographia Ptolemaica. IV. L' Agriculture et I'élevage, nos. 8041-12459. By W. Peremans and E. Van't 

Dacx. Publications universitaires de Louvain 1959. Pp. xxviii+-403. Price not stated. 

The Ptolemaic prosopography of the Louvain school (see FEA 43 (1957), 127) has now reached the end 
of its fourth volume, devoted to agriculture and stock-raising. It is the longest yet, and contains the largest 
number of entries. Hints at various points show that the original plan of five volumes will be exceeded: 

! “The Kingship Rituals of Egypt’, in Myth, Ritual, and Kingship, ed. S. H. Hooke (Oxford, 1958); this on 
p. 35. 
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‘transport’ and ‘commerce’ (p. xxi), ‘the profession of doctor’ (p. 179) will be reserved for volume six. I do 
not find any statement whether the promised general alphabetical index will now begin at volume five or 
be postponed till volume seven. 

The editors of this undertaking are both learned men and deserve our gratitude for the enormous amount 
of work they have put into the collection and evaluation of a large number of difficult texts, and for their 
arrangement and accurate printing. Everyone will welcome their list of dorear. But not all the sections will 
be so useful, for the defects and difficulties of the analytical method are particularly marked in this volume. 
The editors have penned an introductory essay of some length to explain their methods of categorization, 
and the exclusion of the non-professional element from their lists of cultivators. The rigorous logic with 
which this principle is applied will benefit statisticians working over these lists, but render them useless to 
an historian who tries to start from them in assessing the extent and scope of, say, pig-farming in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, or the papyrologist who turns to them for help in restoring a broken name. 

A curious confusion has occurred at no. 1oo7oa. A dorea of Galaestes is quoted, on the strength of an 
alleged payment by him of mercenaries €« rijs (ias obaias (for which the reference given is Prosop. Ptol. 1, 
2155, where Diodorus, xxxin, fr. 23 is cited). According to my reading of the Diodorus passage, it was 
Hierax who paid mercenaries in this way; and | should interpret the Greek phrase to mean ‘out of his own 
pocket’ (I see this is also Edwyn Bevan's translation) and suppose that it had nothing to do with odeia in its 
technical Egyptian sense of ‘a large estate’. Nevertheless, Galaestes may well have had a dorea. ‘This is the 
implication of Diodorus’ statement ibid., fr. 20 (ed. Dindorf, 1868): ‘/TroAeuaiou (ic. Physcon) ras dapeds 
adeAopevou cal yoAlerds duaxeyudvay mpos avrov, he (Galaestes) went off in terror to Greece.’ 

E. G. 'TuRNER 


The Archive of Aurelius Isidorus. Edited by Anruur E. R. Boak (and) Hersert Cuayyim Youtie. Ann 
Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1960. Pp. xviii+-478, 7 photographic facsimiles. $17.50. 
The papyrologists of Michigan are well known for the excellence of their work, and this important volume 

fully maintains the high standard of its predecessors. The editors have spared no pains to produce accurate 
texts and to present them in the clearest and most acceptable form: no difficulty is shirked, no problem, 
however baffling cr however apparently unimportant, is ignored, and each is handled with commendable 
caution, all possibilities being weighed, and mere probability never translated into certainty. Add to these 
qualities the fine production and the clearness of the plates (more would have been welcome, but one’s 
demands must be reasonable), and the volume can be recommended as a model for every editor whose 
financial resources are adequate. Little room is left for improvement, at least by the present reviewer, but 
some of the many points of interest may be referred to. 

It must be mentioned that the original owner of the archive, Isidorus, was a resident of Karanis, a large 
village in the north of the Arsinoite nome or Faiyim, the modern Kém Ushim, or Aushim as the editors of 
this volume spell it. His paternal grandfather, Pancrates or Pancratius, was an officer in the Roman army, 
where he attained the rank of specu/ator, There is no evidence that either his son Prolemacus or his grand- 
son Isidorus ever served in the army, but the care with which the family papers were preserved may 
indicate the influence of military method. Ptolemaeus appears to have died between A.p, 283 and 297. 
Seven at least of his sons reached manhood, and an Isidora, daughter of Ptolemaeus, may be their sister. 
(A useful family tree is printed on p. 6.) Isidorus perhaps ‘acted as head of the family’ (p. 5). He must have 
died in or not long after a.p. 324. A return of his land in September 299 shows that he then owned nearly 
§4 arouras, but in 310 he gives his property as 140 arouras; perhaps, the editors suggest, the increase was 
due to inheritance, for it is clear that much of the land was unproductive. In addition he leased land belong- 
ing to others, perhaps owing to the poor quality of his own land; in a petition (no, 78) to the praepositus of 
the 5th papus in A.p, 324 he states that he was cultivating only 7 out of the So arouras he then owned. So 
too in 3, of the land there declared 3043 arouras are a8poyos (uninundated) and only }j aroura (an olive 
grove) was productive. Not the least interesting point which emerges from this as from other contemporary 
collections of papyri is the agricultural crisis which led eventually to the abandonment and desiccation of 
so much land in the Faiyim, allowing a great part of that once productive province to relapse into desert. 
Incidentally, this volume provides useful evidence on the meaning of some terms commonly used of land: 
see the introduction to 6, where it is pointed out that though deopos is properly different from a8poyos, the 
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two terms were frequently interchanged; dowopos (so too a8poyos) was land not actually sown but capable 
of cultivation; yépoos was land which had become permanently desert. 

No. g, a report of sifolagi, offers some interesting points. For example, it illustrates the rigidity of the 
tax system, Originally the best land had, in general, been retained in the hands of the state and leased as 
royal or demesne land. Naturally, being better land, it was more highly taxed. Conditions had changed by 
the fourth century, the royal land had passed into private hands, but, though private land was now, in 
general, the more profitable, the old ‘royal’ land still continued to be the more highly taxed. This un- 
intelligent rigidity (cf. also the editors’ remarks on p. 109) is typical of land policy in later times. Moreover, 
whatever the actual crops might be, the wheat and barley taxes were both levied, even though the tax-payers 
were growing no barley and had to buy it in order to pay the tax in kind. The same rigidity appears (p. 123) 
in the indifference, for the chaff tax, alike to crop (e.g. wheat or barley) and to comparative productivity, 
Diocletian's reforms, designed to simplify a system grown too cumbrous for the diminished resources of the 
Empire, only contributed an additional factor to the process of decay. We meet here also a new tax, émxouvpia, 
levied at the rate of ;4 artaba per aroura. The editors suggest that this ‘assistance’ was for the handling of the 
grain collected or for the military escort during transit. It may be noted (p. 108) that the official price for 
wheat was still the same in 311 as that fixed in 301 by the edict on prices. ‘There is also in the introduction 
to this document a discussion on morixov, which the editors explain as ‘hulled emmer’, fresh miorimop 
being ‘unhulled emmer’. They suggest further (p. 108) that the modtus castrensts and the modivs xystus 
(see P.Lond. v, p. 157) may be identical. In |. g of this document the singular, éyAg, though there are several 
persons concerned, may be noted as betraying the use, as a model, of a document concerning a single person; 
but the following participle is plural, In 12 the use of éweynots as a technical term in place of éxripepurpds 
is to be noted. From 13 comes evidence for the capacity of the capydiy, viz. 150 Ib. In this report by chaff 
collectors it is interesting to find that copies of their receipts are included. The list of taxpayers in 14 
includes masculine names ending in -1s, and it may be asked whether, at this period, they should not be 
regarded as names in -co¢ in which, as often, the omicron has dropped out, and be accented accordingly, 
in defiance of the usual rule (not Mricus but Mriots). The doubt is strengthened by (e.g.) a comparison of 
l. 35, nom, Ars, and I. req, gen. Arimov. At an earlier date such a name as this would have formed its 
genitive in -ews; -fov shows that it was thought of as = -tos. 

No, 17 (A.D. 314) brings fresh evidence of economic decline: of 88 tax-payers whose names are legible in 
the daybook published as no. 10, 43 are entered in 17, a list of persons in arrears for the chaff tax. In 38 
(November 7, 296) and 39 (November 13, 296) we have documents to be added to those dated by the 
regnal years of the usurper L. Domitius Domitianus. In 44, 12 is #éva or an abbreviation possible at the 
beginning? In 57, 16 the reference to barley ywpovons ‘ Hparoriwnis interesting, for 58 shows that Hephaestion 
was the head of the faction of the Blues at Alexandria. In 61, 40 the spelling éfapeiou for éfapriov gives an 
interesting indication of the pronunciation of tio as sio, The petition, 62, is a notable example of vulgar 
Greek: indeed, the Greek is so incorrect that the editors print the text twice, first as spelled in the papyrus, 
then in a correct form. This document, which mentions the Corrector Achilles, is important both legally 
and historically. In |. 3 the use of é3cxos as equivalent to tutor mulieris may be noted. In 64, 10 is a new 
instance of the rare word spwroordrys, which it is now clear is not to be corrected to spoordrys. In 68 we 
have an addition to the now plentiful evidence for the heavy burdens imposed by the liturgical system; it 
is an (unsuccessful) attempt by Isidorus to escape from a liturgy. It is probably unnecessary to accept his 
statement that his nomination as sifelogus was due to malice on the part of his nominators; the position was 
now so desperate that officials were almost forced into piling on contributors who had means heavier 
burdens than they could well bear. In 69 is an improved text of an interesting petition twice previously 
published which concerns an exaction of rov ypvoov wai donjpov, perhaps the aurum tironicum. Nos. 71-73 
form an interesting series, for the two former seem to be notes made in preparation for the writing of the 
petition numbered 73. On 71, 10, obre ypappardes ore xArjpe (1. -ov) ore Ta Sixale (1. rod duwaioy) dporritou- 
ow, the editors remark that «Asjpeo is obscure here. Is the meaning perhaps ‘they pay no heed to the (authority 
of) the (village) scribe or to (assignment by) lot or to justice’? In 73 the muddled sentence in Il. 4-5 is 
rendered ‘while we pay them due respect, (they) do us the greatest mischief.’ This is possible, but perhaps 
a better interpretation would be, ‘although they ought to be afraid (of doing such a thing) they do us’, etc. 
(taking ¢dofyéévras as an error for dofyfijvac). 
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In a note on 74, 6, commenting on the puzzling é7i wAcfov, the editors remark that it “would have been in 
place in |. 5". May not the simple explanation be that the scribe, copying from a corrected draft, has mis- 
placed an interlineal addition made there? In 75, 10 f., pera.pa.cewy, would it be altogether too daring to 
suggest a loan word from the Latin agrarius, wera dypapiec, ‘along with rustics'? This petition is interest- 
ing for its mention of the alarm given by the women: ‘if our people, who were women, had not raised an 
outcry.’ In 89 occurs one of several pieces of evidence for the inflation characteristic of this period, 15 
talents as the price of 100 artabas of beans; cf. nos. g1 and 92, 6-7 note. The text of 97 is so worded as to 
show that the document must have been rather unintelligently copied from another contract or contracts 
used as a model: the borrowers, over seven in number, are described as of wévre, and in |. 13 pov is used 
instead of judi. So too in 9, where at least three persons are concerned, singulars are employed in Il. 15, 17. 
Another interesting point here is that the scribe apparently subscribed for both (illiterate) parties. In 103, 
where the lessees agree to discharge all taxes on land leased without rent, there is further evidence of the 
agricultural depression. So too in 104 land is held ‘free of rent in return for payment . . . of public dues and 
annonae’. An interesting linguistic point here is the use of the nominative absolute in |. 15. A misprint may 
be pointed out in 105, 13: tons for ofens. In 114 occurs a gymnasiarch called AdpyAsos “fwarvns. Was he 
a Jew (or even a Christian) converted to paganism? The editors leave the question open. In 123, 8, a receipt, 
occurs the late vulgar (and modern) form éc¢ for ce; cf. dood in 133, 12, a private letter. An interesting note 
on 125, 14 points out, with examples, how untrustworthy may be the statements of age in papyrus docu- 
ments. Those who have worked on papyri of the late Byzantine or early Arab periods will note with interest 
the references to fugitives in 126 and 128; in all periods of Egyptian history flight has been the refuge of 
the overburdened peasant. In |. 6 of the former does the unread portion contain ywpis, ‘without authoriza- 
tion’? but I can make nothing of what follows prg. In |. 11 it seems preferable, as suggested in the com- 
mentary, to correct rois to rods rather than to the (ad)roi¢ (rots) of the text; the parallel cited from a 
Theadelphia papyrus does not really justify so drastic an alteration. In 128, 7-9 would not ‘since we have 
from (se. of) our village certain men who are fugitives’ be preferable to the translation given? Finally, 
reference may be made to an interesting note on the word wacxaiAw in 137: Latin, British, Egyptian, or 
Jewish? Sm H. 1. Bet 


Die Koptischen Ostraka der Papyrussammlung der Osterreichischen Nationallibliothek, Texte, Ubersetzungen, 
Indices, by Water C. Tut. (Gsterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische 
Klasse, Denkschriften, 78. Band, 1. Abhandlung.) Wien, 1960. Price not stated. 


Coptic ostraca are not the most rewarding texts to edit. The present editor has no illusions about this. 
Their contents are necessarily short and not usually of much importance, Most of them are letters written 
in an allusive style, intelligible no doubt to the recipient, who was familiar with the matter in question, but 
not so readily to us. The people who used this cheap notepaper were often illiterate and there are many 
vagaries of grammar and spelling. Add to this that most of them are fragmentary and, furthermore, that the 
writing has often faded or been rubbed off. 

Yet, as the editor points out, they are valuable in several ways; and, like the stones that go to make a 
mosaic, though each taken by itself is insignificant, yet together, when fitted into place, they build up a 
picture of the ordinary life of the people such as Coptic literary texts, so preoccupied with religion, do not 

rovide. 
; All credit, then, to those who undertake the laborious task of editing these disiecta membra, especially 
when it is done with such care and competence as here. 

The present collection comprises: nos. 1-6, Biblical texts; 7-22, non-Biblical, literary; 23-33, 1.0.U.s; 
34-54, Various documents; 55-67, protection promises; 68-102, tax receipts; 103-17, documents of doubt- 
ful import; 118-51, lists; 152-325, letters; 326-418, small fragments of letters; 419-73, small, undefined 
fragments. According to the editor they all belong to the seventh and eighth centuries; and many are stated 
to come from the neighbourhood of Thebes. 

A few comments may be made on some of them. No. 8, when complete, gave the names of the four 
evangelists and professed to say where each wrote his gospel. So araeeatoc ...ntaqegar meyeyar[vedion on 
c. 5, 6]. Here o:Anaa or ouknas, i.e. Jerusalem, may be the missing word. The subscriptions to Tischendorf’s 
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Greek manuscripts of the New Testament Suggest this." sapnoc ... fitaqegas neqeyar[vedion on c. 5, 6] 
eve Tat Te ppwasn. Here BabyAwn seems likely if it can be fitted in.2 Aoynac...fitaqe[oar neqeyarvedion] 
en Teypia eve mai me c. 12]. One is left speculating vainly about this, 

No. 9 is a refreshing change, an aphorism from Menander in the original Greek with an attempt at a 
Coptic translation. Cf. W. E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius, w1, 320, no. 615. 

No. 10 seems to be a quotation from the works of St. Gregory of Nyssa. It begins: MAPIILICTEVE ie 
Nita Tienerte Taac eTOOTH anon ge[njanpenc. cap. annee [n]n cag. The word anpenc is corrupt and 
perhaps stands for anpibnc. Cf. Budge, Mis 123 (Matthew the Evangelist) netanpriie evgoTeT Hinaye- 
THPIOM €OT. 

No. 15 is a part of the Canticle of the Three Youths in the Furnace in Greek of barbarous spelling. It 
comprises Dan. 11, 61-66, 

Leaving the literary ostraca we come to the legal ones and the letters. In many of these, after the state- 
ment of who is writing to whom, the substance of the document begins with the word eneran. Till never 
translates this word, not even in the index, which has for it merely, ‘Einleitung des eigentlichen Inhalts dea 
Schriftstiickes’. While occasionally in these texts the word may be a meaningless survival, much more often 
its natural meaning of ‘whereas’, ‘since’ js wholly appropriate in the context; and there seems no good 
reason for not translating it, 

In No. 37 we have the mysterious monetary unit called the Aumon and in no. 38 its equally mysterious 
relative, the uje, which the note describes as a small, copper coin probably less than a Aeration. 'There is no 
doubt that it was much less. In no, 275 an opt of lentils is offered for 8 ue. As M. Lichtheim has pointed 
out,? if a ye equalled a keration, this would mean 2 soljdi for 1 artaba of lentils; and such a price would be 
absurdly high. Probably she is not far from the mark in estimating the ue at J, or ty Aeration. 

C.O. 174 seems a key text for both the we and the Ammon but unfortunately its exact import is not clear, 
As I understand it, a man is offering to buy clothes at a price of 51 Asma. He hands over r trem and wants 
49 we change. The vendor's agent speaks of a rate of 92 Askin to the fremis, According to this 49 we would 
equal 4 Ainma or ro we 1 Aimmom. Also there would be 95 we to the fremis and, therefore, approximately 
12 we to the Aeration. 

This seems a simple, logical process but unfortunately the vendor's agent does not find it go, is unwilling 
without further authority to give 4° we change, and C.O. 171 is his letter referring the matter to his client, 
So, until further confirmation is forthcoming, these values for Ammon and te must remain conjectural, 
One suspects that the we is the same as the polls. 

To proceed. No, 127 would be better divided MOTEHC NPL EPaLonT oyTEpats cia oyTipats, ‘Moses 
the man of Ermont, a keration, Sia a keration’, For the name Sia ef, no, 41, 1. 14. 

No. 151, which seems a school piece or exercise, equates apronoAAson with nasa iit w (bakery) in the 
style of a glossary. Perhaps apronoAAson is a mistake for dproxomeiav or dpromd\vov. Over it is the word 
sptonoAAntHe, presumably ‘baker’, without Coptic equivalent. 

In No. 257 the context suggests that the word casan.+ in 1. 4 is a kind of trap for catching doves, It is 
probably the casant of Crum's Dictionary, 339, since two of the quotations given there connect the word 
with doves, though the meaning which they suggest is rather ‘dove-cote’, 

No. 452 is a list of the patriarchs of Alexandria such as is found in the liturgical diptychs, 

The above remarks are mostly addenda to the book. I have noticed very few slips or misprints, The follow- 


ing is my meagre harvest. No, 46, |. 3, ‘If you send’, /. ‘If I send’: no, 58, I. 2, a) (mums), /. a (aanans)?; 
no. 62, Il. 1, 2, ‘of Longine’ (place), /. ‘son of Longine’. Cf, Hall, 18 Aonnime Malapeac; no. 131, M., 
Paenut’, /. ‘peanut’; no. 181, Il. 2, 10, axa, ‘give’, /, ‘about’ ?; no. 286, |. 4, exovinj, |. coud: ; index of places, 
‘Nyassa’, /. ‘Nyssa’. In the index of places vao¢ata (i.e. Ayaia) and teypsa would come better under the 
letters a and ¢ than under +, 


1] 


J. Drescuer 
' C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (Lipsiae, 1869), 1, 212, 
* Cf. 1 Pet. v, 13; Rev. xvii, 5, 
7 E. Stefanski and M. Lichtheim, Coptic Ostraca from Medinet Habu, 3. 
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